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PREFACE 


As we turn to the task of publishing these collected notes, we lift 
up our eyes to Him who rules the clouds, the air, and the winds; who 
likewise provides the roads, the trails, and ways for us to travel. 

We are especially mindful of the Almighty, who has said, "I know 
full well what thoughts I have about you: thoughts of peace and not 
of suffering/' 

And we certainly depend on Him who has said, according to Je¬ 
remiah, in his Lamentations 3:22-23: "It is with the Lord's mercies that 
we are not consumed, because His compassions fail not. They are new 
every morning: great is thy faithfulness." 

This is the background upon which these written reports are based. 
They will, of course, give full faith and credit to the chief historic mo¬ 
ments, but they shall also testify to those great moments in the life of 
our Mennonite Brotherhood, a high watermark of which is to be found 
in the words of the Bible: "The Lord is faithful!" (I Cor. 1:9); "God is 
love!" (I John 4:8); "And mercy rejoiceth against judgment," (James 
2:13). "When the children of Israel had safely crossed the Jordan and 
moved to the promised land which they captured with God's help, they 
were ordered by divine decree that they erect stone memorials at cer¬ 
tain designated spots to glorify God." Thus we read in Joshua 4:5-7, 
as follows: 

And Joshua said unto them, pass over before the arc of the Lord your God 
into the midst of the Jordan, and take you up every man of you a stone upon 
his shoulder, according unto the number of the tribes of the children of 
Israel. That this may be a sign among you that when your children ask 
their fathers in time to come, saying, What mean ye by these stones? Then 
ye shall answer them, that the waters of the Jordan were cutt off before the 
arc of the covenant of the Lord; when it passed over the Jordan, the waters 
of the Jordan were cut off; and those stones shall be for a memorial unto 
the children of Israel for ever! 

By the same token, we who fled by way of Moscow may use similar 
picturesque language and say that we likewise passed through the 
Jordan. The evidence of divine protection prompted us also to erect 
Stone Memorials in the form of this booklet, in order to praise and 
glorify God's mercy toward us in difficult days. We would also wish 
that when our children see these printed words they would ask, "What 
is the purpose of these 'Stones'?" We would then answer them with 
the content of this booklet and say, "The Lord, our God, has led us from 
Egypt out of slavery and brought us safely through the Jordan." May 
it please the Lord to richly bless whatever small contribution is made 
to a better understanding of our group's plight, as offered here. 

That is the sincerest heart's desire of the Committee of the 
Refugees. 

G. Epp, Aron Rempel, 

Hermann Klassen, and K. Neufeld 
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PREFACE WITH ACKNOWLEDGMENTS BY 
THE COLLECTOR OF THE MATERIAL 

It should be pointed out that a special place is reserved in our his- 
° r y of the Mennonites for those sufferings of our brethren in the faith 
vvhich began with the First Five Year Plan in Russia, initiated on October 
'/ 1928, an ordeal which reached its climax with a mass flight to Mos¬ 
cow. That is why the urgent question arose in the minds of refugees 
from those days, who had gathered in the auditorium of the Mennonite 
Educational Institute to commemorate the event, whether it would be 
appropriate to publish their experiences in book form, in order to pre¬ 
serve them for posterity. This led to formation of a Committee of Re¬ 
fugees, composed of H. J. Willms, G. Epp, and H. Muller, who were 
entrusted with this work. 

On three occasions our Mennonite papers, the Canadian Rund¬ 
schau (Review) and the Bote (Messenger) carried requests to send in 
material. Also, personal efforts were made to secure material from 
every available source. Although the results of these requests for ma¬ 
terial were meagre, whatever material was received proved to be 
valuable for the intended purpose. We wish, therefore, to express our 
thanks at this point for all contributions. 

A special word of gratitude is due to the various contributors to 
this publication. The Committee and the collector of the material would 
like to name and thank each man and woman of the Mennonite Bro¬ 
therhood who took the time and effort to provide us with the necessary 
information, data, and inspiration to prepare this booklet: Dr. Walter 
Quiring, Professor B. H. Unruh, P. B. Epp, Professor Lindemann, P. Wie- 
be, A. Loewen, H. Martins, D. P. Nickel, Rev. Johann Braun, Jacob 
Braun, Rev. D. J. Klassen, J. G. Penner, Mrs. Adelgunde Loewen, and 
H. Goerz. 

The Committee and the collector of the material are also indebted 
to Mrs. Evelyn Bradshaw of Virginia Beach, Virginia, U.S.A., whose 
assistance in expert typing and editing of the entire translated manu¬ 
script was invaluable. Finally, a special debt should be acknowledged 
to Dr. George G. Thielman of Georgia State College for his untiring 
effort and careful translation of the booklet from the German language 
into this English version. 

However, the material on hand was quite inadequate for a book¬ 
let to be published. Furthermore, it consisted chiefly of personal ex¬ 
periences, which did not sufficiently clarify the main historical deve¬ 
lopment of the entire movement. 

At this juncture Dr. Walter Quiring came forward. His efforts to 
investigate these events had amassed a great deal of valuable material. 
In this connection, in fact. Dr. Quiring had examined the appropriate 
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archives of German government agencies as well as those of the well 
known Mennonite theologian and scholar. Professor Doctor Benjamin 
H. Unruh of Karlsruhe, Baden, which unfortunately had been subse¬ 
quently totally destroyed during World War II. Furthermore, Dr. Qui- 
ring had consulted the leading Mennonites in South America, where 
many of the refugees had gone. The notes he had made, together with 
the collected material in our possession which he had transferred to 
him upon request, were to complete a manuscript he intended to publish 
in book form. However, in the meantime. Dr. Quiring was called upon 
to serve as the editor of the Mennonite family weekly paper, Der Bote 
(Messenger). Since he could not find enough time to continue working 
on his intended book, he was prompted to submit his entire collection 
of data to us. Naturally, we accepted it with heartfelt thanks. 

To those good people who have waited so long, and almost in 
vain, for the appearance of this booklet, the writer of these remarks 
would like to make the following explanation: 

"It pleased the Lord to subject this writer to an illness which linger¬ 
ed on for more than four years, from which it took a considerable pe¬ 
riod to recover, and only to a certain degree at that. When the agree¬ 
ment with Dr. Quiring failed to materialize due to his new responsibi¬ 
lities, the Committee of refugees requested the writer to try and pro¬ 
duce a manuscript out of all the material on hand. This assignment 
proved to be a very difficult task, first, because the writer was a farmer 
and hence not used to such a type of work. In the second place, as 
explained above, he was physically handicapped. The only reason 
the writer decided to assist in this work was his earnest desire to im¬ 
plement the resolution adopted at our Anniversary Celebration of the 
historic flight from Moscow, in order to prevent the collected material 
from gathering dust or being relegated to oblivion. May the indulgent 
reader keep this in mind as he pursues the content of this booklet." 

It is natural, of course, that an undertaking of this sort, which has 
been assigned to a committee, would involve a long time in order to 
carry it out with success, especially since the members thereof were 
scattered in every direction. May this serve as an explanation as well 
as an apology to those who have waited so patiently for this booklet. 


— H. J. Willms, who was authorized to 
collect the material for this booklet. 
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CHAPTER I 

FORCED LABOR ON COLLECTIVE FARMS 


As an authority of the Mennonite refugees who stormed the gates of Mos¬ 
cow, Dr. Quiring in the following report has described the conditions under 
which the intimidated, agonized, and victimized groups of German-speaking 
Mennonite farmers, businessmen, industrialists, doctors, and teachers have 
fought for their very survival for thirteen years. There was no happy future 
left for them in Russia. All hopes for relief and assistance had been shat¬ 
tered. And so many thousands dared to take the last desperate step by 
moving to the capital of the Soviet Union, Moscow. 

In order to escape definite annihilation, death, and destruction, the 
tortured and injured Mennonites made a last desperate attempt to 
leave Russia as refugees. Without a leader to guide their courageous 
undertaking, about fourteen thousand German settlers from practically 
all of the communities of the Soviet Union fled from their homes and 
gathered around Moscow. The overwhelming majority of these re¬ 
fugees belonged to the Mennonite Brotherhood. They came as peti¬ 
tioners since their only objective was to secure permission to leave the 
country. However, not even fifty percent of the group were successful 
in their attempt to cross the border and reach a haven of refuge in 
Germany. The rest of those who had trekked to Moscow were forced 
to return and were subjected to a most cruel fate and unspeakable 
misery. Most of them were tried on flimsy grounds by the G.P.U. (the 
Secret Police) and then brutally executed for their desperate but in¬ 
nocent attempt to go abroad. 

The tragic fate of the Russian Mennonite farmers was closely tied 
to the Russian peasantry in general. The goal of the Soviet regime 
was the extreme exploitation of its own people in order to implement 
its aggressive plans for the industrialization of the country. The means 
to achieve this end was the "Kolkhoz" or the collective farm system. 
The entire population was not working to advance its own welfare, 
but exclusively for the Cominterm (the Communist International). 

In order to accomplish this goal, it was necessary for the regime 
to undo many things of the past or to remove any obstacles that lay 
in the path of fulfilling their objectives. After practically the entire 
Russian intelligentsia had been made harmless by the firing squads 
which killed roughly two million (2,000,000) human beings during the 
period from 1917 to 1927, the Soviets had to get rid of all those people 
who were found unfit for the planned exploitative method of the col¬ 
lective farm system. To this segment of the population, of course, be¬ 
longed the greatest portion of the Russian/German-speaking Menno¬ 
nite settlers. 

It should be noted that when the Bolsheviks seized power in Oc¬ 
tober 1917 (November—new style), the Soviet government took the first 


step toward the collectivization of the land. Although during the initial 
stages of the program Lenin expropriated only the acreage of former 
owners of private estates, the Soviet regime broadened it later to include 
all land. At that time, however, ihe first type of collective farming was 
established, known as the "Sovkhoz", or state farm unit. Whoever was 
put to work there was a government farm worker and completely tied 
to the "Sovkhoz". 

It was not until the period from February to November, 1918, that 
Lenin nationalized the entire acreage of Russia, after which, under 
the auspices and assistance of the state, another form of collective land 
use was adopted, known as the "Commune", in which the families, or 
members of the collective farm, had to pool the land, their cattle, their 
tools, and all other available resources, as the state prescribed. Hav¬ 
ing established the model pattern for the Commune, better known as the 
"Kolkhoz", Stalin pushed the peasants into this type of collective farm 
by force and violence. Even though thousands of Communes were 
set up, and despite the fact that they were promoted by the state, many 
of them were dissolved later on. 

It may seem strange, and yet it was true, that many farm groups 
in Russian and in some German villages at that time tended to join 
"mock collective farms" in the hope that by this means they might sur¬ 
vive and save their property from being seized by the Soviet state. It 
seemed self-evident to many people in Russia that the existence of the 
Soviet regime would be of short duration. However, this proved to be 
a forlorn hope and wishful thinking, although by 1929-1930 the col¬ 
lective farms just described were forcibly dissolved, or made to cor¬ 
respond to the "Sovkhoz" or state farms. 

One significant factor which emphasized the characteristic attitude 
of the Mennonites in Russia was their strong individualism. This made 
them very poor subjects for Communism. Consequently, they offered 
a far greater resistance to Communism than even the Russians. Their 
sound and strong family ties, their self-reliance, their demand for un¬ 
conditional freedom of religion, not merely of conscience, and their 
keen sense of private property provided ample evidence for the con¬ 
tention that the Mennonites could never be won for Communism. A 
number of other factors of Mennonite resistance to the collective farm 
system should also be recognized, such as their enterprising spirit, their 
diligence, their farm management and care, their resilience and endu¬ 
rance, and their thrift or frugality — all the best characteristics of indi¬ 
vidual farmers. The Soviet communal farm system had no use for the 
individualism of each personality, because the most valuable element 
of the "Commune" was the "depersonalized man". However, such 
mass-men for whom the Soviet system searched were hardly available 
in large numbers even in the giant state of Russia. In order, therefore, 
to breed and develop the "mass-man", it was deemed necessary by the 
Soviet rulers to crush the original nature of the young generation or 
to destroy the family, and to dissolve the individualism of every single 
person within Soviet society. 
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Clearly, then, the Bolsheviks were compelled to look for means 
by which they could get rid of not only the top strata of the Russian 
peasantry, but also the largest portion of the Mennonites. In order to 
operate the collectivized peasantry, the Soviets liquidated or destroyed 
all opposing elements. 

This meant the liquidation of the "kulaks"*, the wealthier peasants 
or farmers, as a class. This meant that the Soviet regime soon found 
the "appropriate" means or method, devilish in nature, to condemn to 
complete physical destruction all those peasants who were held not 
fit for collectivization. This "liquidation" or premeditated mass murder 
of millions of the best situated peasants was to be accomplished in the 
course of the execution of the first Five Year Plan from October 1, 1928, 
to October 1, 1933. 

The Bolshevik rulers decided first to tax the mass of "undesirable" 
peasants and their total farm industry to death, and then to ship them 
to the northern wilderness and virgin forests for a permanent exile. 
There the individual Kulaks would work in the production of lumber 
until they collapsed and died. This planned practice had economic and 
political overtones. The securing of lumber by unpaid labor was viewed 
as very essential for export trade, in order to create a more favorable 
balance of trade and to acquire foreign currency. The Communist 
regime was looking for almost a million forestry workers for the purpose 
mentioned above. In this way the Kremlin masters combined what 
was useful to the economy and what was necessary and expedient 
politically, even though such ruthless and inhuman policies were car¬ 
ried out at the sacrifice of the lives of millions of honorable men, wo¬ 
men, and children. The intended physical destruction of the "Kulaks" 
was a natural consequence of the inhuman living conditions in the 
northern wilderness of virgin forest land, the extremely unhealthy 
climate, the harsh slave labor treatment, and the vitamin-deficient diet. 

In order to implement this ruthless plan of working and starving 
millions to death, the G.P.U. (the brutal Secret Police) was ordered to 
perform this job by the top personnel of the Communist Party. 

For the purpose of clarification to the reader as to who was ear¬ 
marked for "liquidation", the Soviet government classified the entire 
agricultural population into five categories, as follows: 

First on the list were the "Kulaks", or the big wealthy master farm¬ 
ers, the so-called experts, who were branded by the Soviet rulers as 
parasites and exploiters. 

To the second category belonged the less "well off" peasants, who 
were also regarded as undesirable elements in the Soviet scheme of 
things. 


*"Kulak", in Russian, means "fist". The Communists claimed the wealthy 
farmers had been nothing but "fists" directed at the poorer peasants. 

(Committee note) 
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me the middle class peasants whose bourgeois mentality 


To the fourth group belonged the poor peasants or the village 
I ‘at the most reliable elements as far as the Soviet regime was 
concemed/ but there was no guarantee of this 

The last category included the agricultural workers, who had no- 
thing to lose but their shirts. 

The borderline between these categories was very flexible, for 
anyone who had been a poor peasant today could be branded as a 
middle class peasant, or even a Kulak, by tomorrow! 

The point is that the Soviet government adopted this classification 
simply because it intended to liquidate those peasants whom it regard¬ 
ed as unfit for collectivization. 

Therefore, the axe fell immediately and simultaneously upon the 
well-to-do peasants, the middle class farmers, and the Kulaks. This was 
due to the fact that the number of Kulaks designated for physical de¬ 
struction was apparently inadequate for the purging process, which 
was to include a certain percentage of the entire peasant population. 

The statistical average of total acreage involved in the "Dekulak¬ 
ization" of farm units reached a figure of three per cent of liquidated 
Mennonite farm lands, which was considerably higher. By 1931-1932, 
the Kulaks, the well-to-do peasants, and the middle class farmers had 
been almost completely annihilated, and at that time the poorer peas¬ 
ants likewise began to suffer under the purge. The only element of 
the peasantry which the Soviet government spared was the "reliable 
village proletariat", whose origin and attitude posed no threat to the 
collective (socialized) farm system. 

During the so-called period of "War Communism", or the time 
of the Civil War, from November 17, 1917, until March, 1921, the Com¬ 
munist regime imposed a system of mandatory sharing of all farm 
products to feed the Red Army and the bureaucracy. This actually meant 
that the peasants were not only forced to pay a compulsory tribute to 
the Soviet state, but also a stiff grain-tax. This form of double taxation 
was nothing more than a ruthless and arbitrary plundering of the en¬ 
tire peasantry by the civil and military authorities. If the peasant was 
eft with enough food on which to subsist after the first compulsory 
tri ute was paid, with the next compulsory tax the Red regime swept 
the last grain of wheat from the storage bin, which started the worst 
famine the world has ever seen. 

Although Lenin ordered the abolition of the above-mentioned com¬ 
pulsory tax tribute in 1921 by the introduction of a new tax in kind in 
terms of food, meat, and grain, and though the latter was somewhat 
less burdensome, nevertheless, due to the most inefficient and haphaz¬ 
ard way of handling the collected food resources, a tremendous quan¬ 
tity was left under the sky to spoil and rot away. And this happened 
simply because the Soviet authorities had failed to provide adequate 
storage facilities. 

However, later in 1924, a new tax law provided that all of the 
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previous taxes were to be combined into a "single farm tax", which had 
to be paid in cash. Although the value of the currency had been sta¬ 
bilized in the same year, this tax policy led to further disastrous con¬ 
sequences. The Soviet regime was finally forced to realize that it had 
brought the entire country to the brink of an abyss. It could see that 
by such a policy it would soon be faced with complete national bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

We have already mentioned the famine which hit the peasant 
population. Now the whole country was in the grip of a famine which 
took the lives of over ten million people. The number of people of 
German descent who died of starvation in the German Volga Republic 
reached 275,000 between 1917 and 1922, while in the Ukrainian Re¬ 
public, the home of the Mennonites, up to 124,000 persons died of 
starvation from 1917 to 1926. 

This disastrous economic situation led Lenin to introduce the well 
known "New Economic Policy" (the N. E. P.), which was supposed to 
last for a long time, according to this Soviet ruler. 

It should be emphasized that when the N. E. P. was put into opera¬ 
tion, it was intended to be a great relief, a new lease on life, and a 
boon for the victimized and tortured peasantry, who had tried to relieve 
their tensions by a series of peasant revolts. Even the German-speak¬ 
ing Mennonite minority, who for the most part were agriculturalists, did 
get a breathing spell during the N. E. P. period. Since private trading 
was restored, the profits gained by peasants and businessmen made 
it possible for them to become relatively prosperous again. Taxes did 
not vanish but the compulsory tributes and other taxes in kind were 
replaced by taxes paid in money. And although the state retained the 
ownership of land, the peasants were given the use of the land for an 
indefinite period of time. Even the Mennonites were able to recover 
some of the financial losses they had sustained before, within a period 
of six or seven years, despite the fact that the "prosperous" period un¬ 
der the N. E. P/s private enterprise system did not make it possible for 
them to reach the high standard of living of the pre-war years. 

It should be noted, however, that this "financial miracle of re¬ 

construction", which was lavishly praised by Lenin and his supporters, 
did not turn out to be as wonderful as it appeared on the surface after 
all! And this was so because the cost of industrial growth had to be 

born solely by the peasants again. The taxes levied during the N. E. P. 

period were absolutely inadequate to finance economic reconstruction 
and industrial development. 

In fact, the N. E. P. period proved in the end to be another horrible . 
form of exploitation of the farming population by the Soviet regime. It 
was true that under the N. E. P. the peasant could sell his farm output 
at a profit after his tax had been paid and that he could do so by using 
the open market in any way that pleased him. However, the prices 
which he obtained for his produce were extremely low in comparison 
with the prices he had to pay for consumer goods in the city. Thus the 
pebsant was constantly faced with the so-called "scissors crisis". This 
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meant, of course, that on the one hand he was spurred by the N.E.P. to 
produce more and more farm products for sale on the open market in 
order to secure consumption goods for his money. On the other hand, 
however, he was given a knock-out blow by the high prices he was 
forced to pay to the city merchants. And these exceedingly low prices 
for his farm products were determined beforehand and were forced 
upon the peasant by the Soviet government. Actually the Communist 
regime was bent primarily on solving the problem of industrialization, 
which was more important in the eyes of the rulers than reviving the 
agricultural sector of the Soviet economy. It turned out to be nothing 
less than a battle for the survival of the Communist state, which in¬ 
volved the radical destruction of the prosperous peasants, who were 
looked upon as a major threat to the very existence of the Marxist So¬ 
cialist State. 

The year 1927 marked not only the beginning of the Five Year 
Plan decided upon by the Communist Party Congress but also a most 
determined effort to destroy the newly strengthened peasantry. This 
ruthless policy was to be executed in order to crush any peasant resist¬ 
ance whatsoever to the existing Communist regime in Russia. 

The top priority objective of the Soviet state was the promotion of 
large mechanized agricultural concerns, the so-called grain factories 
in which work was performed exclusively for the state, and which 
amounted to the industrialization of the peasantry (it was the Com¬ 
munist method of introducing socialism on the farm), which meant that 
the state was the only employer of farm workers. In order to achieve 
the objective of farm industrialization, the state built a great many fac¬ 
tories for the production of tractors and other modern farm machinery, 
although a considerable number of them had already begun the manu¬ 
facture of tractors by 1928-1929. 

It may be noted that, as of January 1, 1935, the Soviet economy 
had at its disposal 278,413 tractors, of which 175,879 were placed in 
the service of state-operated agricultural concerns. 

However, these farm tractors were given to 5,800 tractor stations, 
which functioned as control organs of the entire collective farm system. 
Since the collective farms could hardly produce anything without 
tractors, the peasants had to follow the dictates of the tractor sta¬ 
tions. This led to the stamping out of all individualism on the part of 
the peasants. 

The "First Five-Year-Plan" began on October 1, 1928. This marked 
the third economic period following the revolution, and was the time 
of the most radical socialization and the ultimate enslavement of the 
Russian people by the Communist Party, which now boasted of having 
established the "workers 7 state". 

By October, 1933, the Soviet objective of bringing at least fourteen 
per cent of all farms under forced collectivization was to be reached 
without fail. 

With this purpose in mind, the struggle with the Kulaks entered a 
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new phase. The Soviet state had virtually declared a class war against 
this prosperous group of peasants, whom it regarded as enemies of 
the state. 

On November 13, 1929, the German National Paper gave notice 
to the effect that there was no place for the Kulak in the collective farm 
system. He was sentenced to die! 

The forced collectivization proceeded on schedule and was ruth¬ 
lessly pushed by Stalin's henchmen: Kaganovitsch, Yagoda (the chief 
of the G. P. U.), and Yakowlev. The drive led to the total physical 
destruction of the best peasants of Russia. The simple truth was that 
the Kulaks were earmarked for death as class enemies. The legal basis 
for their "liquidation" was the decree of December 15, 1928, concern¬ 
ing the arrangement and use of land. It should be noted that the num¬ 
ber of German "Kulaks" marked for death exceeded by far the number 
of those who lived in the Russian villages. 

★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER II 

HOW THE FLIGHT TO MOSCOW BEGAN AND WHAT BROUGHT IT ABOUT 
Introduction 

It should be said at the outset that the flight over Moscow was 
not an unpremeditated undertaking. It started initially with a group of 
Mennonites who had successfully made their way to Moscow and who, 
after a prolonged period of patient waiting and prayer and repeated 
payments to Soviet government officials, had finally managed to get 
legal passports to leave the country. Naturally, such good news spread 
like wildfire among other scattered Mennonite communities, and this 
caused a mass movement of thousands to Moscow in an effort to go 
abroad as well. However, there was no formal organization to spon¬ 
sor a mass emigration in 1929, nor was there any formal leadership 
to guide such a venture. 

The story of how the first group of Mennonites happened to reach 
Moscow, of their motives for abandoning their homes, and what they 
experienced in the Soviet capital are the substance of this chapter (as 
related by H. J. Willms and P. B. Epp). The content is based upon two 
reports by eyewitnesses to all these events. They showed that since 
Communism had gained extensive control over wide areas of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, it was becoming increasingly evident that Communist 
thought and practice was bound to regiment everything under its total¬ 
itarian regime and that Communism intended to provide only its so¬ 
lutions to all problems for all concerned. 

It soon became evident that the Communist program was being 
carried out with a grim ruthlessness which even a hardened criminal 
had not mastered. What bloody tracks were left behind, what suffer¬ 
ings and hardships were experienced — even a thinking person who 
had not lived behind the Iron Curtain could hardly imagine or realize. 
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Within a very short period of time the Russian southland became 
known as the "jewel" of the Communist revolution. What this meant 
was the intensification of aggressive efforts by the Communists, spurred 
by Lenin and subsequently by Stalin, to destroy private enterprise prac¬ 
ticed by all Mennonite and Russian farmers, and to carry out the pro¬ 
gram of forced collectivization of the farms and industrialization, as 
previously determined by the first Five Year Plan. 

It was natural that under such a regime of force and violence the 
urge to flee to another country became stronger and more intense. It 
was also understandable that even a forced breakthrough seemed to 
be reasonable and fair, in order to get out of Communist Russia and 
move abroad. 

* * * 

When, after an interval of thirty years, one tries to describe the 
causes which led many of our co-religionists to sell whatever they had 
of value or simply to leave everything behind in order to find a haven 
of refuge in flight, it must be emphasized that these revelations are 
personal opinions. However, many others in the Eastern part of Rus¬ 
sia beyond the Ural Mountains had practically identical experiences. 

At first, it seemed that everything had turned for the better after 
the most difficult years of the First World War. Most of the conscripted 
men had returned to their homes, with the exception of a few who 
had either died or vansihed. With new courage and determination, 
the people went about to restore the farms and the neglected land for 
production. 

After the Communist regime had gained the upper hand in the 
severe civil war with the various partisans, groups of General Kolt- 
schak's White Army followers and supporters, Cossacks, Czechs, and 
other "local rebellious" elements, the Soviet rulers could afford to use 
democratic forms in scheduling new "elections". However, these were 
conducted under the strict supervision of the Communist Party represent¬ 
atives. Through these elections just mentioned, held in November, 
1920, even the author of these notes was brought into the local Soviet 
government: first, into the village Soviet apparatus, and a little later 
into the county Soviet administration as well. What this actually meant 
was that those who were thus "elected" became tools of exploitation 
by the Soviet regime! 

Although a bumper crop was recorded that year, much of the 
grain was never threshed but was either left to stay in the field or 
picked and then left in piles outside under the open sky. Furthermore, 
what grain did get threshed was soon used up by all of the existing 
households. But, as soon as the Bolshewicks seized power, they prompt¬ 
ly ordered the farmers to deliver grain requisitions to the authorities. 
Not only was every county administration held responsible for the de¬ 
livery of a specified quota of grain, but every village had to do the 
same and there was no compensation for the grain whatsoever! For 
example, the Chortitza County administration was forced to haul a 
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auota of 100,000 PUD or 3,600,000 pounds of grain .... Since this was 
a most unbearable burden and an unheard of thing, it was resisted by 
the farmers. However, the inhuman tax measure was successfully 
enforced in campaign fashion with the aid of government and military 
officials. 

Despite these excessive tax burdens, every farmer still tried to 
plant the greatest quantity of seed grain possible. They were opti¬ 
mistic enough to hope that the Soviet government might change its 
harsh economic tactics and demonstrate a better understanding of the 
lot of farmers. Unfortunately, however, their hopes were shattered 
and they suffered disappointment again. 

Obviously, it was extremely difficult for the Mennonites, as farm¬ 
ers, to serve as local government officials. This we realized very soon, 
for the orders of the Soviet regime poured in day after day and with 
each succeeding decree the Soviet demands bcame more drastic than 
before. We felt, at first, that it wasn't really the intention of the go¬ 
vernment to execute these written orders. However, we soon learned 
otherwise. At the beginning my good friend, the assistant and sec¬ 
retary, let most of these orders disappear in the large drawers of his 
desk, but it didn't take long to realize the error of such a procedure, 
when everyone personally received an urgent warning to comply with 
the orders within the next twenty-four hours. With this, the dream of 
freedom, "Svoboda", and any illusions about it were gone with the 
wind. Instead, the dictatorship had fully emerged! 

One day we were ordered to send in the total grain acreage of 
our county for the next spring season. Having transmitted the order 
to the villages, we subsequently received the required information and 
forwarded it to the higher Soviet organs. In the meantime, however, 
all local officials were informed before the harvest season that a single 
tax in kind would be imposed. In addition, they were ordered to take 
over the cost of maintaining all public offices and the various local 
officials. The over-all results of these drastic measures were severe 
hardships and bitter disappointment. 

All the official tax lists were on hand when harvest time arrived, 
but the harvest yields had been set much higher than our estimates. 
The Soviet regime simply declared that the farmers had cheated the 
government when they had listed their land acreage allotments. For 
this reason the Soviet authorities had decided that they would base 
their tax on double the quantiy of land, claiming that the farmers had 
indeed seeded this amount. This unwarranted procedure produced ter¬ 
rible shock, confusion, and consternation among our people every¬ 
where. To comply with the order to pay a double tax meant not only 
to deliver the original grain tax but all future seed grain as well plus 
food intended for their own private consumption. Why did the farmers 
have no other alternative but to comply? Obviously because they were 
under tremendous pressure from the government. 

However, the farmers decided now to sow less grain in the irp- 
mediate future. But, when this had been done, and after the tax in 
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kind had been forcibly collected by the tax agents, the officials of the 
Red regime appeared on the scene again. It didn't matter whether 
the planting season was beginning or over, the Soviet officials demand¬ 
ed that all those who stood for the government had to plant the same 
quantity of seed grain as during the previous year. 

This was a horrible situation, indeed, because there was no seed 
grain available to the farmers. Many thousands had delivered the 
total harvested grain to the government under severe pressure. How¬ 
ever, the farmers had been given the understanding that they needn't 
worry about the seed grain, since the government promised to take 
care of this matter and provide it. 

As had been the case before, this proved to be another example 
of broken promises, for every farmer who had not been allowed to 
keep the needed seed grain was left to shift for himself to get it. Of 
course, this meant that the government loaned the seed grain to the 
farmer and when the grain was threshed it had to be turned over to 
the local Soviet authorities. And this in turn meant another year of 
starvation. Every time the process of planting and harvesting was 
completed, the government taxed them again beyond their capacity 
to pay. Whatever the Soviet rulers had preached about their sympathy 
for the poor, the peasants, and farmers, turned out to be empty words 
and broken pledges. 

Whenever the tax in kind was not turned in in accordance with 
the "wishes" of the workers' state, the government sent in military de¬ 
tachments "to remind" the farmers of their duty toward the state. 

Soon the observer could see the long chain of wagons laden with 
grain, as farmers waited day after day for a chance to unload their 
cargo. However, when the wagons were eventually unloaded, the 
grain had to be dumped right on the ground, where it remained under 
the open sky, because no storage facilities had been provided by the 
government. Besides grain, the farmer was forced to deliver a speci¬ 
fied number of cattle. But if a farmer was unable to meet the grain 
requirements he had to substitute a quantity of meat. 

This unhappy situation has been well described by G. Fast in 
In the Steppes of Siberia, in which he portrayed a similar instance un¬ 
der the heading, "The Poor Man's Last Cow". However, during these 
hectic days of deprivation and hunger, such things were experienced 
time and again. 

A drastic case in point was the ordering of the immediate 
slaughter of cows ready for calving, regardless of the fact that such a 
stupid practice involved serious economic waste. 

It was natural that the hearts of the farmers were bleeding every 
time they made the supreme effort to fulfill the requirements of the 
government. The cruelest tragedy was that whenever a farmer was 
absolutely unable to pay the tax in kind through no fault of his own, 
he was deprived of his farm instruments, his plows, his reapers, and his 
threshing outfits. To add insult to injury, he was arrested, sent to an 
unheated grain shed thirty miles away, poorly fed, and kept there 
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until he signed an official agreement to the effect that the required tax 
would be paid. It was during this terrible period that our people 
learned the true nature of the Communist regime. For obvious reasons, 
these constantly harrassed and oppressed farmers began to yearn for 
nothing else except to get away from it all. Humanly speaking, how¬ 
ever, there seemed to be no prospect and no way out of this enslaved 
condition. There was no open road which might have led them out of 
this "Soviet paradise", which the Bolsheviks called their "famous land 
of freedom". 

It is to be noted that the next few succeeding years were some¬ 
what different. What happened was that the over-all tax in kind was 
replaced by a money tax. But it should be hastily added that the op¬ 
pression of the farmer did not cease with the newly devised type of 
taxation. Although for a few years there seemed to be a relaxation 
of pressure on the part of the government, it was soon exerted again 
with greater vigor and determination. 

The class struggle, which was tantamount to the moral disintegra¬ 
tion of the villages, had been taken to the villages under a ruthlessly 
designed plan. Up until then all of the peasants felt, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, that they were on the same level. What happened now was 
a separation of Soviet citizens and enemies of the state, of rich and 
poor people, of reactionaries and honest non-party individuals, and 
the like. This phenomenon produced villages torn by dissension and 
disintegration, which was frightfully hard to bear. The harmony which 
had characterized the village peasants during the most difficult years 
of resettlement when they had struggled and worked together in mu¬ 
tual trust, was now in shambles, destroyed by hatred and suspicion of 
each other. It was a creeping poison affecting everyone. It worked 
in places where it was least expected and was often found in the closest 
quarters. Although the village peasants had worked hard during the 
years when the terror had been relaxed and a new hope for a better 
life had arisen, this now was crushed to the ground by the new Soviet 
decrees. What was intended was the elimination of all private proper¬ 
ty ownership and the establishment of an over-all collective farm sys¬ 
tem by means of the new systems of taxation. No sooner had the 
harsh money tax been paid than the peasants were forced to pay a 
supplementary "voluntary" tax. This latter tax, however, was imposed 
only upon the more well-to-do peasants and not upon the village pro¬ 
letariat. 

It should be well noted that the "voluntary" tax was given "ap¬ 
proval" by those residents of the villages who had absolutely nothing 
to do with farm management. When the Communist Party wanted to 
secure favorable action on a tax measure, they would call a general 
mass meeting of a certain class of people in the villages, to whom glow¬ 
ing promises were made to insure the achievement of the objective. 
These people were not the expert well-to-do farmers, for these had lost 
their voice in government by Soviet decree. Those who were called 
upon to take part in the referendum were members of the servant class. 
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domestic workers, the herdsmen of hogs and cattle, menial workers, 
low skilled craftsmen, night watchmen, and the like. At the same time, 
the Communist Party men did not overlook the upper-class farming 
community, because they feared their influence. Soviet agents would 
visit the well-to-do peasants to press for their support of a tax measure, 
but would usually secure the support by the threat of reprisals. Hence 
a favorable outcome could always be predicted: namely, an overwhelm¬ 
ing endorsement of the undertaking for adoption and execution of ihe 
tax. Under such conditions of duress, there was no one who would 
dare to voice any protest, criticism, or opposition to a tax measure ac¬ 
cepted on a "voluntary basis". Furthermore, attendance by citizens at 
such mass meetings was compulsory, and an absentee was looked upon 
as a suspicious or dangerous saboteur. Many a head of a household 
would return from such meetings thoroughly worn out and sorely de¬ 
pressed. 

What the Soviet regime was determined to do was to kill every 
shred of individualism and private initiative of the well-to-do farmer. 
Private enterprise was to lose its fighting chance of success. 

The farmer of substance was placed in a hopeless quandary. If 
he planted his seed grain, the tax on the crop yield was set at an 
exorbitantly high rate. If he failed to seed his crop, he was branded 
as an enemy of the state, a status which deprived him of all political 
and legal rights of a full-fledged citizen of the land. 

In addition, the Soviets put a stop to all religious education in the 
schools. This had been the place where all children of the Mennonite 
faith were taught religion. Whereas the law forbade the teaching of 
religious beliefs to children, the right to anti-religious propaganda was 
guaranteed. Even the children were used as tools by atheistic teachers 
to influence them against their parents. It was unthinkable even to 
permit Mennonite children to attend any worshio service, choir prac¬ 
tice, or Sunday school. What really hurt was the prohibition of the 
preaching of the Gospel by paralyzing the activities of the ministers 
of the churches, who were placed under strict surveillance of the G. P. U. 

In the initial stages of the Soviet grasp of power by the Bolsheviks, 
they recognized the Mennonite principle of non-resistance, which 
exempted them from bearing arms in time of war. However, in the 
course of the years this privilege was completely denied. Under such 
psychological and economic duress the situation became more severe 
and hopeless. No matter where one looked, one could see nothing but 
peril and destruction, decline and devastation. Finally, there was a 
last determined effort to put desire into action and for the sake of free¬ 
dom to leave this land of misery and frustration. 

Turning our attention to the Mennonites who lived in Siberia, we 
find that the number of emigrants from that area was very small du¬ 
ring the period from 1923 to 1927. The situation there was different 
in many respects from that of those living in South Russia. There existed 
no land crisis in Siberia. The farmers in that region had obtained 
equal quantities of land from the Czarist government. The overwhelm- 
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ing majority of the population belonged to the farm communities. Since 
no industry had as yet developed, there were no labor problems. Al¬ 
though there were large farm villages in Siberia, large cities did not 
exist there. 

The writer knows of only one large Mennonite group which organ¬ 
ized for emigration in 1926. Some of the leading men in the group 
were detained for administrative purposes and were allowed to follow 
the group only after a prolonged waiting period and a long struggle 
to overcome many bitter hardships. In this particular emigration ven¬ 
ture everyone was left to his own devices. Whoever wanted to leave 
the country started first with an application for a passport to the ap¬ 
propriate authorities in the local capital. If refused, he proceeded to 
take further steps in this direction. Thus quite a number of families 
sold everything they had and fled to Moscow, where they obtained 
passports after a while in order to get out of Russia. However, these 
cases were scattered and did not represent a mass emigration move¬ 
ment. 

The fact that a mass migration did not occur made the situation for 
us more and more difficult, because the government had no intention 
of dealing justly with the farmers, only of destroying them. Blows were 
directed first against our farms and then against ourselves. The Soviet 
aim was definitely substantiated by future developments. Hence, for 
the sake of our families we had firmly decided to risk everything in 
order to get out of Russia. However, we strongly believed that this 
determination was not just our own will but God's will, based on our 
conviction that our action was grounded in the will of God. 

It soon became evident that the Mennonites were serious in their 
determination. By the end of 1928 numerous families had completely 
liquidated their farms and in January 1929 they proceeded to Moscow 
to apply for passports at the W.Z.I.K. (the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee of the Congress of Soviets) and to wait in Moscow for further 
developments. From time to time other families followed by train, while 
still other family units went to Moscow temporarily to file applications 
for passports there and then returned to their home bases to wait for 
things to happen that might enable them to go abroad. Still others 
took the long route, crossing the Amur River and traveling all the way 
through China to Charbin, as had previously been done by other Men¬ 
nonites. It seemed as if everyone went his own way. It should be 
pointed out that those families who had arrived in Moscow first either 
went to the "Rus-ka-pa" (The Russian-Canadian Trade Association) or 
to the Ministry of the Interior. Undoubtedly this was not only a very 
daring venture but a tremendous gamble as well. 

The fact that some "won the sweepstakes" in this big gamble could 
not be credited to our ingenuity. It was the Lord who was gracious to 
us, and to Him goes all the glory for every success we experienced du¬ 
ring those hectic days. 

One day, to our great surprise, brought the good news, which 
naturally spread rapidly, that all those families who had gone to Mos- 
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cow to apply for passports and then promptly returned to their homes 
receive their passports. And this was literally true. When they came 
back to Moscow, they did get their passports and proceeded to Canada. 
Also, a second group of families who instead had been patiently wait¬ 
ing in Moscow after filling applications for passports were happily in¬ 
formed that they likewise had been granted passports by the W.Z.I.K. 
to leave the country. 

This favorable action on the part of the Soviet government led to 
a panic among the Mennonites who had more recently come to Moscow. 
And now everyone pushed himself to the front. But the government 
now issued a decree to the effect that no further applications for pass¬ 
ports would be accepted by the W.Z.I.K. 

The government's refusal to consider further pleas for granting 
passports caused a mental state of hopelessness that drove many to 
pray earnestly and hard to God for help. We were reminded of the 
Russian saying that "Whoever hadn't been in the ocean hadn't learned 
to pray." Our own version of that proverb read: "Whoever hadn't been 
stranded in Moscow hadn't learned to pray." 

At that time we were advised by P. Froese, who was quite at home 
in Moscow, to make a direct appeal to Smidowitsch, member of the 
W. Z. I. K., for permission to emigrate. Even though Smidowitsch was 
the minister of church affairs, Froese's good suggestion was very dif¬ 
ficult to carry out. 

The main obstacle was that the W. Z. I. K. refused to accept any 
further applications for passports. However, one way still remained 
open for us, namely, to bring our urgent requests to the attention of 
the top leaders of the Soviet government. In this case it meant a direct 
appeal to Kalinin himself. He at that particular time was the chairman 
of the Council of People's Commissars end the President of the Soviet 
Union. In this capacity, Kalinin accepted petitions from the people all 
across Russia two days a week. We remembered that even the Sec¬ 
retariat of the W. Z. I. K. had frequently recommended that we should 
take our petitions to President Kalinin. 

However, we had often had a chance to observe the futility of 
such attempts. It was practically impossible to present our petitions to 
Kalinin simply because of the lack of time allotted for the consideration 
of such matters. Kalinin received and examined from three to four 
hundred petitions, with the assistance of four or five secretaries, during 
extremely limited periods of appointment — two hours at the most. 

Nevertheless we did not cease to press for urgent consideration 
of our petitions, and finally a warm-hearted secretary suggested that 
we submit a written letter to Smidowitsch with a request for an appoint¬ 
ment. We discussed this matter with P. Froese and he approved the 
procedure and suggested that the petition should carry several sign¬ 
atures. With heavy but prayerful hearts we prepared the petition and 
transmitted it to Smidowitsch as suggested before. Within a few days 
I received a personal card from Smidowitsch inviting me to discuss the 
issue with him at a specific time. One of the older brethren, Henry 
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Janzen, had made a remark to me on a previous occasion to the follow¬ 
ing effect, "Brethren, you are working with the W.Z.I.K. at the top 
level; we who are working at ihe lower levels will pray to God!" 

It was remarkable to know that the good Lord now began to an¬ 
swer the prayers of His children for help in being rescued. 

When three of us, delegated for this mission, ascended the stair¬ 
way of the W. Z. I. K. building in Moscow on the appointed day and 
the clerk noticed our identification papers, passes, and the card with 
Smidowitsch's signature, he bowed politely — something we had not 
witnessed in the Soviet Union before — and ushered us into the office 
building by pointing his hand upward! 

As soon as we reached the third floor of the W. Z. I. K., we reported 
to the Chief of the Section on Foreign Affairs. He looked at our "won¬ 
der-working card" from Smidowitsch and likewise bowed politely and 
asked us to wait. (He had thrown me out previously, probably because 
we had pushed too hard.) He returned after we had waited for about 
thirty minutes and presented us to Smidowitsch. Although the latter 
appeared to be very serious, he treated us well. When we had pre¬ 
sented our case to Smidowitsch, he promised to submit our request to 
the Presidium of the W. Z. I. K. once more. We were now supposed to 
submit the list of those Mennonites who had come to Moscow up through 
June 1, 1929. In a very serious tone he told us to inform our Brethren 
that no one else would be permitted to leave Russia later on, which 
subsequently proved to be true. 

When we asked that he allow us to put every person on the list 
who had come to Moscow up to the date of the appointment with Smi¬ 
dowitsch, he replied at once that he was in no position to do that. He 
also said, after we returned our thanks to the official, that he had not 
indicated our problem was now solved. All he would do would be to 
present the issue to the Presidium of the W. Z. I. K. and the Chief of the 
Section of Foreign Affairs would carry it further. 

With this gesture of good will, we were formally dismissed. We 
left with a definite impression that the Lord would answer our serious 
prayers. This actually turned out to be true. The list of those who had 
come to Moscow by June 1, 1929, was now hurriedly prepared. It in¬ 
cluded approximately twenty-nine Mennonite families. 

To our great satisfaction we did receive our passports within a 
relatively short period of time. However, these were the last travel 
permits which the Soviet regime handed out to our people from Siberia. 

We had left our home town, Markowka, on February 26, 1929, 
and, after many trials and difficulties in Moscow, we were able to leave 
the Russian capital on August thirtieth of the same year. We will never 
forget Moscow, where we camped in summer "Datschas". It is there 
that we learned to pray in earnest and experienced how the Lord an¬ 
swered our prayers. 

During the events which took place in Moscow, something occurred 
with which the Mennonite groups from Slavgorod, Siberia, had not 
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reckoned. The good news that the Mennonites in Moscow had received 
passports spread like wild fire throughout the Mennonite Brotherhood 
in Russia. Since conditions were the same practically everywhere, the 
eyes of everybody were turned to Moscow. Consequently, from the 
various settlements in Molotschna, Memrik, Chortiza, Caucasus and 
other places, many Mennonites went to Moscow in person in order to 
take a look at the situation with respect to their chances of getting out 
of Russia. On the other hand, there were those who did not approve 
of this procedure. 

Once the first passports had been issued by the Soviets, an at¬ 
mosphere of gloom and despair settled over the colonies of Russian 
Mennonites. And then began a big trek to Moscow, in the hope of 
saving what could be saved or at least of staying alive. So, at the last 
moment, just before our own departure, our people streamed to Mos¬ 
cow from every direction. They came in single families or in groups 
and for the most part had very little means at their disposal for survival. 
Everyone was asking himself the crucial question, "Will we be able to 
get out of Russia?" 

This serious problem pressed hard upon my heart and mind, and 
a deep sigh came from my breast, "Dear Lord, please help us now! 
There will be a catastrophe in Moscow!" 

★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER III 

THE CAUSES OF THE FLIGHT TO MOSCOW 
1. The Contradictory Policies of the Soviet Regime 

Having been fortunate in surviving, with God's help, the aftermath 
of the First World War, the effects of the bloody Revolution, the horrors 
of the Red Terror, the anarchy during a period of lawlessness, and the 
years of famine which followed War Communism, we were able once 
more, for at least a short period of time, to enjoy the graciousness and 
friendliness of God. 

It was gratifying to be able to live in hope of a more decent human 
life again. Despite the heavy taxes, we managed, with God's help, 
diligence, and thrift, to establish the economy of the Mennonite farmer 
on a sound and firm basis again. 

At least there were some signs that this fervent hope of ours might 
be realized. It was the well known period of the "New Economic Po¬ 
licy" (or N. E. P.) which began in 1923. No one could foresee that it 
would last only until 1928. This interval of time was often referred 
to by Soviet authorities as the "Economic Wonder". In essence, this 
economic miracle meant that the Soviet citizens in the rural areas gained 
more independence in the management of the quota of land acreage 
allotted to them by the state, without having to suffer oppression and 
harrassment from any hooligan who was wearing a Communist star. 
Such individuals had previously had the authority to determine how 
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an experienced and expert farmer was to operate and manage his 
village farm. 

The writer, noting that the Lenin administration emphasized both 
economic revival and a more stable agricultural policy, mentioned the 
trend toward economic recovery to a Communist government official 
during a casual conversation. The latter responded, "We need fat hogs 
for the slaughter house!" 

This remark by a Communist gave food for thought and a renewed 
hope for better days. We felt that the rulers had realized the causes 
leading to the collapse of the Russian economy. We hoped that the 
Communist party would start something different after it had exper¬ 
ienced the grotesque fiasco of its Marxist experiments. We had con¬ 
stantly lived in fear as well as hope of the changes to come. And now 
came this positive hint from a Communist himself. 

The encouragement given to private enterprise during the N.E.P. 
period provided a relatively new lease on life for the reconstruction of 
the ruined or demolished farm industry. This experiment with "econ¬ 
omic freedom" spurred us on to renewed efforts on the farm front. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that Communism was still a major 
influence on the Kremlin rulers. The principle of the class struggle re¬ 
mained intact as before; there was not the slightest change in the re¬ 
duced acreage allotments to the individual peasant and farmer. How¬ 
ever, Ihe economic reforms did give a partial boost to agriculture. The 
dairy industry once again was promoted with vigor by the Mennonites. 
The so-called "Red German Cow", originally brought to South Russia 
in the distant past, not only regained recognition and importance, but 
also was spread throughout Russia. The farmer once more devoted his 
lime and energy to animal husbandry, especially with respect to breed- 
ding good horses in order 1o provide an adequate supply of the badly 
needed beasts of burden, which had become extremely scarce during 
ihe lean and hungry years. In fact, before the N.E.P. period, the land 
and the horse stables had become bereft of any horse power. 

It is worth noting that it was the German Mennonite farmer in 
Russia who was the strongest participant in the reconstruction of Soviet 
agriculture. Unquestionably, our small ethnic group was the advance 
guard or vanguard of the farm population and led the Russian people 
with a good example in promoting the cause of economic revival. The 
same Mennonite leadership was shown in converting to mechanization 
of agriculture. This was evidenced by the fact that as soon as the 
Soviet government recommended the establishment of machine-tractor 
cooperatives, the Mennonites took the initial steps for the improvement 
of methods of cultivation of land by the use of machines. 

However, the Soviet rulers had no intention of permitting capital¬ 
ism return 1o Russia for good. For this reason, the strongest and best 
situated peasants and farmers were allowed to participate in these 
machine cooperatives only during the initial stages of this undertaking. 
This group was used as tools to push economic recovery, because they 
were intelligent and a most courageous and enterprising element in 
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the agricultural classes. Moreover, being better off economically, they 
were the people in the best position to bear the financial obligations 
and responsibilities which a successful operation of this nature involved. 
Once this enterprise was established, this group was dismissed. Indeed, 
as soon as the machine tractors had been paid for by the well-to-do 
farmers, they were expelled without any compensation whatsoever. 

Nevertheless, the year 1927 brought the relief for which we had 
been looking. With its excellent crop yield, it provided an opportunity 
to eat white bread again, which had not been possible since 1919. We 
could also buy various articles of clothing in the fall of the same year. 
We even allowed ourselves the luxury of a brand-new bicycle at the 
price of 150 rubles (or $75.00). It was, indeed, a good year for all of us. 

However, this prosperity was short-lived, for the economic revival 
described above was soon nipped in the bud. 

In the fall of 1927 the newspapers circulated reports of a serious 
split within the highest echelons of the Communist Party hierarchy. What 
happened was the emergence of an opposing faction in the Party which 
was highly critical of the economic policies which had left the people 
to lead their own lives. The critics asserted that this was not the way 
to establish Marxist socialism. The outcome of the severe struggle at 
the top level of Party leadership was defeat of the moderate opposition. 
Their members were purged or executed, and Leon Trotzky, who was 
regarded by Stalin as the worst of them, was sent into permanent exile. 
As soon as this had been done, the victors proceeded to carry out the 
program of the opposition of the left and of the right. The opposition 
of the left had called for rapid total socialism in town and country; the 
opposition of the right had promoted the same goals, at a slower and 
more gradual rate. 

While the victorious party leaders repudiated the N.E.P. line of 
compromise with capitalism which had been advocated by the Right 
opposition, as well as the doctrine of world revolution promoted by the 
Leftist opposition, the victors nevertheless came up with somewhat mo¬ 
derate decrees at first. However, they soon decided to speed up the 
industrialization of the cities and collectivization of the peasants in the 
country by the Five Year Plan. In fact, the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Revolution in November, 1927, marked the determination of the Stalin 
regime to adopt a Plan whereby the rapid socialization of agriculture 
was to be carried out within a five-year period. 

The following account concerning these developments was written 
by Dr. W. Quiring, who viewed them from a political standpoint. 

"In March, 1921, the Soviet Union had decreed the New Economic 
Policy (the N.E.P.), which, according to the will of Lenin, was supposed 
to bring about a definite change for a prolonged period of time. What 
this meant for the victimized peasants, who had voiced their strong 
resentment in peasant uprisings, was a time of relaxed tensions, peace, 
economic recovery, and prosperity. Even to the German-speaking farm¬ 
ers it meant a breathing spell. Allowed more economic freedom in 
terms of farm management and sale of farm products in the open mar- 
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ket, the Russian peasants and Mennonite farmers planted and harvest¬ 
ed so effectively that food production not only wiped out the financial 
losses of the previous years but almost reached pre-war levels. Although 
the state retained land ownership, land was placed at the disposal of 
the peasants for permanent use. And the forced taxes in kind were 
replaced by money taxes which were less burdensome than the former. 

Thus the application of the principles of private enterprise to agri¬ 
culture brought the farmers to fairly high standards of living. 

However, this "economic miracle" proved to be a bubble soon to 
be burst. The economic revival generally obtained during this period 
was something less than a miracle and it was decided that the cost of 
the desired recovery was to be born solely by the farmers themselves. 
The money tax levied was absolutely inadequate to finance the gigantic 
economic buildup. 

A far greater problem arising during the N.E.P. period was the 
so-called "scissors crisis", which arose in city-country trade. Prices of 
manufactured products were extremely high while prices received for 
farm products were extremely low. Thus the terms of trade were against 
the farmers. Whereas previously a farmer had been able to buy a 
shirt for thirty pounds of grain, by 1923 he had to pay 250 pounds for 
the same article of clothing. The fact that prices were set by the gov¬ 
ernment, contrary to the espoused new economic freedom granted un¬ 
der the N.E.P., made it abundantly clear that it was the worst exploit¬ 
ation of the peasantry as a whole. As a matter of fact, Stalin had in 
mind the complete destruction of private enterprise in the Five Year 
Plan, which was ready to be placed before the Communist Party Con¬ 
gress in 1927. Economic Communism was to be put into practice on 
the farms by forced collectivization of agriculture. This meant that the 
peasants were forced to leave their farms and join the collective farm 
system. The forced collectivization was planned first because of Stalin's 
hatred for private enterprise, that is, because of ideological grounds. 
But it was also planned for political reasons, because Stalin saw that 
a strong peasantry was not only a danger to his political fortunes but a 
threat to his own existence as well. 

The obvious fact that a sound agricultural sector of the Soviet 
economy was needed to feed the entire nation was of secondary import¬ 
ance to the Stalin administration. 

In October, 1928, Stalin embarked upon the First Five Year Plan, 
which was the third economic period in the time of radical socialism. 
It was really a new class war aimed at the ultimate enslavement of the 
Russian people. The first period was characterized by the "Red Terror" 
in its extreme form, combined with "War or Military Communism". The 
second period was marked by the advent of the N.E.P. Although it 
came in time to save Russia from economic collapse, it was nevertheless 
disastrous to the peasants, who had to carry the burden of the cost of 
financing the economic reconstruction and to those who were ruined 
by the "scissors crisis" of urban-rural trade. The third period was that 
of Extreme Radical Socialism (the first stage of Communism) achieved 
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through the Five Year Plan, which was to turn the collective farms into 
"great factories of grain" (a goal which was never realized). 

By October 1, 1933, the Stalin regime expected that fourteen per 
cent of all peasant farms would be joined or combined with the col¬ 
lective farm system. What such a result actually represented was a 
new phase in the ruthless class struggle against the well-to-do farmers 
of Russia." 


2. The Beginning of Radical (or Revolutionary) Socialism 

As a result of the Five Year Plan, January, 1928, brought a shower 
of taxes of various sorts, following the collection of the tax in kind: 

1. Self-taxation (in name only). 

2. Mandatory purchase of government bonds and compulsory 
loans to the Soviet regime, in order to provide the operating cooperatives 
with necessities or needed commodities. 

3. Compulsory advance payments to the government. 

4. And many others in order to force the peasants to deliver the 
last grain to the government granaries. 

To every village Soviet were sent higher level Party representatives 
to supervise and carry out these orders. However, the impression was 
to be given that all this wcs (for all intents and purposes) a voluntary 
performance. 

In reality the procedure was as follows: 

First, our village Soviet included two Mennonite villages and a 
Russian settlement whose settlers had been forcibly transferred to us 
in order to divide our land acreage, which had been earmarked as 
surplus land. These three village units were obligated to advance 8,500 
rubles on a "voluntary" basis in the form of a purchased Peasant Loan 
for raising agricultural production. What it actually amounted to was 
the setting up of a peasant commission, made up of the most prosper¬ 
ous peasants, who were compelled to collect the money for the state. 

For guidance, the commision was given a list of those peasants 
who were obligated to turn in the money. Although an unreasonable 
demand was certainly involved, the process was set up so as to carry 
the apparent stamp of recognition and dignity for all concerned. 

For the commission itself, it was a relief inasmuch as they merely 
had to present the requested obligations without having to stipulate 
on their own the amount each had to pay. Since the writer himself was 
one of the responsible parties, he felt the burden of the job to be so 
much more difficult and exacting. Naturally, one would have pre¬ 
ferred to have a definite understanding on the part of the government 
agent as to how to approach the people as well as how to make it plau¬ 
sible to them. When the agent of the Soviet regime summoned us to 
his office, he laid down the following "objective" explanation, while 
putting his firing rod or pistol on the desk, "The required sum has to be 
delivered in so many days, and now you can get out!" 
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We hoped that after the expiration of the term this torture would 
cease. However, the tormentors, believing that there was still more 
grain available, came up with further taxes, each one harsher than the 
preceding one. 

This systematic plundering and exploitation of the peasantry did 
preclude any disclosure to the people of the intentions of the Bolsheviks, 
as if the Soviet regime intended to stifle cultural offensive and progress 
in agriculture. 

On the contrary, the government compelled the peasants to intro¬ 
duce pure bred cattle on their farms and the best and most progressive 
farmers, by their own effort and initiative, raised the best calves. How¬ 
ever, subsequently they were again subjected to special taxes. The 
same procedure applied to the production of high grade seed grain. 
In every case it was the best situated elements among the peasants who 
had to deliver the goods which the Soviets required them to produce. 

Having become tired of the constant harassment, torment, and op¬ 
pressive taxes, almost all of the peasants began to appeal to the agents 
of the government at a higher level, in the opinion that the lower 
echelons might have used arbitrary strictness in carrying out the orders 
of the state authorities. To be sure, there came regrets from the higher 
officials and the press, and a slight modification of the ways and means 
of forcing ihe peasants to pay the required taxes resulted. But the 
principle remained unchanged, namely, the "liquidation of the indivi¬ 
dual peasant". 

For example, it was supposed to be forbidden to search the gar¬ 
rets or attics or lofts in the houses for grain and other feed crop if the 
locality had delivered the bread quota to the government. However, 
in order to permit the officials an opportunity to check on this and make 
sure that the grain had been shipped out, they were instructed to search 
the lofts for bugs. The peasants would be unaware of there having 
been any pest-infected grain before. Wherever these bugs lodged 
among the kernels of wheat, they formed a webb which tied grains to¬ 
gether. However, the same effect might be simulated by spider webs, 
which could be found in every loft or garret where grain was kept. 

So, then, when the investigating commission appeared in the yard 
of a well-to-do farmer, who was picked in advance for the delivery of 
grain, the commissioners deliberately got hold of such spider webs, 
surreptitiously mixed the webb and the available grain, and immediate¬ 
ly announced the presence of insect pests, whereupon they confiscated 
the entire supply and penalized the farmer for even a greater amount 
than was available. Since these little bugs were known in Russian as 
"Dolgonossiki", or longnosed beetles, the leaders of the commission, 
who were for the most part Jews, were called Dolgonossiki in the verna¬ 
cular or popular tongue. 

Even though these commissioners appeared three times in the gar¬ 
ret of our farm establishment, they could not find a single beetle, simply 
because there was no grain there. However, what they found which 
they had not been looking for were two bags of flour. On the basis 
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of an allegation that this was more than we needed, the bags were 
seized and trucked away. 

All the farmers yearned for the coming of the spring season, in 
order to proceed to the prairie and to plant the grain seed. However, 
spring during that year made us wait a long time. Whereas January 
had brought quiet and balmy days, most of March gave us ice and frost. 
The vigorous seed of the winter wheat which had been planted with so 
much hope was covered with a thick ice crust, which gave us anxious 
fear rather than hope. When evenlually our fields had been warmed 
by the sunshine, we noticed that the wheat was faintly tinged with 
green color. But when we looked closely at the seedlings, it was evident 
that the whole crop was smothered and dead. 

What could be done now? Where could we get new seed grain? 
That was the burning issue. To be sure, there was some feed grain 
left, but it was an infinitesmall amount in comparison with the need 
for spring wheat seed, especially in view of the strong spring storms 
which often blew seed away. While all of us had had hopes in the 
fall of the previous year for a bumper crop, the months of May and June 
shattered these expectations. Despite all the promises of the Soviet 
government to provide us with the needed seed grain, they delivered in 
the end an altogether insufficient quantity of seed, and this was of the 
late varieties of crops, such as millet and corn. And these had to be 
bought at most exorbitantly high prices, in line with the principle of 
promoting the class struggle. 

However, even high government authorities began to be concerned 
about the consequences of the Communist policies. They looked for 
causes of failure and finally came up with the ironical answer that the 
Soviet personnel on the lower levels had failed to understand us 
("Nizhniye nye ponyali"). They promised that things would be done 
in a different way during the following year. Although changes did 
come, there was no improvement in the over-all situation. The social¬ 
istic system had to be kept intact at all cost. This was in line with a 
Mennonite proverb, "The wolf does let go of his hide, but not of his 
tricks". 

After the spring storms subsided, the refreshing rainy season came 
which revived the growing crops. However, the yield from the planted 
fields was meagre, giving us a very moderate crop. Naturally, there 
was no wheat croo at all, simply because summer or spring wheat were 
not cultivated in this region or section of the country and hence no seed 
grain of the spring variety was at hand. As far as rye was concerned, 
the picture was the same, since it was not generally cultivated. 

The big problem was where to get seed grain for the fall planting, 
and where to get bread. There was no relaxation on the taxing front. 
According to the papers, however, "something new" was to come re¬ 
garding taxes. Everyone was anxious to know about the new schemes. 
The Soviet regime had always exciting programs. 

It required more than mere knowledge of Marxist theories to con¬ 
struct a radical socialistic state with backward people, a modern state 
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which was to surpass all other progressive countries in terms of Com¬ 
munist achievements in every area of endeavor. But when the Soviet 
rulers fell short of their goals, they did not admit their failings or their 
inability to accomplish their objectives, but blamed the hated elements 
— the "Kulaks" and the priests of the church — for their failures. The 
same rationalization was applied to the hopeless agricultural situation 
described above. 

For a time the drive to level all economic classes was relaxed some¬ 
what and a token recovery or a more prosperous economy was permit¬ 
ted by the N.E.P. following the revolutionary days and war Communism. 
Very soon, however, total socialism again became the prime order of 
the day. 


3. The Liquidation or Physical Destruction of the Kulaks 

This phase of the Communist way of doing things began with the 
circulation of official orders which called for a commission of experts 
to tax any group of independent peasants, officially classified as "Ku¬ 
laks", who still managed their farms with the use of old threshers, grain 
mills, and hired labor, or who loaned money to borrowers for interest. 

Thus, our local Soviet received the order according to which twenty 
vigorous, independent farmers, who lived in two German villages, were 
earmarked as master farmers for a special tax. It was natural that our 
local Soviet immediately raised a strong protest against such arbitrary 
measures. However, it was a hopeless gesture even to attempt any 
resistance to such orders. The order called upon the local Soviets to 
designate the minimum of twenty of our best independent farmers as 
"Kulaks". It also forcibly put them under our jurisdiction. Then they 
were summarily ordered to appear before the county Soviet admin¬ 
istration. Here an investigating commission conducted a thorough 
examination of us. Every honest human being was shocked and un¬ 
nerved by this procedure. 

To be branded as an "expert farmer" or "Kulak", it was enough 
to employ one or more workers; to own four horses, two pure bred 
cows, or some poultry. Any one, for that matter, who possessed a little 
more property than his neighbor, such as a motor, or engine, or a small 
industrial outfit, belonged to the "Kulaks". Where under the N.E.P. 
period such peasants were awarded special prizes, now they were 
looked upon as exploiters. The consequence of being branded as a 
"Kulak" or an expert farmer was that one was forced to pay fifty to 
sixty per cent more taxes than normal taxation called for, even though 
the regular taxes already were calculated on the basis of a graduated 
formula. 

Although a graduated income tax had always been in operation 
in Soviet Russia, which involved higher taxes for higher incomes, the 
vicious aspect of it was that the declared amount of income of the in¬ 
dependent peasant was never accepted by the Soviet functionaries. 
In fact, the peasants' income was determined quite independently of 
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the actual facts. For example, according to the official assessment, the 
earnings of the peasant were set at 3000 rubles, although the actual 
income amounted to only 800 rubles. Or, if a peasant earned a crop 
yield valued at 170 rubles, he was not only responsible for paying the 
regular income tax, but was forced to pay an additional tax of 250 
rubles if he owned an engine. 

It was true that the independent peasant did have the right to 
appeal for a reduction in taxes, provided that his request was certified 
by the village Soviet. While some of the serious grievance appeals 
occasionally produced positive relief, the kind of stringent planned 
economy imposed upon the well-to-do peasants was absolutely unbear¬ 
able because it sapped the total moral strength and human energy to 
the limit. It would be hard for an outside observer to realize the 
agonizing effects of the Soviet-managed agricultural industry, especially 
in view of the fact that it was completely in the hands of unscrupulous 
and hard-boiled government bureaucrats. There was never any doubt 
as to what practical consequences their actions entailed. It was the 
most cumbersome and most expensive bureaucratic apparatus, whose 
financial costs fell entirely upon the peasantry. 

This dubious and inefficient method of promoting "modern" farm¬ 
ing gave food for thought even to those in authority, who apparently 
were more humanely inclined and more economically minded. 

The following statement made by a Communist Haftl, which ap¬ 
peared in a newspaper article, was provided by the author as evidence 
of the sentiment referred to above: 

"On the one hand, the peasant has been ordered to manage his 
farm in terms of cultural and material progress; on the other hand, he 
has been branded as a "Kulak" for engaging in such enterprise. By 
the same token, any peasant who owns a sewing machine or a gramo¬ 
phone could then be classified as an owner of an estate. How could 
it be possible for anyone to believe in cultural and material advance¬ 
ment on the village farm front by branding progressive people as 
Kulaks for making a change over from wooden spoon to a metal 
spoon? Just as soon as a peasant made a god job of cultivating his 
land, he would be taxed (to death) as an expert or master farmer. Who 
would be willing in the future to undertake a major task of cultivating 
his farm under such incredible conditions? For my part, I could not 
believe that such idiots are in existence, who would exert their total 
energy to promote better agriculural methods, and then be taxed for 
this effort as expert farm managers, as well as being deprived of their 
political right to vote in the end. What we must do in practice should 
be consistent with the princip'e of recognition that good farm manage¬ 
ment ought not to be regarded as a sign of work performed by a "Ku¬ 
lak", because a "Kulak" was such a peasant who in some way was 
found to exploit other people; or someone who turned out to be a 
village usurer", or a peasant who may have charged an excessive rate 
of interest on loans he had extended to other persons. Thus, what 
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stamped a person as a "Kulak" was the economic relationship of the 
peasant to other peasants in the village." 

What was extremely interesting to note was the fact that this part¬ 
icular quotation came from an address which had been given by Rykov, 
one of the highest officials during that period. However, it was ironic 
that this prominent Communist of the Red regime was subsequently 
purged or "liquidated" from the Party (a term used by the Soviets to 
designate their method of executing political enemies of the state). Al¬ 
though this speech had definitely been delivered in November, 1928, 
it did not appear in the newspapers until January of the following year. 

The question which many people were promted to ask was, "Why 
was ihe speech published so late?" The considered opinion in those 
days was that many things might not have happened or might have 
been prevented from happening, had the speech been officially pub¬ 
licized at an earlier date. These questions found their answers in the 
philosophy of Communism itself. From a purely economic standpoint, 
the harsh measures of the Soviet regime seemed like sheer nonsense. 
But a kind of logic in the approach appears when one remembers the 
class struggle and the conviction of the Communists that property 
ownership was the cause of all evil and was to be liquidated at all costs. 

At that time it was calculated how excessively expensive such 
nonsensical policies were for the state to carry out. It is not hard to 
visualize how many work-days were lost in this way. When one takes 
into consideration our own district with twenty-two village Soviets, 
from each of which the Soviet regime ordered twenty peasants to ap¬ 
pear before the District Soviet during the period when urgent work was 
to be done on the land, this amounted to 440 work days for a single 
day alone, without counting the paper work and statistical labor re¬ 
quired of peasants who were placed on committees and commissions. 
Returning home from such ordeals, one was completely exhausted and 
morally demolished. It took superhuman strength the next day to start 
with anything or any work whatsoever. 

Another example of brutal oppression was the realization of the 
farm loan. Although the Soviet government granted money for the 
improvement of agriculture, the peasants themselves were compelled 
to raise the money for the purchase of government bonds or for the 
acquisition of state loans, or so-called "Obligations", on which the 
authorities had promised to pay interest. Our village Soviet raised 
8,500 rubles for the loan, although no one either needed or wanted 
it at all. In order to carry out this financial transaction with success, 
a Communist was planted in our midst to supervise the "deal". How¬ 
ever, every village had also to set up an "elected commission", composed 
of five members, which was entrusted with this task. 

If one considers the daily wage of only three rubles received by 
these supervisors, the time spent in terms of days by the elected com¬ 
mission carrying out their function, the valuable time lost to the farmers 
who were compelled to advance the money yet who were anxious to 
negotiate a reasonable amount to be raised but failed to do so, and 
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if one further considers the duress and harrassment to which they were 
subjected by the Soviet agents and the discovery they made that the 
officials had secured signatures for a 2 # 500 ruble pledge from the peas¬ 
ants, which none of them could fulfill, it could easily be realized even 
by a minor what the terrible end results of such machinations might be. 

However, the controlled press reported to the public that the farm 
loans had been enthusiastically received and subscribed to, in spite of 
violent opposition from the enemies of socialism. It was in this ar¬ 
bitrary manner that the Soviet regime managed to extort money in 
advance for necessities as well as to adopt and execute various other 
government measures. 

As far as backers, enthusiasts, and hangers-on were concerned 
for such drastic procedures, there was an abundance of them in our vil¬ 
lages. Frequently among them were the psychopathic weak elements 
of the rural areas, the retarded people, and sometimes innocent victims 
who, as a rule, belonged to the poorest class of the villages. It was 
these elements which the Soviets exploited as instruments to achieve 
their ruthless ends. Some of the Soviet backers were opportunists who, 
having suffered great material losses through the War, the Revolution, 
or other circumstances, saw the chance to protect their "own hides" by 
backing the Soviet cause. Still others were some peasants who because 
of their initiative and ambition had succeeded in securing public office 
in the village Soviets and who, being essentially humane, sometimes 
were able to soften the arbitrary measures of the Red regime. Although 
the latter were tolerated at first by the Communist Party, they were 
subsequently exposed and purged. In other words, they suffered the 
same cruel fate as those whom they had protected: exile, imprisonment, 
and eventual death. 

The same treatment was meted out to younger people in the Soviet 
Union. The councils of government gave special attention to the train¬ 
ing of youth along Communistic principles in order to secure their loyal¬ 
ty. One group which was set up was the Komsomol, the Communist 
Union of Youth, whose task was to educate youth to become Commun¬ 
ists. The Komsomol made strenuous efforts to win young people of 
German descent. 

However, up to 1929 the Komsomol had little influence upon Ger¬ 
man youth except for a few in the poorer homes. Those attracted were 
chiefly a young generation of men, mentally retarded, who had been 
thoroughly neglected by the former village administration of the Czarist 
Regime. But among them also were some alert and educated young 
people residing in our fifty-two Mennonite villages on the Molotschna 
River. Unfortunately, they were misled into believing that the Commun¬ 
ist methods gave them a chance for self-advancement as well as a 
means of getting rid of what they described as the negative aspects 
of our particular ethnic orientation and our church life, which they dis¬ 
liked. For these reasons they joined the Communist League of Young 
People. By the time they realized the frightful error they had made, 
it was too late, and eventually most of these young people of Menno- 
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nite origin also became the victims of exile, without mercy or justice. 

Turning our attention to ourselves again, we would like to con- 
centrale in this report on the preparations which were made for celeb¬ 
rating Christmas in 1928. They began with the expectation that this 
year we would all get an "extra Christmas gift" in the form of a Person¬ 
al tax to the Soviet government. However, this was not to bother us 
too much. But the conditions which existed in Russia at that time had 
the effect of practically destroying all the traditional joys of Christmas 
for our children, for all public participation in the celebration of Christ¬ 
mas was strictly forbidden, because religion to the Communists was a 
poison and the children were not supposed to be poisoned in this way. 
Therefore, the usual Christmas Eve celebration with the children had to 
be eliminated. This was indeed a great disappointment to all of us, 
but the Scripture said, "Be ye obedient to the government!" Was this 
Biblical injunction right this time? Yes, we asked ourselves this ques¬ 
tion then. Although Christmas celebrations were not directly forbid¬ 
den if held within the family circle in private, commercial candles could 
not be bought; neither was the securing of Christmas trees allowed. 
This was the Christmas when we had no tree to brighten the home. 
However, we took decorative shrubs with home-made candles of tallow 
to decorate the shrubs. In this way we managed to enjoy Christmas 
within the close family circle. We were worried about the consequences, 
but nothing happened this time. 

"Self-taxation" was scheduled for the New Year. In a democratic 
country, such as Canada, it is impossible for people to imagine how 
this was established in the land of the Soviets. The government plan 
asked that ten to twenty-five per cent of the agricultural tax be collected 
for the purpose of promoting agriculture by "voluntary" means. The 
members of the Executive Committee of the Local (Raion) Districts and 
the village Soviets decided that the self-taxes were to be set at 25 per 
cent of the actual tax rate. In order to make it easier for the author¬ 
ities to realize this objective, they attached a "Committee of the Poor" 
to every village Soviet. These committees were to be the helpers of 
the Soviet regime in fulfilling the plans for agricultural socialization. 
The Committees of the Poor had to be carefully drilled in their proced¬ 
ures. The Soviet government summoned these and all the labor unions, 
teachers, nurses, and physicians to a meeting, where the importance 
of the project was strongly emphasized. Such an approach, of course, 
was criticized by the intelligentsia. How could the project be interpret¬ 
ed as a self-taxing action if those who were to pay the taxes had no 
personal connection with the project and its development. The instructor- 
supervisor's simple retort was, "You must not forget that we have the 
class struggle in mind." There was no way out: the intelligentsia had 
to be "persuaded" (with force, if necessary). 

Our village Soviet, which at this time comprised five villages, took 
each village separately. First on the list was Orloff. Having twice 
decided at the village meeting in favor of ten per cent of the actual 
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tax, this result was kept intact. And now they moved to our own vi|. 
lage, Tiege. The writer recalls our experiences as follows: 

The first session began at six o'clock and lasted until seven. The 
"election" of the Executive resulted in naming a Party man as chairman 
and the village Soviet clerk as the secretary. When a count of those 
present was made, it was discovered that half of the qualified voters 
were missing. The meeting was declared illegal, but within half an 
hour a second session began, with one-third of the voters being said 
to constitute a quorum. 

After the chairman called the meeting to order. Comrade N took 
the floor. A long-winded speech in German with a strong Jewish accent 
was given, explaining the significance of the project. The speech was 
purposely prolonged by constant repetition and inclusion of remarks 
on bridge-building. X-ray instruments for hospitals, repairs of school 
buildings, a seven-year work school, and the like. This was followed 
by several unimportant questions from the floor concerning a few 
relatively unimportant subjects, which were answered by less important 
long-winded answers. 

Then some of the citizens at the meeting emphasized the fact that 
the people were eating barley bread. This indicated the mood of the 
people attending this assembly. When the vote was taken for the self¬ 
tax, the outcome was decisive. By a show of hands, most of those who 
took part voted for the ten per cent tax. A higher tax of twenty-five 
per cent, which had been approved by regional. District, and village 
Soviets was voted down, 23 in favor and 44 against. But this referen¬ 
dum on the lowest level was not accepted. The Pcrty member began 
to speak once more. Since only sixty-seven of the seventy-two voters 
had voted, it was imperative that a second, open ballot be taken, be¬ 
cause of the ignorance that prevailed among those who attended the 
meeting. However, the second ballot produced exactly the same result 
as before. Comrade N then reprimanded the audience of assembled 
citizens, intimating that he certainly had to deal with shady characters. 
Then came a declaration that the meeting would now be regarded as 
illegal and dismissed. 

In the meantime, another meeting was held in Orloff, with two 
open ballots and the same negative results. Also, a second meeting 
was called in Tiege and conducted along similar lines as before. Once 
again the Party man made expansive and long explanations em¬ 
phasizing the thesis that it had become necessary to curb the Kulaks 
and the priests in the villages. They did not need their advice, only 
their money. The Regional Chief said that the villagers had to vote 
for the twenty-five per cent tax rate because the regional, district, and 
village Soviets had voted for it. But those who sat on the benches re¬ 
torted that in the latest issue of the newspaper. The New Village, one 
could read in black and white that only the voice of the majority of the 
particular locality was to be considered valid. When the balloting was 
over, the outcome was as before: 16 voted for the 25 per cent tax rate, 
while 60 voted against it. This led to adjournment of the meeting, 
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which was declared illegal again. It became clear to the Soviets that 
another approach had to be devised to achieve their previously deter¬ 
mined goal. 

The authorities, therefore, set about to instruct and drill some of 
the agricultural protelariat or the poor peasants in finding grounds 
upon which the well-to-do peasanls could be charged with agitation 
against the self-taxation measure. 

(However, it should be said at the outset that there really were 
not any peasants really better situated than others at the time, due to 
the land reform which had been strictly followed during the early 
twenties. Consequently, no peasant had more land than another. Every 
family had been allotted the same quantity of land. If there were any 
farmers who were somewhat better off than others, it was due simply 
to the fact that their land was better cultivated and produced better 
yields per acre. Furthermore, no agricultural implements had as yet 
been distributed.) 

The following incident illustrates the reprisals which were taken 
against the better off peasants: 

One of the "well instructed" poor peasants appeared at the Con¬ 
sumers' Cooperative and asked Mr. "D" for a cigarette. After "D" had 
given him what he wanted, "D" turned away. The poor peasant again 
accosted "D" with a remark concerning the self-tax, a subject which 
was the current topic of the day. "D" replied that he had nothing to 
do with it, because he had no voting rights. Then "D" was taken for a 
hearing. Allegedly "D" was supposed to have threatened the poor 
peasants with seizure of their land in the event of a change in govern¬ 
ment, because they would vote for the 25% tax rate. "D" was then 
arrested and turned over by his "guide" to the Raion (District) Executive 
Committee ("R.V.K."). "D", who was acquainted with the chairman 

of the R.V.K., protested strongly against his arrest without due cause 
or substantial charges. Now the police were called. The following 
conversation took place between the chairman of the R.V.K. and citizen 
"D": 

Chairman: "What are we going to do with Citizen D?" 

Police Officer: "Throw him into jail!" 

Citizen D: "Don't you dare to imprison me without any reasons!" 

Chairman: "Do you know what, D? Suppose you come to my piece 
and we see about this further tomorrow." 

Citizen D: "Do you want me to stay at your place as one who is 
under arrest? What would the paper. The New Village, say to this? 
Or do you believe that by that time all of our villages will have voted 
for the 25% tax rate? Unless you cite the charges against me and put 
me in jail, I shall bring a legal suit against you. I have enough wit¬ 
nesses to prove that I am completely innocent of any charges." 

Chairman: "Go along with the police guard and 111 send you pil¬ 
lows and blankets for the night." 

Citizen D: "I am taking no orders for any service from you. If you 
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want me to stay here until you have carried out your intentions, I shall 
take my lodging with the Peasant Home/' 

Police Officer: "In the meantime, we shall investigate your wit¬ 
nesses." 

On the following morning another meeting was held at our place. 
As is usual with these engagements, the subordinate agents of the 
Soviets had to call the people to assemble for a meeting. Two represent¬ 
atives of the R.V.K. were present and gave the same speeches and ex¬ 
plained all the conditions and circumstances. However, the tragic and 
frightening example of Citizen D was stressed, with a serious warning 
against agitation. 

Ultimately, the vote was taken again and the result was another 
fiasco for the higher tax rate. Severe criticism was again levelled at 
the Kulaks, who had poisoned the minds of the people. These harsh 
remarks were coupled with threats and reprisals. "There is no doubt 
but that we shall carry out this project", they told us. Sure enough, 
the majority now voted for the 25% self-taxing project. 

"And now you can buy a pedigree bull with a portion of this 
money. But these seven Kulaks are going to deliver the money by the 
first of February; the others will do so by the first of April." 

Now, with these experiences in mind, the likelihood was that the 
project of self-taxction would be carried out in the other villages of 
our village Soviet. The underlying principle was the class struqgle, al¬ 
though the columns of the paper, the New Village, played up the prin¬ 
ciple of voluntary action. Incidentally, Citizen D was subsequently 
happily returned to his home without any smell of burned flesh. 

Even though our Mennonite Brotherhood may have lost its virtues 
to a considerable degree under the pressures of the prevailing condi¬ 
tions and the Zeitgeist (or Outlook of the Day), it did not permit its image 
to be distorted beyond recognition. If the distortion did take place, it 
was due to the tragic circumstances which occurred. 

The writer will now take a glance at history. When the govern¬ 
ment collected grain from the peasants between January and April of 
1928, the government promised to give those rural communities who 
would obligate themselves to plant grain in one massive unit some pure 
winter wheat. Our own rural community refused to accept this offer 
at first, but withdrew its rejection later on end was promised again that 
it would receive winter seed grain. 

This grain was to be distributed in accordance with the following 
government stipulations: The master farms would deliver wheat for 
bread, which would be credited to them as wheat delivery in kind. How¬ 
ever, the transaction called for a payment to the government of 40 Ko- 
peyck for each 36 pounds of wheat (or 1 Pud). Since no wheat was 
available since it hod already been delivered during the past winter, 
the farmers were obliged to secure the wheat for delivery from distant 
places where there had been qood harvests. On the other hand, the 
government price for seed grain was set at 1 ruble and 80 kopeyck, 
while the price of wheat for consumption amounted to 3% to 6 rubles. 
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In those days of the Soviet regime, the Russians coined the follow¬ 
ing saying, "Udaryaoot na Koolaka, a popadayoot na bednyaka." (They 
are trying to hit the Kulaks, but in reality they are hurting the poor peas¬ 
ants.) 

To levy tax measures along class lines, as in all other measures, 
was lo serve the purpose of automatically reducing the social differ¬ 
ences of the population. Of course, this was understandable in view 
of the goals of the Communist regime. However, in their handling of 
the situation, they did not achieve this result, at least as far as our 
German-speaking villages were concerned. For one thing, the poor 
peasants were not poor because of persecution and exploitation on the 
part of ihe more well-to-do (except perhaps in very isolated cases), but 
because of the tough luck they experienced most of the time. 

Furthermore, the Red regime took charge of the poor peasants for 
their own purposes in such a way that these people were constantly 
loitering about the Soviet institutions while the well-to-do farmers stayed 
home looking after their work. An example will illustrate this point. 
One of the poor peasants of middle-class origin, who had been support¬ 
ed by the village community and who had been assigned a job as vil¬ 
lage hog herdsman, a task performed fairly well, was recruited by the 
administration to take agricultural courses in order to advise the farm¬ 
ers on the achievements of progressive farming of the day. On the 
return of this poor peasant, who was practically illiterate, he presumpt¬ 
uously had, of course, no more time to work on his allotted land. When 
the famine subsequently struck, as much a result of unwise government 
measures as of drought and crop failure, these poor peasants were the 
first victims of the catastrophe. 

Concerning the diabolic taxing system. Dr. Walter Quiring has 
given us the following report: 

The process of "taxation to death" of the private farm system, by 
which the Kulaks were earmarked for physical destruction, was as fol¬ 
lows: 

What happened in practically every case was the appearance on 
the scene of a Communist Jewish official, the so-called "instructor" of 
the tax division of the Raion (county), also known as tax agent, who 
came to the office of the District Soviet (Wolost) in order to start the 
drive for collecting taxes. First he discussed the issue with the local 
group of peasants without the presence of the Kulaks, and then he sum¬ 
moned all of the inhabitants to a village meeting. The "tax delivery 
plans" for the grain would then be unanimously adopted according to 
the regular procedures, whereby the tax agent utilized every demagogic 
device in a most unscrupulous manner, in order to create an atmosphere 
of tension, antagonism, and hatred among the different peasant groups. 
The deciding voice for the determination of the amount of taxes to be 
raised did not belong to those who were taxed, but to the committees 
of the village proletariat, which had been set up by decree since June 11, 
1918. "Passage" of the acceptance of the tax and its distribution was 
merely in the form of a question posed by the official to the assembled 
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"Who is voting against the Soviet government and her poor 
Pea sents #/ proposals?" Naturally, no one dared to raise a hand against 
proposals "previously” agreed upon, and thus these were unanimously 

approved^dition fQ thiS/ a decree of December 23, 1930, provided for a 
doubling of the tax for the Kulak farms, that is, on the individual farm¬ 
ers of the upper class. This raised the government charges upon their 
output of grain out of all proportion to the total annual yield. 

However, this was just the beginning of the program to tax them 
to death. The Soviet regime took for granted that the Soviet citizen 
was hoarding or hiding a portion of his crop. Therefore, every local 
district had to be taxed over and above the tax rate on grain, in order 
to account for the hidden quantities of wheat, barley, and rye, and so 
forth .... If any village happened to be "delinquent" in the delivery of 
this grain tax, the agent of the tax division appeared with a G.P.U. of¬ 
ficial (Secret Police) to conduct a thorough search of all farm yards and 
buildings. Even the smallest quantity of hidden grain found brought 
severe prison terms for those who were caught. All these extra grain 
taxes had to be delivered by the upper and middle class peasants only; 
the poor peasants were practically exempt from all taxes as long as 
the other peasant groups had not been fully "liquidated". 

As soon as these excessively high taxes had been paid, the well- 
to-do peasants were further compelled to tax themselves "voluntarily". 
The Committee of the Village Proletariat likewise stipulated the rate of 
the self-tax, which actually amounted to 25% of the basic tax and which 
had to be paid in cash. 

In order to be able to pay this heavy self-tax, the well-to-do farm¬ 
ers were forced to sell their horses, cows, agricultural implements and 
indispensable buildings, and then to buy grain at highly inflated prices. 
A most difficult situation resulted with respect to buildings. More build¬ 
ings became an absolute necessity simply because of the number of 
new settlements which had arisen when there had been so-called vol¬ 
untary efforts to distribute "surplus" land to the German Mennonite 
armers. The problem was intensified by the fact that building material 
was nowhere available at that time, since the Soviet regime had not 
yet paid any attention to the housing industry. 

An impressive scene unfolded itself at the time of the delivery of 
the requisitioned grain. The observer saw the grain brought from many 
places, collected, and then shipped in a caravan of wagons decorated 
wit waving flags to a designated town. The row of wagons was then 
given an enthusiastic reception, with music and speeches and a big 
crowd of people, regimented to be there for the event and then to be 
guided to the city. 

To top it all off, the newspaoers came out with bombastic articles 
celebrating the "consciousness and willingness on the part of the peas¬ 
antry to cooperate". 

However, this still did not end the harrassment of the peasants 
branded for "physical destruction". Even though they were completely 
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bankrupt, a necessary condition for being forced into the collective farm 
system, the formerly well-to-do peasants were again subjected to new 
money taxes by the Soviet district boards. To add further hardships to 
the already brutally exploited farmers, the Soviets set an extremely 
limited time for the payment of the cash — sometimes no more than a 
few hours. The money taxes were usually so high that it was impos¬ 
sible for those concerned to fulfill the demands of the local authorities, 
no matter how honest and conscientious they happened to be. By means 
of these money taxes, the local administration got hold of the last finan¬ 
cial resources of the peasants, who were being compelled to dispose of 
their property piece by piece, thus bringing their planned physical 
destruction a step closer. 

When the peasants reached the point where they could not be 
forced to pay any more taxes, regardless of threats of reprisals, because 
they had no more resources, their lot was tragic. They were branded 
as being "wilfully negligent" in their obligations to the state and for 
this they were penalized with money taxes far beyond the amounts 
owed according to the decree of July, 1929. If they were unable to pay 
the penalty tax, their entire property was auctioned off or was summari¬ 
ly confiscated. That it was not the actual intention of the state to in¬ 
crease collections of money by these unpaid taxes, but to speed up the 
physical destruction of the peasants, was evidenced by the fact that the 
auction sales brought in but little in cash. Even the poorer peasants re¬ 
fused to buy articles at these auction sales out of a growing sympathy 
with their exploited neighbors. It was the "representatives" of the col¬ 
lective farms and the Communists who took advantage of the opportun¬ 
ity to secure goods. As a matter of fact, no other buyers were allowed 
to go to these auction sales. Furthermore, the power structure garnered 
twenty-five per cent of these cash penalties anyway. 

Following the execution of this measure, those who were complete¬ 
ly deprived of their property were driven from their homes and estates. 
However, during 1929 there was still an attempt to keep the property¬ 
less group in the villages for the time being. This was achieved simply 
by refusing to give them a tax-paid certificate. Without this no Soviet 
citizen was able to take a single step in the so-called "Free Workers' and 
Peasants' Republic". 

Now those people who had been the pride of the Russian state had 
become a voiceless group, thrown out of human society. They became 
the hated and scorned elements in Soviet society, the "socially danger¬ 
ous" people. They could neither own any land nor hold office. And 
anyone who associated with them ran the risk of being branded and 
treated as one of them. * 

4. The Soviet Administration 

The top rulers of the Soviets have always boasted in the past as 
well as today that their regime is the most democratic the world has 

* The foregoing remarks are by Dr. Quiring. 
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ever seen. For this reason, up until 1926 they conducted elections bi- 
annually, from the bottom to the top. The civic calendar began with 
October first rather than January first, in tribute to the October Revo¬ 
lution of 1917, when the Bolsheviks seized power. This, of course, was 
done to please the masses. 

With the proposed Five Year Plan, great emphasis was put on 
preventing anyone from getting on the voting list who was regarded 
as an unqualified or unreliable voter. This was done a condireable 
time in advance with the aid of special commissions, whose job it was 
to eliminate these unreliable political elements. Through the action of 
such commissions, a substantial number of people were constantly losing 
their voting rights for the various elections. And, an even more tragic 
circumstance, the dubious or disqualified voters were, first of all, sub¬ 
ject to a tax which was many times higher than that exacted from or¬ 
dinary citizens. In the second place, they faced the constant danger of 
total confiscation of their private property and exile to forced labor 
camps in the northern regions of the Soviet empire. 

Another assignment of the Election Commissions was the prepara¬ 
tion of a list of candidates for the new village Soviets, which subse¬ 
quently was laid before the voters for approval. In such local elections, 
voting was always done openly or publicly, never through a secret bal¬ 
lot. The usual procedure which characterized the higher Soviet councils 
with respect to secret sessions and secret decisions as well as any pro¬ 
posed decrees was never to bring them into the open until the law was 
publicized. The elections constituted an exception to this rule, because 
they were publicized at every open mass meeting, but not mentioned 
in their private deliberations. Even "criticism" was provided by law, 
but this applied only to the technical execution of the elections rather 
than to the principle of the class struggle, which could not be attacked- 

The writer of these comments recalls one of the mass meetings he 
attended, just at the time when the grain for flour or bread had been 
pumped out of the villages. At the meeting, the ways and means by 
which the project had been carried out were to be scrutinized. All of the 
neighbors encouraged us to attend this mass meeting in order to see 
how the agents of the Soviet government would justify before the local 
citizens their helplessness concerning the consequences of their meas¬ 
ures. However, we soon had to hang our heads, when we heard that 
the village Soviet was the sole institution accused of having failed to 
comply with the requirements of the law by the "well-trained" com¬ 
mittee of the Poor Peasants" ("Kom-Bed"), because the former had not 
shown sufficient energy and decisiveness toward the Kulaks and priests. 

This situation had a very demoralizing effect upon the farmers. 
In fact, a definite apathy marked their whole behavior during the last 
years of 1928 and 1929. In previous years, every season of the year 
had its special charms. In springtime the farmers were excited about 
the planting of their crops; in the summer they were busy cultivating 
and cleaning them; the fall stirred them to action in the fields as they 
harvested the fruits of the gardens and the fields. Now a drastic change 
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was noticeable to the observer. The farmers would gather in groups, 
standing idly by street fences or railings at the time when everybody 
else was preparing to busy himself in his yard and field outside the 
village. 

All private business was likewise systematically suppressed in or¬ 
der to assist the socially or publicly owned stores (or cooperatives), but 
even these were operated in line with the ruthless principle of the class 
struggle under the Five Year Plan. Consequently, every subject of the 
Soviet Union who was branded as a "Kulak" was compelled to buy his 
sugar and every other necessary article at prices which were measur¬ 
ably higher than those paid by the ordinary Soviet citizen. 

★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER IV 

EVENTS BEFORE THE FLIGHT TO MOSCOW 

Before continuing the subject under discussion of beginning a new 
aspect of the harrassment of the Mennonites under the Soviet regime, 
the writer must tell the reader about the passing of a great man from 
the scene, one who had committed himself to the good cause of the 
Mennonites even though he personally had not embraced their faith. 
This was Professor Lindemann. 

My diary on the date of February 6, 1929, carried the following 

note: 

Professor Lindemann was buried this morning on February 1st. He 
spent the last few years at the Orloff Hospital. Despite his wish to be buried 
without a painted casket and without any ceremony in the Orloff woods, 
his body was carried by car in a red casket (which was a very conspicuous 
rarity at the time) to Halbstadt and there he was buried in grand style. 

Although Prof. Lindemann was not a Mennonite himself, he had taken 
tremendous interest in our small ethnic group, especially during the War 
Years, and stepped into the breach when the Czarist regime was about to 
liquidate the land holdings of the German-speaking Mennonites. He was 
successful in halting this liquidation until the Revolution brought an end 
to this and other nonsense initiated by the Czar. 

The writer is especially mindful of the following statement which 
Professor Lindemann made. This is taken from one of his talks to which 
our farmers always liked to listen. 

Here I am, sitting in my office in St. Petersburg, thinking about this 
and the other thing. And there all of a sudden the Good Lord sent a spider, 
which had been sitting somewhere in the comer of the room’s ceiling, and 
indeed, planted itself right on the newspaper exposed to the reader’s eye. 
Lo and behold and my eyes fell upon a proposed decree or “Ukaz”, which 
was issued that day. I read and noticed that the law concerned the confis¬ 
cation of the land which belonged to the Mennonites in South Russia .... 
Since Peter Stolypin, the Minister of the Interior, was responsible for this, 
- and incidentally happened to be my classmate in St. Petersburg, I ap¬ 
proached him personally at once and asked him, “What are you trying to 
do? Are you no longer a God-fearing man?” And I scolded him severely 
for his action. I firmly believe that this encounter stopped the implement- 
i ation of the confiscatory measure. 
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It should be pointed out that when Russia suffered the many 
reverses during World War I, the Czarist regime tried to justify itself 
before the Russian people by enacting the decree for the liquidation of 
all the land acreage of the German settlers in South Russia. This threat 
did not change, even under the mild Socialist government under the 
liberal leadership of Alexander Kerensky which followed the Czarist 
regime. However, the fact remained that Professor Lindemann was a 
true friend of the Mennonites in South Russia. It was in the well-known 
Molotschna Colony that he chose to spend his last years of life, among 
the Mennonites he loved. He was no friend of the Communists. In fact, 
he abhorred the Soviet regime. The fact that he was extolled after his 
death demonstrated the continuing reverence for culture which the Men- 
nonite population in South Russia held, and their ardent aspirations for 
future study along those lines. 

According to data in the author's diary. Professor Lindemann was 
a true patriot of his country, where he lived, had been born, and where 
he had grown to adulthood. Here his forefathers had made good their 
existence. Here they had lived in peace and tranquility as far as their 
religious faith was concerned. And so he was closely tied to this be¬ 
loved land of his fathers, which had become to him his "notion" of life 
itself. It was the same with many of us who, in the middle twenties 
when so many of our friends and relatives were seized bv the idea of 
leaving Russia, remained behind, simply because we could not decide 
to leave this land we loved. However, we waited in vain for the Rus¬ 
sian people to shake off the hated regime by whatever method it might 
be done. And now even our own hopes of seeina any changes in con¬ 
ditions in Russia were shattered. How sorry we were now that we had 
not followed suit and left when the chances of doing so were good. 
From now on we were constantly obsessed with dreams of how we 
might pass through the last "Red Gate" to freedom. 

The entry in the diary, dated February 15, 1929, reads, "We re¬ 
ceived a refusal to our requests for passports, for which we had aDplied 
at the closing of the last year." 

Other notes from the diary recount experiences during the critical 
period from February to November. 

February 19, 1929. On this day and yesterday there were Bible 
discussions in the village of Lichtenau. The Great Intercessory Prayer 
of Christ (St. John's Gospel, 17) was brouaht to our attention and pro¬ 
found truths were considered. We prayed that God would bless these 
deliberations. 

In the meantime, I applied once more for passports to emigrate to 
Canada. (It should be noted that every new application for passports 
carried an obligation to oay an extra 20 rubles, without which no ap¬ 
plications were accepted. Furthermore, there was no refund of the 
charges if the authorities refused to grant the passports.) 

March 18, 1929. It was indeed a very tense and critical period. 
It seemed as if the whole world were in convulsion. A few days ag°<« 
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Red Army soldiers made a report concerning the prevailing political 
situation. One of the uniformed men was a Mennonite, who declared 
that another war was inevitable and was as certain as the sun rises in 
the East. The district and regional commissions ordered four of the 
well-to-do peasants to fall out with a list of the names that followed. 

March 22, 1929. Yesterday was a memorable day. I was thrown 
out of the tractor cooperative. However, I was neither sad nor happy 
about it. The tractor association, as such, would not have done it, for 
it would have preferred it the other way. Nevertheless, this action was 
carried out in accordance with orders issued from above, and I pre¬ 
ferred to retrieve my marbles. Besides, I was less occupied, a cir¬ 
cumstance which under existing conditions made it silly to stay with it. 
The following incident was typical of the conditions of the period. It 
occurred in Memrik. 

Reports were circulated in the newspapers recently in which a 
certain Dr. Abrams was given a bad name with an allegation that he 
favored the Kulaks, extorted or embezzled money, that he mistreated 
his patients and offended the nurses. A few days ago a group of people 
from Memrik made their appearance here and explained the situation 
as follows: 

"Dr. Abrams, who was a believer, was summoned by his former 
classmate "F" to come to Memrik. The latter, whose indecent conduct 
had incurred the doctor's disapproval, was therefore angry at and 
highly resentful of this physician, who apparently enjoyed more respect 
from the people. Aided and abetted by a nurse with whom "F" had 
had intimate relations, he attempted to ruin the doctor's reputation. The 
easiest way to do this was to libel him in the German newspaper. The 
New Village (Das Neue Dorf), because on the management staff of the 
paper happened to be individuals who were strongly interested in the 
worst possible outcome of the matter as far as Dr. Abrams was con¬ 
cerned. However, when the public took a decided stand against such 
slanderous and libellous tactics and the affair was carefully probed and 
investigated, the nurse in question was removed from the scene in order 
to whitewash the sordid mess. 

March 30, 1929. It was Saturday. A whole week had passed, 
and what had been accomplished? In the past at this particular time 
of the year, everyone used to have his hands full. Then workers were 
hired to do all the work, and no one ever thought this to be a criminal 
act. We paid the workers their good wages according to the prevail¬ 
ing principles and conditions. We provided the workers with good 
nourishing food, much better as a matter of fact than we ourselves now 
had. Today it is regarded as a crime if anyone hires workers to do 
work. 

Yesterday another village meeting was held, which I also attend¬ 
ed. However, I regretted the fact that I had done it. Once again some¬ 
thing was carried out on a "voluntary basis", which none of us actually 
wanted or favored. A brand-new government experiment was being 
carried out, and the peasants were to serve as guinea pigs. 



V/hat was being attempted was to arrange contracts for the entire 
Pnng g ra i n seed , which invo|yed an agre ement with the government 
^cording to which we were bound to deliver a definite percentage of 
the crop yield to-the collection centers. In this case the portion was to 
amount to 15 "pud" or 540 pounds for every planted "Desyatine", or 
two and a quarter acres of land. We favored the proposition that every 
farmer be given the chance to make indiviual contracts. However, the 
agents of the Soviet regime rejected this proposal and insisted that the 
contracts be carried out according to collective farm principles. A week 
prior to this project the Soviets executed another self-taxation measure 
again on the basis of "voluntary action" (?), under which every 
individual farmer was to deliver whatever grain he had at his disposal 
in proportion to the income he had received. This was ordered to be 
done yesterday and today. It did not matter at all whether or not one 
was able to do it. We were compelled to deliver barley, however. 

Our conditions were getting worse from day to day, especially with 
respect to the great scarcity of merchandise. Tailor-made clothes were 
absolutely unobtainable then. In order to be able to buy yard goods, 
it was necessary to pay a high membership fee. The quantity of cloth 
one could get when the shipment arrived depended upon the amount 
of the down payment made in advance. In case anyone was late in 
claiming the goods bought or the goods were unsuitable for the cus¬ 
tomer, one had to pay in advance for the next shipment of goods. How¬ 
ever, when the new merchandise arrived, one could get only that quan¬ 
tity of goods which represented half the price paid in advance. The 
bread situation was so critical that all one could eat at that time was 
barley bread. 

The school situation was just as bad. Because of lack of fuel, the 
junior high school (central school) had to be closed for a whole week. 

May 5, 1929. This was Easter Sunday. The day before yesterday 
it was reported from the Regional Headquarters at Melitopol that sixty 
Mennonite families had been exiled, including the well-known Menno- 
nite leader, P. P. Cornies of Orloff. According to the orders, he was 
supposed to be gone within five days or by the seventh day of the 
month. The G.P.U. (Secret Police) had given him a paper to sign with¬ 
out permitting him to read it. He was told that if he insisted on read¬ 
ing the paper he would have to clear out within two days. So Cornies 
signed it without having read it beforehand. On the seventh of May 
his whole property was confiscated. 

Our young men of military age were forced to report today to the 
Regional Military Headquarters at Melitopol in order to carry out their 
obligation to the state. It was a heartening fact to see that the over¬ 
whelming majority of our young men remained loyal to the faith of 
our fathers. 

It was gratifying to see that for many of our young men the faith 
and practice of the principle of non-resistance was a matter of con¬ 
science, and they were prepared and willing to suffer the consequences, 
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even if it involved self-denial, humiliation, and contempt. It was grati¬ 
fying to see that our young people tried hard to restore what had par¬ 
tially been lost and forsaken by our ethnic group during the years 1919 
and 1920.* 

May 28, 1929. The other day we had paid a visit to the neighbor¬ 
ing Russian village of Troizkoje in connection with our ready-made 
leather. The old tanner, a Russian peasant, told us that they were now 
in the midst of supplying the government with grain. The procedure 
was exactly the same as it had been with us in our villages. The only 
difference was that separation between classes was greater here than 
with us, but the number of Kulaks was smaller. He gave a deep sigh 
when he said, "Indeed, they don't let us live to the end of life; not much 
has been left for us anyway!" (Nye dayoot doszhivat, nyemnogo i 
ostalos.) 

May 31 (1929). Indeed, conditions in every way were getting 
worse. At present the procurement of grain was again in process and 
rigidly carried out. As was usually the case, the procedure followed 
the same pattern at the village meetings. However, the Soviets intro¬ 
duced a new method this time, and resorted to the boycott. Whoever 
failed to deliver the assigned quota of grain was boycotted, which 
meant that the person concerned could neither buy nor sell anything, 
nor could he carry on any relations or communications with other people. 
It was an unbearable situation, indeed! 

September 22 (1929). The schools had started to operate. One 
of the most serious problems concerning the operation of the schools 
was the observance of a rest day, which was not to be Sunday but Wed¬ 
nesday. Despite the fact that no written order had been issued to this 
effect by the Soviet authorities, the teachers took a complaint position, 
and taught on Sundays, even though the number of children in attend¬ 
ance was small .... We have not sent our daughter to school on Sun¬ 
day, nor did we intend to do so in future. For this reason we failed 
to send her to the continuation school, even though she wanted to go 
very much. We certainly would have sent our daughter to school had 
the conditions been different from what they were. 

September 27 (1929). The clock struck half past ten. I had just 
returned home from a village meeting .... The two issues at the gather¬ 
ing had been as follows: First, the delivery of a portion of the grain of 
a wealthy Jewish citizen. Secondly, the release of the seed grain by 
Soviet authorities. What happened to the Jew, I don't know, but he 
fled from the scene without having delivered his part of the grain. Both 
issues, however, were adopted by "unanimous" vote. The villages had 
long before realized that to offer resistance or to protest with refusals 
made the general situation only worse for all concerned. Even though 
I was dead tired, I could not possibly go to sleep. Why? Because I 

* The reference here is to the Self-Defense Organization which had 
been established by German officers to fight the lawless bandits. It 
had been joined by numerous Mennonite young men. 
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accused myself of not taking advantage of the opportunity to leave 
Russia at the time the doors were open for immigration to Canada. On 
the other hand, 1 was plagued by the problems of what we were going 
to eat and what we were going to wear in the future. 

October 15 (1929). It was Saturday night. We had just returned 
from a prayer meeting! It had been an oppressive atmosphere among 
the believers. The prayers seemed so suppressed and restrained despite 
the depressing situation, and so scanty. The significance of the word 
of God was so well presented before our inner eyes. 

All the values we had cherished were collapsing before our eyes 
under the prevailing conditions. Nothing was sacred any more. Every¬ 
thing connected with the outward expression of Christianity was being 
undermined and destroyed including all of the restraints created by 
God-fearing people and the faith in God's sacred word, with its power 
to unite mankind and to protect it. Everything that lends color to relig¬ 
ious life was despised. Sundays were no longer to be observed as rest 
days. Schools and cooperatives were working on Sundays and took 
their rest period on Wednesdays. What was left for us was the bare 
belief which, of course, was the kernel and content of our lives, which 
would carry us through and beyond the cliffs and dangers of our cur¬ 
rent life's miseries. 

October 6 (1929). Again and again we were ordered to tax all 
our energies to procure the imposed quantity of grain by October first. 

"I am departing now", said the Soviet government agent, after the 
lofts had been swept clean of all the grain and the cattle were left with¬ 
out feed. "You have done your part; things have gone pretty well." 

However, last night we were disturbed in our sleep, because we 
had to hand over the receipts for grain delivery for purposes of check¬ 
ing and control. It was said that the "transfer" had not been rightly 
made. What this meant was that forty per cent of the procured grain 
was supposed to be delivered by the expert farmers, with the result 
that an additional quantity of 1,000 pud or 36,000 pounds of grain 
were exacted from them now, although the details were not known to 
us at that moment. 

Last week an auction sale was held at Cornelius Boschmann's place, 
because he was unable to deliver the required quota of grain. How¬ 
ever, those citizens of the village who had gathered there did not want 
to buy anything out of due consideration for Brother Boschmann, at least 
not until he personally had asked them to buy items so that he might 
be able to make the payments to the state. 

In the meantime. Miss Esau had gone to the Crimea because every¬ 
thing was to be auctioned off at her sister's home. As a matter of fact, 
many of the Mennonites who lived in the Crimea were leaving for Mos¬ 
cow in their attempt to go to Canada from there. Different news re¬ 
ports were pouring in from that area. It was said that many of those 
who had squatted around Moscow for a considerable time had been 
r-ivon passports to leave. However, due to the great influx at Moscow, 
people were to be forced to return to their places in the south. 
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Although there was still some food left for us to su Qs f ar 

for a while, the problem of clothing was very acute, eS ^. nc | eec j 
as footwear was concerned. This mode us very anxious in cro ps 

October 11 (1929). Despite everything, we began to so 
for the third day. When I made a trip to the railroa s a ^ 

dusk, I ran into my good friend, John Fr. Wiens, who'in orme , 

once that he was on his way to the town of Halbstadt. Alt oug 
the reason for this special trip, I nevertheless asked him t e rea 
When I felt his excited pulse as I held his hand, he said that e a ee 
arrested. I was overwhelmed with unspeakable pain and eep sa 
ness, and did not know what to say to him. When I inquired as to t e 
reasons for his arrest, he replied that the young militia man who a 
given him the information had said that it was his duty to turn my 
friend into a "Batrak" or the lowest farm hand in the state. 

October 13 (1929). Today we had gone to our evening devotion¬ 
al meeting, where we were reminded that the Good Lord was treating 
us mildly and spoke to us in friendly ways, despite the fact that we 
had not yet fought in our struggle against sin to the utmost. 

Yesterday I made a trip to the regional city of Melitopol to get in 
touch with Hans Wiens (Jr.) in order to find out something about his 
father, John Fr. Wiens (Sr.). We were fortunate in being able to provide 
him with some food and laundry by means of a go-between, although 
we were not allowed to see or to speak to him. 

There was no way of knowing why Br. Wiens was actually put un¬ 
der arrest. However, every day brought a new group of arrested men, 
primarily on account of delinquent grain deliveries .... Yesterday, 
however, we got a new ray of hope, when we received the news from 
the city of Ekaterinoslav that our tickets for ocean travel to Canada had 
arrived. 


October 15 (1929). We are back with the school situation. The 
day before yesterday our public school teacher, K. Loewen, made the 
rounds and asked the parents why they failed to send their children 
to school on Sunday. He was told on my part that our action was due 
to our religious conviction and commitment to God. Furthermore, the 
children really did not have a rest day, if they could not celebrate it 
with their parents together. Although the teacher was a believer him¬ 
self, he advised us to send the children to school on Sunday. Otherwise, 
he would have to report our excuses to the authorities .... Yesterday 
the teacher dealt with pupils who did not attend school on Sundays in¬ 
dividually. Our own daughter was singled out and accused by the 
teacher of having agitated among the children at school to celebrate 
the rest days on Sundays. 

October 18 (1929). After prolonged waiting, we finally received 
a letter from our relatives in Canada, who had done their level best 
to secure the boat tickets for us. Indeed, their efforts had not been in 
vain in the end. 

October 19 (1929). I couldn't get my friend, John Fr. Wiens (Sr.) 
off my mind, and so I made a trip to the regional city of Melitopol with 
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Wiens' own vehicle, in order to bring him some provisions. Of course, 

1 was not allowed to meet or to talk with him. Apparently the reason 
for his arrest was the charge that he had carried on agitation against 
the Soviet government and the process of procuring grain from farmers. 
Of course, this was a false accusation. 

Our attention was again directed to the stories about there being a 
thousand Mennonite families, prospective immigrants to Canada, wait¬ 
ing in Moscow for their passports. However, they were now heading 
back home to secure more provisions. 

October 24 (1929). It seemed that the America-fever was spread¬ 
ing like an epidemic. The Mennonites seemed to come from every 
direction, and every road led to Moscow, in a last attempt to catch or 
seize the "golden rope" which eventually was to bring them to Canada, 
the land of freedom. One of the Mennonite families, Isbrand Janzen, 
made a stopover here on his way to Moscow. 

Moscow. November 16 (1929). October 24 marked a turning point 
in our life in Russia. It was of fundamental significance for our family 
and the extent of its importance could not be foreseen. After having 
given serious thought to the matter of our flight to Moscow in our pray¬ 
ers to God, we decided to leave very soon without hesitation and with¬ 
out a preliminary scouting trip to Moscow. All preparations for the 
journey were made in a hurry in order to leave our home base as quiet¬ 
ly as possible and without causing any sensation in our immediate 
environment. 

★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER V 

THE EVENTS AND EXPERIENCES BEFORE AND DURING 
THE FLIGHT TO MOSCOW 

1. The Farewell, a Very Sad Event 

The foregoing chapters have introduced the reader to the terrible 
conditions under which the Mennonite Brotherhood had lived and suf¬ 
fered. It was becoming clear to everyone concerned that this way of 
life could not possibly lead to a happy ending .... There were but two 
alternatives for the ruined and frustrated members of the Mennonite 
communities in Russia: Either they could try to break out of their "Com¬ 
munist captivity" behind the Iron Curtain, or they could risk falling into 
the hands of a more ruthless regime, which knew no mercy, consider¬ 
ation, or forbearance. 

Many chose the road of escape. However, such a flight involved 
a complete break with the life of the past. What this meant, only those 
who have experienced it themselves know .... Those of the Mennonite 
communities who took the route of escape, had to wrest themselves vi¬ 
olently from the past which had involved so .much toil, sweat, and 
tears, and which had given them also so many blessings. Every acre 
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in the field had its story to tell; every building was like a beau i u 
which had been presented to the owner in answer to an earnes P ra y 
er. Even the smallest and most insignificant item in the home seeme 
to have a life of its own and spoke to the proud possessor a anguage 
only he could understand. Surely, only those driven by exhaustion 
and sheer desperation could break the strong ties which held t em to 
the things one loved. 

"Home sweet home!" How much emotion this phrase really held. 
Even in the most tragic moments of life, the heart-beat and pull of the 
native land could not be extinguished. What the poet had said was 
indeed true: 

"Here, where my cradle stood, 

I have a holy place!" 

But now, over against these shrines there were the sneering and 
threatening faces of persecution, of exile, of violence, and of horrible 
death! ... It was as if these spectres lifted a poster which carried in 
fiery letters: "All sacred things have vanished, all bonds of decency 
have gone; where Goodness used to be, the King of vice reigns free!" 

Then the die was cast. About all the experiences that we went 
through during those short moments when we were actually torn from 
our cherished piece and from the things we loved, much could be said. . 
However, who can describe the anguish of a soul in mere human words? 
... It is true that many of our people would have wavered in their de¬ 
cision during those sad hours of farewell, if it had not been for the warn¬ 
ing voice of God that persuaded the faltering hearts to act without 
delay: "Escape for thy life; look not behind thee!" (Genesis 19:17) 

With these considerations, there was no other road to choose. Here 
and now, those who had listened to God's word tore themselves loose 
and fled. 

In these days of helplessness, when many more would undoubtedly 
be sent to prison, exile or concentration camp on flimsy excuses, they 
vividly recalled how many of their relatives, friends, and acquaintances 
had found a way to Canada during the early and middle twenties. 
By now the illusion which the remaining Mennonite families held, that 
Bolshevism was only a temporary phenomenon, had been destroyed. 
They envisaged nothing other than total death, destruction, and un¬ 
bearable sufferings in the days to come. Thus they turned to the only 
method left. Now their efforts were directed toward the local ad¬ 
ministrative centers for the purpose of securing foreign passports. 

Following many months of waiting, they would be notified that 
their applications for passports were denied. But the note of refusal 
always added that they were free to apply again if this did not suit 
them. Since the Soviet government charged a fee of 200 rubles for 
every passport (which was not refunded if the passport was denied), 
every re-application had to be accompanied with another fee of 20 
rubles, without which the new application would not even be consider¬ 
ed. 

The Soviet citizen could not apply for passports through the higher 
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authorities; this could only be done through local official channels. As 
a matter of fact, not only was any appeal to higher officials of the 
Soviet govenment forbidden, but it was legally punishable. Never¬ 
theless, as the following report will show, there were several Mennonite 
families who succeeded in finding their way to officials at the top, 
which consequently led to a historic and panicky flight of others to 
Moscow. 

2. An Eye-Witness Report on the Motives for the Moscow Flight 

And now let us follow the report of one of the families, which re¬ 
veals the motives and reasons for their flight to Moscow from Siberia. * 

The year was 1929 and the month was February when two agents 
of the Soviet government, known as "instructors" called at our home. 
My husband, who was the Executive Director of the dairy farm which 
included several villages, had also organized it from the start. [It should 
be noted that all farm organizations during the N.E.P. (New Economic 
Policy period) between 1923 and 1928 were to pursue the goal of Com¬ 
munism by cooperating in the collective farm economy. Hence collect¬ 
ive farm enterprise was strictly controlled by the Soviet government.)] 
Consequently any dairy farm was subject to inspection. One of the 
"instructors" took my husband on an inspection tour of the dairy, while 
the other "instructor" stayed at he house. While I was busy in the 
living room, he approached me very closely, took a careful look around, 
and then said, "Justina Ivanowna, the situation for you and for Hein¬ 
rich Petrovitsch looks very grim and dark. It would be well to leave 
this locality." 

When I asked him where we should go and what the meaning 
of it was, he merely replied, "I didn't say anything." Having said this, 
he left the room and began to whistle to himself. 

After the other "instructor" and my husband returned, tea was 
served, and both agents left. 

I told my husband what had happened during his absence. This 
meant that we had been branded as Kulaks, which meant we would 
lose all voting rights. Right then and there we decided to sell every¬ 
thing and move. And now all preparations were made to this end: 
the house and all inventory were sold at an auction sale with the know¬ 
ledge of the government authortities. As soon as the management of 
the dairy farm had been transferred to the cooperative association, we 
requested the organization to indicate to my husband whether or not 
he had ever been responsible for any irregularities during all the years 
of his service. However, since not a single person connected with the 
dairy farm had come to report, we were in a position to leave in peace. 
Our good neighbors then took us to our parents, from whom we parted 
with no hope of ever seeing them again. 

♦ Heinrich und Justina Goetz, Bericht iiber die Beweggriinde zur Moskauflucht 
aus Sibirien, taken from “Vor den Toren Moskaus”, and compiled by H. J- 
Willms, Abbotsford, B.C., Canada, and translated by Dr. G. G. Thielman. 



On our way to the city of Slawgorod we ran into our friends, the 
Klassens, with whom we intended to travel to the Amur Region in the 
East, in order to escape to China and join others who had preceded us 
there from Siberia. However, we found ourselves strongly opposed to 
this venture. Why should we, as honest and loyal citizens of the country, 
endeavor to steal out of the land? We seriously prayed to God for 
guidance to lead us in the right direction. When we were about to 
leave Slawgorod, my husband went to see the Klassens about starting 
our journey as previously agreed upon. However, his wife told my 
husband that Klassen was being held for a hearing on a charge that 
some sacks (of grain) had disappeared. Upon my husband's return, 
we left for the railroad station without delay. After we had settled 
in the railroad car, we noticed another Mennonite family which also 
was on the way to Tatarka, where trains had to be changed. However, 
we did not have the nerve to talk to them during this initial trip together. 

It was only after we had left Tatarka that we inquired about their 
plans and discovered that our common objective was to reach Moscow. 
When we arrived at the capital we took lodging in a hotel for these 
days. From that vantage point we tried to get in touch with a well- 
known acquaintance, Mrs. Peters, whose address we happened to have. 
The background of our friendship with Mrs. Peters was as follows: 
During World Was I the daughter of a general of the Imperial Army 
got to know Mr. J. Peters, who was stationed in Moscow as a member 
of the Sanitary (Medical) Corps. They fell in love and were married. 
She had a golden heart and was willing to help us to the best of her 
ability. 

To go back to the Civil War days, White Army General Koltschak 
was the dominating figure in Siberia. Mr. and Mrs. Peters went to their 
parents who lived in Siberia. Because the Red Army conquered Euro¬ 
pean Russia, the Peters family was not able to return to Moscow. When 
the Red Army also penetrated Siberia, the Koltschak Army drafted Mr. 
Peters as well as my husband into military service. Mr. Peters never 
returned home and was counted among the missing. 

One day I happened to meet Mrs. Peters at the (Farmers') Market 
and noticed tears in her eyes. When I asked her whether bad news 
had reached her about her husband, her sad answer indicated that she 
had no place to live. This plight she attributed to the fact that she could 
not adjust herself to her new surroundings because she was unable to 
speak German and, furthermore, her husband's relatives were very 
poor people. Since my husband also had not yet returned from his 
military service, I invited her to stay with us, where she soon began to 
feel at home. At that particular time I served as a midwife with the 
Red Cross. Then my husband finally returned, but half starved to 
death. After Mrs. Peters had been with us for a year, conditions had 
become somewhat more settled, (that is, civic order had been restored). 
What more, connections with central Russia had also been re¬ 
established gradually, with the result that freight trains started to roll 
again, taking Siberian products such as grain, butter and meat to Mos¬ 
cow several times a week. Every one of these trains had to have a 
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guide. In this way it happened that Mrs. Peters got a chance to go 
along on one of these freight trains to Moscow. We provided her with 
roasted Zwieback and cooked ham and wished her a Bon Voyage. 
From that time on we kept in touch with her by correspondence and 
that is how we knew her address in Moscow. Our reunion in Moscow 
was indeed touching, as we had not seen Mrs. Peters for ten years. 

This first get-together with Mrs. Peters took place during the first 
week in March, 1929. My husband then immediately reported to the 
Komissariat of the Interior (Ministry of the Interior) with respect to our 
emigration from Russia. For two years we had been applying for pass¬ 
ports in Slawgorod, which the authorities had always denied us. Now 
they told him that it would take a considerable period of time before 
the matter would be checked and looked into. For this reason we were 
advised by Mrs. Peters, who knew her way around Moscow, to find 
living quarters in Perlowka, near Moscow, because the rent was cheaper 
there. In the second place, it would be less conspicuous living there. 
Consequently, both families moved to Perlowka. However, we were 
firmly told that we would not be allowed to secure dollar ex¬ 
change for our money, nor was it permitted to sell any government 
loans for cash. 

It soon became evident that there were other families in Moscow 
who had applied for passports and who were waiting for them. It was 
not long before other families also arrived in AAoscow from Siberia. 
All of them applied for passports in the hope that they would succeed 
in getting them. In order to provide our daily bread, we had to get 
rationing cards, for which one received good rye bread. 

In the meantime, more and more Mennonite families streamed to 
Moscow and the summer cottages were soon filled with new occupants. 
For us, it was a great advantage that Mrs. Peters was our personal ad¬ 
viser and guide. She took us on sightseeing tours through Moscow and 
provided our children with toys and sweets. 

When we had waited in vain until summer for any answer from 
the Soviet government to our pleas for passports and since all our cash 
reserves were spent, it was necessary to find employment. Just at this 
point, however, the government came up with a refusal to grant pass¬ 
ports to anyone, with the sole exception of our family. When my hus¬ 
band appeared at the government bureau in the hope of obtaininq our 
travel documents, a female employee gave him the following inform¬ 
ation: 

Everyone, including yourself, has been denied passports by the 
government. However, just to you alone I am going to offer this ad¬ 
vice. Go and buy yourself a mop and put your letter of refusal in the 
mop. And tomorrow morning make sure to join the other Bureau work¬ 
ers on their way to the Z. I. K., the Central Executive Committee, on the 
ninth floor in the seventh office room/' 

The well-intended words of advice were, of course, strictly fol¬ 
lowed, for it turned out that this woman working for the government 
was a good friend of Mrs. Peters who had kept our letter of refusal- 
She also advised us to talk as little as possible. 
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The next morning my husband joined his other companions on the 
stairways with a throbbing heart. To be sure, the probing glances o 
people accompanied his trail. But he reached the designated office 
room safely. The first question addressed to him by the official in 
charge was whether he carried a pass. The answer was "No". He was 
immediately requested to leave, because no one had permission to 
enter the office without such a pass. Henry then asked to be pardoned, 
because he was not aware of this regulation, nor did he know to whom 
he should go to apply for one. "Get out of here", the official shouted. 
Then he drew back in order to collect himself. My husband tried to do 
it once more. The official barked at him again: 

"Your time is up ... . You have been here already." 

My husband, however, replied, "Yes, but, please, give me at least 
a hearing. You see. Comrade, I am just a simple peasant without any 
education." 

The official inspected my husband carefully and then asked, "If 
you are a comrade, then tell me what you want." 

At the point the following conversation developed: 

My husband: "I would like to beg you for a passport to go abroad." 

The official: "Where are you from?" 

My husband: "From Siberia." 

The official: "You are that far from here?" 

Henry, my husband: "Oh, yes; I have sold everything and now I 
would like to go to Canada." 

The official: "Why have you done this, if you have no passport?" 

Henry, my husband: "Well, sir, I had the trust and confidence that 
you would let me go abroad and especially because I have come a long 
way to Moscow." 

The official: "You should not have made a sale without official 
permission." 

Henry, my husband: "Sir, I did get the permission to sell from the 
militia." 

The official: "Do you have the certificate on hand?" 

Henry, my husband: "Yes, I do, sir, in my living quarters." 

The official: "You have taken a big risk in selling everything and 
also to come here without a pass. Are you aware of the fact that I 
could have you arrested for this?" 

Henry: "No, sir, I didn't know this. Would you please pardon 
me, for I am just a simple peasant." 

The official: "Yes, I can see this. You are an uneducated being. 
Why do you want to get out of Russia? Don't you like it here?" 

Henry: "Well, I have received an invitation to come to Canada. I 
should like to find out how everything is down there. I can always 
come back afterwards, if I should not like it there." 

The official: "But you first have to get permission from here to 
do so." 

Henry: "I firmly believe that you could get it for me. You appear 
to be so good-hearted to me." 
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The official: "Do you have a family?" 

Henry: "Oh, yes, a wife and two sons, and a few other friends 
from Siberia." 

The official: "Are they all poor?" 

Henry: "Oh, yes, they are all poor; not all of them can pay for their 
trip to Canada " 

The official: "How do you intend to get there?" 

Henry: "Our friends in Canada want to pay for the trip to Canada." 

The official: "Do you have any American dollars?" 

Henry: "No, sir, none of us have dollars." 

The official: "Well, OK, then, since you have trust and such con¬ 
fidence in me, I am going to tell you something. For my part I won't 
be able to give you the permission to go abroad. However, the An¬ 
nual All-Russian Congress of Soviets is going to meet within a very short 
time. I shall bring this matter to the attention of the Congress. I want 
you to bring to me the list of names tomorrow morning at ten o'clock. 
Then the matter will be referred to the Administrative Division (Admin- 
otdel), where you may inquire about it from time to time. But don't 
ever come back to me. Do you understand?" 

Henry: "I thank you from the bottom of my heart." 

Upon the return of my husband from this conference, a list was 
prepared of those families who, according to our knowledge, were 
stationed in Moscow. All of them were happy and full of hope for the 
future. My husband started out a little earlier the next morning in 
order to join the stream of office workers without arousing suspicion 
or seeming conspicuous. Punctually at ten o'clock our friend of the day 
before appeared and seemed to be quite friendly. Henry greeted him 
and handed over the list of families. The official seemed to be sur¬ 
prised at the large number of people on the list, but nevertheless ac¬ 
cepted the list. Then he asked again whether Henry had brought a 
pass this time. My husband, however, said "No", because he relied 
upon the word the official had given him the previous day. And so, 
with a smile, the official remarked that he hoped Henry's plea would 
be granted. My husband then thanked him heartily and humbly said 
to him, "I am definitely under the impression that you have a warm 
heart for poor people." 

Once again the official warned my husband against exchanging 
Soviet currency for dollars. With this, Henry thanked him again and 
left the building, which housed the highest government agencies of the 
Soviet Union. 

Now, once more, a long time of impatient waiting ensued, and 
nothing whatsoever could be done to avoid this frustrating circum¬ 
stance. Lodging places became so crowded with new refugees that 
some had to sleep on the floor. It was particularly difficult for those 
women who were expectant mothers. For me, as a functioning mid¬ 
wife, it was difficult and complicated to render my services to them. 
Many a silent prayer rose to the hills, from which help was expected 
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to come. Also, the food situation became very acute at this time. y 
husband went daily to the Administration to check on the status of 
our application. He also warned our people against loitering on street 
corners and against loud talk. They were likewise warned against 
religious assemblies. Just the same, more and more men arrived from 
Siberia to find out about the situation, and then promptly returned home 
to get their families. 

Two families named Friesen, who had come earlier from Siberia 
and who at first had living quarters in some hotel in Moscow, also 
moved to Perlovka during this period. One of the Friesens carried on 
the strictly illegal practice of exchanging Soviet currency for dollars. 
My husband warned him of the serious dangers his actions involved. 
But Friesen just laughed about it and continued to engage in this un¬ 
lawful practice. He said that he did not have to fear the G.P.U. (Secret 
Police). 

When a few other people came from Omsk, Siberia, to work on 
securing passports, one of these individuals wanted to exchange a lot 
of his money for dollars. The above-named Friesen came to his as¬ 
sistance. Right then and there appeared the G.P.U., who seized both 
Friesen and the money. When we went to visit these families later on 
in the evening, we found them deeply stricken with grief and tears in 
their eyes. When we asked them what had happened, they informed 
us about the unfortunate incident. What my husband had feared would 
happen had actually occurred. Now the other Friesen wanted to find 
out about the fate of the arrested Friesen and asked my husband to 
assist. Friesen promised he would direct my husband to the where¬ 
abouts of the G.P.U., but otherwise declined to have anything to do 
with it. The fact was confirmed that the one Friesen had been put be¬ 
hind bars. The family which had been involved in the money deal, 
immediately returned to Omsk. 

Just at the time Friesen went to prison, his wife was to deliver her 
baby at the clinic. However, this was brought to nought, due to this 
circumstance. Thus this family, instead of going to Canada, was sent 
into banishment. This incident caused deep sorrow among all of us. 

At last came the happy day when my husband brought with him 
joyful tidings from the government office that all of those families who 
had applied for passports prior to the session of the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets could go to Canada. Of course, the first and most important 
item was to pay the fee of 220 rubles* for every individual passport. 
Since it was imppossible for every family to come up with this sum of 
money, the other families chipped in to help them out and to make the 
necessary financial adjustments in Canada. It took a great deal of 
effort to secure a physician who would be willing to come to Perlovka 
to conduct and direct the mandatory examinations of the refugees. An¬ 
other essential step to be taken was the securing of permission from the 
Labor Office to go abroad. This was also successfully achieved through 
the help of the doctor and my husband. 


* The original fee of 20 rubles had since been increased to 220 rubles. 
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At first it was understood that our journey would take us to Riga 
in Latvia. But after a prolonged period of waiting it was decided that 
the trip would have to be made via Leningrad. This meant that every 
family had to pay an extra sum of 1 5 rubles. It was possible to over¬ 
come even this new hurdle. 

Finally the long awaited day arrived when my husband came 
home from Moscow with the Red Booklet, sealed with the emblem of 
the Hammer and Sickle. Now everything was packed and letters were 
dispatched to our friends who had to stay behind, and various other 
preparations for the trip were made. 

When we arrived at the railroad depot, the train was ready for 
departure. Among the many friends who had come to the station to 
say goodby was our dear friend Mrs. Peters. She reminded us once 
more of the fact that due to the incident in connection with the dollar 
exchange business, the G.P.U. was still keeping a sharp eye upon us. 
After a last farewell, the train slowly began to move. This was the 
29th of July (a day never to be forgotten). When we reached Lenin¬ 
grad, an agent was waiting for us and took us to the building of the 
steamship company, where everyone was given a bath and thoroughly 
examined by a doctor. Here all our belongings were disinfected as 
well. There we were very well taken care of, for the food was good 
and the beds in which we slept were clean. Many people in our group 
had not realized that this was possible. 

On July 31, 1939, we finally boarded the ship but only after all of 
us had been searched for dollars. The search, however, was in vain. 

It was in the evening when the ship embarked from the harbor of 
Leningrad. The lights of Kronstadt were the last thing we saw of Rus¬ 
sia. The fare on ship was very good but the North Sea was so stormy 
that many of the passengers became seasick. 

We reached Hamburg on August the fifth, where we were wel¬ 
ded by an agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway (and Steamship) 
ompany. However, before we could be taken to the immigration 
amp, our baggage had to be inspected once more. After some of the 
boxes and trunks had been opened and inspected, the officials became 
convinced that the contents were used items, which in many cases still 
bore the marks of the floors in Perlowka, and so they quit their tour 
of inspection promptly. 

By August the seventh, the time of waiting in Hamburg was over 
and we boarded the steamer "Montcalm". As soon as we were on 
board, we were advised that every family upon landing in Canada had 
to show proof that they had twenty-five dollars in hand. Since we 
could not possibly do this, our group was given a check, covering the 
amount of money needed for every family, to be presented on landing. 

On August eighth we arrived in Southampton, England, where 
Dr. Benjamin H. Unruh was supposed to see us. Since the regulations 
did not permit us to leave the ship. Professor Unruh spoke to us from 
shore, while we listened to him from the deck. 

The following day the shores of France were passed and then the 
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course was set for Canada. It was on August seventeenth that we land¬ 
ed in Quebec, and our group of refugees from behind the Iron Curtain 
finally reached its ultimate goal. From this point on every family went 
its own way. 

4. The Flight via Leningrad (by the Swinemuende Group)* 

The research worker for this booklet would like to emphasize that 
it was because of the ruthless measures which the Soviet regime had 
taken not only to shatter the existence of our Mennonite Brotherhood 
but also to fill their hearts with an unbearable sense of fear for the 
future, that these poor people (who had been so hurt and damaged 
and who had lost their voice in government) tried every possible means 
to escape from Russia. 

It is only when this is understood that one can understand the close¬ 
ness with which members of the group clung together as they pursued 
a path, without hope or protection, which was eventually to bring them 
out of Russia. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that many earnest 
prayers were uttered during this time of persecution. It was told by 
someone in tears, who had been fortunate enough to be among the 
escapees, that the woods could testify about the cries to heaven of those 
who suffered such anguish under the yoke of the oppressors. 

Many of those who were lucky enough to get out of Russia have 
cited the words of the poet as they look backward at that period of 
harrassment. 

Indeed, the Lord may tarry 
With His comfort for a while. 

Perhaps He seems to do His part 
As if He had in mind 
To give you up for good. 

And let you live for ever 
In anguish and despair 
As though He did not care! 

But if it should be witnessed 
That you are true to Him, 

He surely will release you 
When you are deep in doubt 
Your heart He will deliver 
From all its heavy burdens 
Which had no evil purpose 
Throughout your thorny path. 

Another group of these oppressed people took the same thorny 
path through Moscow and Leningrad. Let us now follow their exper¬ 
iences, as recorded by a representative of the group. 


* The research worker in question here is H. J. Willms, Abbotsford, B.C., 
Canada. 
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5. Some Bitter and Sweet Experiences in Moscow 
Prior to the Flight to Leningrad 

In our attempt to leave Russia and to cross the border and finally 
to reach our goal — Canada — we began our journey to Moscow in 
August, 1929. Upon arrival in the capital, we were informed that a 
small group of Mennonites had actually been granted legal permits or 
passports and had left for Canada. In addition to this, another group 
which likewise intended to depart within a few days was being per¬ 
mitted to do so according to the report. By this time a survey disclosed 
that about eleven thousand Germans had gathered around the suburbs 
of Moscow in the hope of securing their travel documents. There was 
a third group of sixty Mennonite families who hoped to be granted the 
next chance to follow the first two groups to Canada. The represent¬ 
atives of these German groups daily stormed the Kremlin authorities 
with earnest pleas for legal passports. In spite of the feverish activity, 
however, everything seemed to be at a standstill. The matter thus 
dragged out until the middle of the month of October. 

All of a sudden, about the eighteenth or nineteenth of October, 
several students and other men appeared at our living quarters with 
an assignment from the Kremlin to convince us that all of our efforts 
to get passports for emigration were in vain and would remain so in 
the future. The Soviet government wanted to let us know that it would 
give no further passports to anybody. They had come simply to advise 
us to stop wasting useless time and money and to return to our previous 
occupations. This was to be the last word of the government concerning 
this matter. And now what would happen? 

Quite unexpectedly (although not as far as H. Martins, the author 
of this particular report, and his helpers were concerned), a certain 
number of Mennonites did receive permission to emigrate, whereas other 
Germans (including Lutherans and Catholics) did not. This situation, 
which was construed as discrimination in favor of the Mennonites, 
caused bad blood between members of the various faiths among these 
German-speaking Soviet citizens. In fact, the others levelled harsh 
charges against us. They called us traitors and cheaters, because it 
was their belief that we had found ways and means of persuading the 
government to let us leave the country without letting the others know 
how this could be done. However, this was actually a baseless accusa¬ 
tion. 

We were now asked to bring our family certificates and to pay the 
amount of 220 rubles for every passport, in order to be transported 
out of the country. Sure enough, on the 27th of October we received 
the message that the Emigration Train at the Perlowka Railroad Station 
would take the first group on board at five o'clock in the morning. How¬ 
ever, the train schedule was suddenly changed and a message was 
delivered to us at ten o'clock at night that the train would not come in 
the morning, but at twelve o'clock that very night. And now there was 
a terrific rush to our living quarters. There was absolutely no time for 
packing. Our belongings were put into sacks in any way, shape, or 
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manner, and with ihe greatest speed we rushed to the station. The 
train was already there and soon every available seat was filled. 

Thus it happened that the first group left Moscow via Leningrad to 
Kiel, Germany. Those of us who remained were informed that another 
train would be ready the next day at twelve o'clock midnight. We there¬ 
fore returned to our lodging places and reported to the station the next 
night at the appointed hour. However, to our disappointment we wait¬ 
ed in vain for the train to take us on our way, not only that night but 
several succeeding nights. Indeed, we were compelled to stay at the 
station because we had vacated our living quarters and had settled our 
obligations with the people who had rented us their houses. And, after 
all, another train would surely eventually arrive for us. It was quite 
cool in Moscow at this time of the year, especially during the night. 
Since the waiting room was very small, most of those who were waiting 
had to camp outside under the sky both night and day. Not even all 
of the mothers with babies were able to find shelter or protection against 
the cold in the waiting room of the station. 

Finally a train did come on October thirty-first which we were al¬ 
lowed to board. Even the local police gave us a helping hand when 
we boarded the train, which took the passengers from Perlowka to a 
stopping point three kilometers from Moscow. There the cars were 
parked on a distant track for four days until the fourth of November. 
Since no one was concerned about us in the least for some time, we 
simply did not know what would happen to us. Neither could we find 
any person who might give us advice of any kind. Finally, two men 
entered the train to ask what we were waiting for. Whether these were 
government officials was an unanswered question. However, they or¬ 
dered us to leave the train at a specified time and gave us a few hours 
to do so. When these men returned again and noticed that no effort 
had been made on our part to clear the train, we were ordererd to pay 
them for the use of the train. To be exact, 100 rubles were assessed 
for each individual car. And even after we failed to comply with this 
demand, they came back the following day with the statement that this 
train would leave at ten o'clock the next morning in the direction of 
Riga (Latvia). We were also told that whoever wanted to go on this 
train had to pay 17 rubles for the ticket to Riga. We were very nigh 
to falling into this trap, but in the nick of time we reminded ourselves 
that since we neither had regular passports nor other identification 
papers to present at the border, it would be foolhardy now to buy tickets. 
However, another man came to us the same evening and announced 
that the train would leave immediately for Leningrad, and this was 
actually what happened. 

Following our arrival in Leningrad the next morning on November 
sixth, we were given shelter in the Sovtorgflott (the Overseas Home). 
Here we were first deprived of all our money and then isolated from the 
outside world. We were advised that nothing would be undertaken 
during the two Revolutionary Holidays of November seventh and eighth. 
However, we were fed three times a day. Beyond all our expectations, 
the food served was excellent. 



Both of the mentioned holidays were celebrated in Leningrad with 
great noise. We could observe some of the festivities through the win¬ 
dows of our place of abode. Of course, we were waiting impatiently 
but hopefully that our problems would soon receive further consider¬ 
ation. Nevertheless, it seemed as if we had been completely forgotten. 
There was apparently no one who cared about us at all except that we 
were fed every day. And this went on until November thirteenth. Up 
until then we had been punctually called daily to assemble in the dining 
hall for breakfast at a specified time; everything on that date was quite 
far beyond the usual time. The children began to get restless and asked 
for food, which we could not possibly offer to them, first because we 
did not have any money to buy it with and second because we were 
isolated and locked up so we had no contact with the outside world. 
The first thing we did, therefore, was to appeal to the management of 
our lodging quarters in order to find out the reasons for such behavior 
on their part. They explained to us in a very friendly way that the feed¬ 
ing would be resumed immediately as soon as we collected some money, 
since the first sum of money (over 3000 rubles) had been exhausted 
and, of course, we couldn't possibly expect to be fed at their expense. 

When we explained to them that they had taken all our money 
to ihe last kopek (penny), they advised we write to our relatives and 
friends at once to send us more money. The feeding would then be 
resumed immediately .... When we pointed out to the management 
that it was absolutely impossible for us to secure the money because 
we did not have such financial resources at our disposal and, in any 
case, if such funds could be secured we would all meanwhile have 
starved to death in our locked up condition, we asked them to open the 
doors for us so that we might perhaps find some help in the city. 

Our request was granted to the extent that five men in our group 
were permitted to leave our confines in order to try and secure help 
and advice on the outside. The first thing we did at this point 
was to collect some valuables such as watches, musical instruments and 
other items, and to ask these men to sell them on the market and buy 
bread, primarily in order to have something for our children to eat. 

But this did not solve the major problem. When we asked whether 
further transportation would be provided for us, we were told there 
were no instructions from the Kremlin in this respect because it was 
expected that those of our group who had preceeded us to Germany 
would return to Russia and that all of us would later be taken back to 
our original residences. 

However, the fact was that the first group did not return to the 
Soviet Union. Instead, it was given a welcome reception in Kiel, Ger¬ 
many. Our five scouting men, who were now able to move about free¬ 
ly, took advantage of their opportunity and contacted the German Em¬ 
bassy in Leningrad, there asking for help and advice. The latter gave 
full consideration to our urgent situation and informed the German go¬ 
vernment about our helpless and hopeless situation. The gratifying 
result of this procedure was that the sympathetic German government 
got in touch with Moscow authorities and also that the Embassy provid- 
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ed our group with some financial support. Generally spea mg, 
ever, we had to shift for ourselves as far as the securing o oo 
concerned. Consequently during the interval of time between t e ,r 
teenth and twenty-seventh of November we had to exist exc usive y 
on what we could obtain by means of exchange at the pawns ops o 
the city. Actually, all of our belongings which still had any value a 
ell, such as clocks, watches, suitcases, trunks, and even used clot ing 
items, found their way to the market of Leningrad, and when we finally 
could continue our journey on November twenty-seventh, many of the 
families were without adequate clothing. 

At last, on the appointed date, we were taken to the steamer which 
eventually was to bring us to Germany. But we had to experience an¬ 
other delay. It was caused by careless docking of the ship at the land¬ 
ing place, and so we had to wait several hours before the loading of 
the ship could proceed. . . . We could finally board the ship, which soon 
began to move out of the harbor. However, the ship had barely been 
two hours at sea when it ran aground, and only after hours of effort 
could it be set afloat again with the use of several tugboats which the 
port authorities had to provide. And during the process of tugging the 
steamer backwards, the working crew had forgotten to pull in the an¬ 
chor, and when the ship's screw began to work again, the anchor chain 
wrapped itself around the screw, which of course meant further delay. 
All this time we did not know what had gone wrong with the ship. 
Three more tugboats were called to the scene and immediately put to 
service, but without avail. Efforts to move the ship in this way had to 
be given up. The next morning a deep-r.ea diver boarded the ship and 
it was he who discovered the cause for the ship's immobility. As a re¬ 
sult of this mishap, it took two more days before the ship could be start¬ 
ed moving again. However, we finally landed safely in Swinemunde, 
Germany. This historic trip from Moscow was really a voyage with a 
lot of obstacles. It lasted fully seven days and certainly was a journey 
that put our trust in God and our patience to a serious test. Was it 
worth this testing? 


★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER VI 

INTENSE FEELINGS AND DEEP IMPRESSIONS OF THE REFUGEES 
1. Introduction 

We transmit herewith a report on the fate of the second group of 
Mennonite refugees who left Moscow for overseas in October, 1929. 
What was particularly notable about this group was that despite all 
the difficulties they had to face, they still had an eye for beauty and 
an interest in worthwhile sights on the trip. The following essay pro¬ 
vides a vivid and objective report. 
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Transport of the Swinemonde Group: 

The Highlights of That Time" 

It was a bright and friendly November day in the year of 1929. 
With a melancholy grin, the tired autumn sun looked down at the bust¬ 
ling life of the big imperial city of St. Petersburg, and it seemed as if 
she wanted to kiss Mother Earth once more before wrapping herself up 
in a snow-white winter-coat for the next several months. A pleasant 
southwest breeze was blowing from the Finnish Sea. A variety of ships 
and boats were tumbling to and fro on the broad River of Njewa. The 
large famous icebreaker "Kraszin" was lying at anchor. At the north 
shore of the Njewa, on either side of the beautiful Nikolajew Bridge, 
one could see a mighty Sphinx, which recalled the long vanished high- 
water mark of Egyptian civilization under the Pharaos. One had the 
impression lhat these giant stone structures were placed there to pro¬ 
tect boih bridge and city from foreign invasion. 

As one casts a glance at the south shore of the Njewa River, there 
rises the majestic winter palace of the old Czarist dynasty. This brings 
back memories of the good old days the Mennonites had enjoyed in the 
past. From this vantage point the stranger who sees St. Petersburg for 
the first time is drawn as if by magic power to the charming structure 
of the Isaakow Cathedral situated near the Winter Palace. With its 
beautifully formed steeple one hundred meters in height, the building 
rises above all the others in the old city. Built according to the wonder¬ 
ful Byzantine style, with its marble columns and the impressive sym¬ 
metry and rhythm of all its parts, this artistic creation exerts an over¬ 
whelming impression upon the stranger. Yes, indeed, St. Petersburg is 
beautiful, much more beautiful by far than the former imperial capital 
of Moscow, the present headquarters of the Soviet dictators. 

And now let us leave the beauty spots of the city and soberly face 
the mundane facts and the situation in which we were placed. On the 
third floor of the Administration Building of the Soviet Merchant Ma¬ 
rine (Soviettorgflott) a fairly large group of German-Mennonite refugees 
had been given quarters. Among them was the writer of this report. 
We represented the so-called Second Transport group from Moscow to 
Petersburg, which had been there to be shipped across the border and 
possibly to Canada, the country to which every one of us was anxious 
to go. However, things took a different turn from what everyone had 
anticipated. 

The problem was that Canada had unfortunately declared a ban 
on immigration and consequently was granting no visas at that time. 
What made our situation even worse in Petersburg was the fact that 
all our financial resources had been confiscated upon our arrival there. 
And now we were left completely to our own devices after the author¬ 
ities had fed us for a few days. We looked grimly into the future, and 
with anxious hearts we waited in suspense for the future. 

Then came news from Moscow that many of our Brethren had 
been forcibly transported back to their old residences. This heightened 
our anxiety, our worry, and fear. Standing at the window in meditation. 
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the writer looked at the beautiful picture of the city previously described 
but in a mood which was seemingly hopeless and frustrating. At that 
moment several members of the group including myself were called 
downstairs to the office to be informed that they could not keep us any 
longer, simply because Canada had refused to grant permission to im¬ 
migrate and also because Moscow had reached an unfavorable decision 
concerning the group's purpose. In addition, we were instructed to 
get ready for the return trip. They expected more specific instructions 
from Moscow, which very likely would arrive on that day. This meant 
that they would be sending us back the next day. 

Nevertheless, we remembered the words of the sacred hymn in 
which the song writer said, 

"And though there be a mighty host 

Around me and ogainst me, 

He certainly can destroy them." 

Just this, indeed, was our experience. The Lord rescued us from our 
distress and with His mighty arm He led us out of the land of slavery. . . 
We cannot thank our Savior enough for that. In the worst moments of 
our duress and suffering we were allowed to get in touch with the Ger¬ 
man consul in Petersburg. He greeted us in a very friendly manner 
and accepted our petition with great sympathy and compassion. He 
immediately dispatched a telegram to the German government in Ber¬ 
lin, with the request that our group be given asylum. The German con¬ 
sul informed us within a few days that Berlin had granted us permis¬ 
sion to come to Germany. It was hard to describe the joy we exper¬ 
ienced at that moment. It was difficult if not impossible to express our 
sentiments in words. In order really and truly to understand such ex¬ 
periences, it is necessary to live through them. We were witnesses of 
the gospel truth that God at last had answered our prayers. Very soon 
afterwards we were allowed to board the steamship "Alexij Rykow", 
and on November 29, 1929, it left the shore. And now our escape route 
was opened and took us from the land of dictatorship and slavery to 
the land of our forefathers. "What glorious feelings of relief!" 

A few days later, on December second, the steamer landed in 
Swinemunde, where we were greeted and welcomed by our German 
brethren and sisters with warmth and compassion. We were treated 
with so much good will and sympathy for our hard luck in Russia that 
it is difficult to describe it on paper. They erected field kitchens for us, 
where we were fed. And it seemed as if they could not do enough for 
our children as far as gifts, toys, and sweets were concerned. 

The writer will never be able to forget the impression of this hour 
when we finally could feel free of the slavery of Bolshevism and when 
we were treated with love and compassion by the German brethren 
and sisters. Again and again, he is grateful to the Lord for His won¬ 
derful guidance and leadership during the most critical period of our life. 
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3. Unforgettable Memories or Reminiscences about Moscow 
in 1929 of the Kieler Group 

The twenty-ninth of October will always be remembered by most 
of us # for it was on this day that the first group of refugees who had 
collected around Moscow by the thousands within a period of several 
months, stood in readiness in the early hours of the morning to be load¬ 
ed into the train which was waiting to start us on our trip abroad. 

A few days after our arrival with family in Moscow in August, 
1929, the last so-called Relief Group of the citizens of Dutch ancestry 
left the capital city of the land of the Soviets in the direction of the west¬ 
ern border. With sorrowful eyes we watched their departure, in the 
firm hope that we likewise might succeed in leaving Russia in the same 
summer. 

However, events did not turn out as we had expected, because the 
attitude of the official authorities had changed toward us. In fact, they 
were tired of hearing anything more about emigration. It was under¬ 
stood that all action concerning the relief of Mennonite settlements in 
Russia would stop with the last group which had received passports to 
leave. . . . This referred to about sixty families who had succeeded in 
securing legal permission to go abroad. For this reason all our sub¬ 
sequent efforts produced no positive results. What was to be done now? 
What unpleasant surprise would the next day bring? 

During the early part of September of 1929, a group of men gather¬ 
ed in a wooded area near Djangarowka, a suburb of Moscow, to dis¬ 
cuss the situation and, if necessary, to take appropriate steps to solve it. 
As a precaution, guards were posted outside in order to warn us about 
any unexpected visitors. The group was very depressed. Those who 
were present at the meeting suggested organizing a committee to try 
and get in touch with the appropriate government authorities for the 
purpose of securing permission to emigrate. However, no such com¬ 
mittee was elected, because one of the persons present indicated the 
danger which was involved for those who would function as members 
of such regular committees. The government would definitely regard 
them as organizers of an illegal or unlawful activity, with the result 
that our cause would not be served at all. Although this argument car¬ 
ried a lot of weight, it was also futile not to do anything. It was point¬ 
ed out that our small financial resources would soon be used up. More¬ 
over, the winter season was around the corner and all of us lived in 
mere summer cottages. After these considerations there followed se¬ 
rious quiet and meditation. 

There was therefore never any formal selection of committee mem¬ 
bers, but each knew that he was obligated to the whole group for cer¬ 
tain actions, to be carried out with the utmost precautions. The group 
of men dispersed very slowly with anxious hearts, but not without a 
glimmer of hope. 

During this secret meeting in the woods, my name had been cited. 
Not only was this mention a recommendation to the others, but also a 
sacred obligation to myself. Furthermore, as far as I was concerned. 
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I realized that in serving the whole group I also helped my own family 
and myself. 

From then on, various government offices and individual officials 
were constantly being "bothered" by our special undertaking. The act¬ 
ivated persons in our group were actually not in contact with one an¬ 
other, but the common goal which they pursued gave their aspiration 
and their efforts a unified approach. But while officials came to the 
conclusion that there must be some strict organization behind all these 
efforts, in vain did the G.P.U. agents look for any leaders in this move¬ 
ment. 

Once these agents ran into someone who indicated willingness to 
betray to them the leader of the refugees. "I know who it is!" said a 
little old grandmother. 

"Well, who is it?" asked the curious Secret Police agents. 

"It is the loving God, Who is our Leader!" was the slow answer 
that came from the lips of the little grandmother. 

At this point the agents looked at one another in great disappoint¬ 
ment. Some of them became furious and began to spit, for none of 
them had expected such an answer. However, this incident caused 
them to relent somewhat in their effort to find leaders of the movement. 

Meanwhile, however, the number of refugees began to swell. More 
and more families drifted to Moscow daily. At first they came in single 
family units; later on they arrived in groups of families. The largest 
numbers were seen at the northern railroad stations in Moscow, because 
most of the families happened to come from the east (namely, from 
Orenburg, Samara, and Siberia). 

With the arrival of so many groups, the problem of housing the 
refugees became very acute. Practically all of the vacant summer cot¬ 
tages very soon became occupied, with the result that the rental rates 
began to rise. But the main question was that of survival, for many 
of the families were already without means of subsistence. 

Many of the families centered their attention at this time on an 
agency known as the "RUS-KA-PA" (the Russian-Canadian Passenger 
Agency), because it was to this organization their close relatives sent 
the free ocean travel tickets, to be picked up by the refugees. However, 
the RUSKAPA could not undertake anything in behalf of the petitioners 
without the required official travel permits. These, unfortunately, no 
one was able to get now. 

Some of our "activists" succeeded in contacting a few top officials 
of the government and party, even with several close associates of Sta¬ 
lin. The author of this report was able to interview the high-ranking 
Sinovjew himself (chairman of the Cominterm), and some of our liaison 
personnel were able to see Kalinin, who was the president of the Soviet 
Union at that time. However, none of these high officials gave any 
sign of hope or prospect for letting us leave the country. All they kept 
saying was "Go back! Go home!" 

To which we replied as consistently, "We have no home any more. 
Everything we used to have has been taken away from us." 
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There was no lack of verbal assurance in the following words of 
the officials, "We shall return everything to you. Just return to your 
homes." 

Then we said to them with conviction, "We do not want to get any¬ 
thing back; all we want is to get out of the country." 

To this the officials commented, "But you have no means of finan¬ 
cing your trip." 

Again we had our answer ready. "Even if we have to travel to 
the border on foot, everything else will be taken care of. All we ask 
you to grant us is the permission to go abroad." 

This was the manner in which the arguments were exchanged 
between us and the officials of the government. 

Some of our young men dared to contact officials of foreign 
diplomatic staffs in Russia and actually succeeded in informing them 
about the hopeless situation of the refugees who had gathered around 
Moscow and vicinity. This was by no means an easy thing to do, for 
we were constantly watched by the scrutinizing eyes of the G.P.U. 

It was to be expected that the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet regime (Z.I.K.) would not ignore the unusually large masses of 
refugees which streamed toward Moscow. Already, by the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1929, the Kremlin officials began to take counter-measures. 

For example, railroad trains which travelled through regions which 
were peopled by German-speaking settlers were not permitted to take 
on passengers. Hence, many colonists took the trouble of making long 
detours to bypass their own railroad stations. They took to the high¬ 
ways to reach other railroad depots. However, the G.P.U. boarded 
trains, seized passengers and forced them to return to their home local¬ 
ities. They were able to single out the German families by their man¬ 
nerisms or their closely knit family ties and by their baggage. 

For this reason, many families arrived in Moscow without luggage, 
since travelling in this way they avoided unnecessary suspicion. But 
the G.P.U. wcs quite likely to take single families into custody at the 
point when they arrived in Moscow. The refugees who had already 
reached the Soviet capital were able to get messages through to new¬ 
comers warning them to leave the trains several stations ahead of Mos¬ 
cow, in order not to fall into the hands of the agents of the G.P.U. 

At this point it should bo noted that there were some groups of 
the Russian people who were inclined to take a favorable and friendly 
attitude toward our movement. These were the followers of the fam¬ 
ous Russian author and humanist. Count Leo Tolstoj. Some of the men 
of this group we had the opportunity to meet. They demonstrated a 
keen and warm interest in our plight and advised us in various ways 
what approach we should take as a mass of refugees in order to avoid 
any cause for irritation of others, and how we should proceed to further 
our cause. 

In this way we came in touch with a certain lady, who had already 
been approached by some of our women whose husbands had been 
arrested and torn away from their own families. This lady advised us 
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to send in a petition to the government, to be signed by several hundred 
women, and which explained their hopeless situation as well as that 
of iheir children, together with an earnest plea for the permission to 
leave Russia. The petition was forwarded in this spirit to the appropriate 
authorities. To what extent this petition was responsible for influencing 
them to secure the travel permits for us and the possibility of a partial 
exodus of the refugees, no one was in a position to know. 

Through the mediation efforts of the friends of the Tolstoj group, 
the writer became acquainted with a very influential Communist Party 
member. Almost every night for a whole month I visited him, under 
the pretext of giving him instruction in the English language. What 
really resulted from these meetings was information given to the writer 
concerning the attitude of Stalin and his associates toward our move¬ 
ment, and what had been said about it. On the basis of these reports, 
we deliberated as to what steps should be undertaken on our part in 
order to secure a speedier decision. Nevertheless, our situation remained 
very critical and serious indeed. 

Since space does not permit a detailed report, the writer will pre¬ 
sent only a few events which took place during the last weeks of our 
stay in Moscow. The above-mentioned representative of the Commun¬ 
ist Party suggested one night that a huge mass-demonstration be staged 
in the large waiting room of President Kalinin's reception room. He 
thought it was advisable that the crowd be chiefly made up of women 
and children. He believed that this approach would certainly not fail 
to produce the right effect. This suggestion was conveyed to the many 
refugees, and the day came when President Kalinin's waiting room was 
filled with Mennonite mothers with their small children in their arms. 
It should be clear that our people were only too glad to take any steps 
to show the Kremlin rulers how very anxious they were to have the lat¬ 
ter grant their wishes. 

As was mentioned before, the writer succeeded in securing an in¬ 
terview with one of the highest ranking Soviet officials, Sinovjew. The 
author and two of his colleagues participated in the interview and in¬ 
formed the official about our critical situation and stressed our special 
wish, "Please let us leave the country." However, as was previously 
the case, we did not get a definite answer to our plea. 

It was about October twentieth when the Communist Party mem¬ 
ber referred to above, during a nightly visit, told the writer in all se¬ 
riousness that the time had come for us to take action in the following 
way. "What was necessary to be done was to make a decisive attempt, 
because the time was ripe for our fate to be decided one way or the 
other." The advice he gave us was to prepare a well thought-out writ¬ 
ten request, based on solid reasons, endorsed by hundreds of valid or 
original signatures, to be sent simultaneously to six leading official 
organizations of the Soviet regime in Moscow. He stressed that the 
concluding sentences of the petition should express a challenge to the 
Soviet government for a decision. As we separated, he mentioned 
some other details which should be included in our official written re- 
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quest. Then he wished us the best of luck and we parted for ever. We 
are convinced that the good Lord will reward the good will of this man 
toward us, for whatever he had done to help us in our situation, he 
certainly did it out of the goodness of his heart. His name will always 
be tied, gratefully, to our experiences in the critical period at Moscow. 

It was very late at night when the writer returned to his living 
quarters. The children had already been sleeping for several hours. 
A wooden plank bed served as sleeping accommodation for the whole 
family of six persons. However, since there was no time to lose, both 
of us had to work through the night preparing the petition. In short 
but clear-cut sentences the writer described the group's conditions, which 
were becoming catastrophic. If for any reason the government author¬ 
ities were to decide against the granting of passports, there would be 
nothing left for the refugees to do but to gather as a mass of suffering 
people in the Red Square, the center of Moscow, and there die before 
their very eyes. This was the concluding sentence of the petition, which 
was to be dispatched to six major governmental agencies. Every copy 
of the written request carried a final note, "This petition is also being 
forwarded to the following Central Government Boards . . . ." These 
were indicated by their official names, in order to prevent their dis¬ 
appearance at the offices under the "Red Table Cloth". The government 
agencies had to be compelled to take a stand with respect to our serious 
situation and to reach a definite decision concerning our fate. 

After the petition had been checked several times, it had to be re¬ 
copied by six different individual writers to make up six different copies. 
The petition itself filled one sheet of paper. The other three sheets were 
attached for signatures of the petitioners. Within two days all of the 
copies were returned to the writer, each of them carrying seven hundred 
signatures. The original copy, however, was destroyed. 

The next problem with which we were faced was how to deliver 
the petitions to the appropriate government board, so that no one would 
be in danger of getting arrested on that account. Another point which 
was not to be neglected was the necessity of providing a return address. 

The third evening, on October 25, 1929, the writer put six fat let¬ 
ters, three in each of the pockets of his jacket. Submerged in thoughr 
he slowly proceeded to the nearest station to catch the first train to 
Moscow, filled with hope that God would help him on this difficult 
mission. Upon arrival in Moscow he directed his steps to an old mem¬ 
ber of the Tolstoj group. The writer had visited him frequently before 
and this gentleman had always understood and sympathized with our 
plight. His place of abode was characteristic of the simplicity which 
was part of the spirit of this great Russian intellectual. I went to him 
at this time to secure more assurance and moral support. It was very 
late when we parted, never to see each other again. 

Then I landed on the street with bulging pockets and indecision 
as to what to do next. Without taking any definite direction, the writer 
found himself walking along unfamiliar streets, which were quite nar¬ 
row. Suddenly he noticed a post office which was operating at night. 
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Following a hunch that this might be the best opportunity to mail the 
letters, he decided to register every letter in order to make sure they 
would reach the proper destination. But who should be designated 
as the sender of these letters? Under no circumstances should it be just 
one person. Just then the thought occurred to him to indicate the 
sender on the reverse side of the envelopes in this way: 

From the group of Mennonites of 
Djangarowka, one of the suburbs of Moscow 
occupied by them 

This forwarding address fully represented the truth and betrayed no 
one. To avoid further suspicions, the writer decided that he would post 
only two letters at this post office. Then he hurriedly entered the small 
mailing place. He greeted the sleepy-eyed female clerk with a few 
words; he put the return address on two of the letters and handed them 
over to the postal clerk, from whom he received the receipts for the 
registered mail. 

The writer breathed a sigh of relief and stepped into the street 
again, hoping to find more of these post offices which provided night 
services. As he continued his walk on the street, he found a second 
post office, which Was also managed by a sleepy night clerk. He im¬ 
mediately proceeded as before, with the result that his pockets were 
relieved of two more bulky letters. By this time he felt much more at 
ease and considerably more confident as he resumed his street journey 
at night. He had now an inner assurance that he was guided by an 
Invisible Hand. Before long his walk through the narrow streets brought 
him to a third post office where he could deposit the last two letters 
in his possession. 

A moment later a deep sigh of gratitude was wrenched from his 
breast, since this action had been carried out without any untoward 
incidents. Everything else was now in God's hand. The same Invisible 
Hand which had guided him to the tiny post offices now led him through 
completely unfamiliar streets to the right railroad station in the dark¬ 
ness of the night and brought him safely to his loved ones on one of 
the regular night trains. As on many previous nights, his loyal partner 
in life was waiting up for him on this occasion. Following a brief pray¬ 
er of thanks, we retired for the rest of the short night. With a deep 
inner satisfaction we surrendered ourselves and our fate into the Hand 
of the Almighty. 

We soon discovered that our petition was a success. Even the 
next day it was apparent that something was going on in Moscow. By 
that time some of the officials of the Soviet government had become 
excited and a peculiar nervousness carried an implication that some¬ 
thing extraordinary had taken place. After a little while, a messenger 
from Moscow brought the news that someone from our group should 
come to the Ministry of the Interior (N.K.V.D.), with the comment that 
they were going to let us leave the country. The writer immediately 
hurried to the N.K.V.D., where he received the official information, 
"We are going to give you permission to emigrate." 
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Overwhelmed by this information, the excited writer became al¬ 
most hysterical with joy. At this point he ran to the street, hired a taxi, 
and within half an hour we found ourselves riding through the suburbs 
occupied by our refugees. As the taxi driver slowed down the speed 
of the car, he was shouting and screaming left and right: "We made 
it, we made itl We may go, we may go! Get ready for the trip!" 

These glad tidings spread like wild fire among us, as one trans¬ 
mitted the news to another. And very soon everyone was aware of 
the fact that the long awaited moment had arrived. 

Later in the afternoon, government agents appeared on the scene 
to organize the process of emigration. Groups were to be drawn up 
for passenger lists and so forth. Although we tried hard to assist these 
agents, we soon found that it did not work, because most of the names 
on their lists were spelled the wrong way. Furthermore, the lists were 
to be prepared according to the length of time each family had been 
in Moscow. We finally suggested to the officials that they leave us to 
do all of this work in order to speed up the process. To this they wil¬ 
lingly agreed! 

The two people who took charge of the first group were M. L. and 
the writer of these notes. The rendezvous of this group was our place 
of residence. According to the order we received from the Ministry of 
the Interior (or N.K.V.D.), all of the required documents for emigration 
had to be assembled and 400 rubles for each adult's passport was to 
be collected in cash. Minor children, however, were to be listed on the 
parent's passports. The list of the first group was completed with ap¬ 
proximately two hundred families. The second group contained a list 
of three hundred families, while the rest of the groups included between 
two hundred and three hundred families. 


I 


The next day the first group was ready with its lists, together with 
a huge number of documents, plus a sum of 77,000 rubles. Most of 
the families, to get this cash, had to part with the last money they had 
on hand, and many families were compelled to borrow money from 
others. We ordered a taxi to come and take us with two filled suit¬ 
cases to Moscow. 


When we arrived at the Bureau of the N.K.V.D., our money was 
taken from us according to the order, but the mass of documents was 
thrown into a corner of the room as if it was trash. We were then in¬ 
formed, that our overseas trip would start the next day. Meanwhile 
the work on the lists of refugees continued in our living quarters. At 
the end of October the lists of eight groups had already been prepared. 
Judging from these lists, there must have been over ten thousand per¬ 
sons included, while many others were still waiting to be entered on 
these lists. 

The packing of our belongings now proceeded with all possible 
speed and the laundry was also done as quickly as possible. Although 
we had absolutely no information as to the hour of our departure, we 
tried to keep ourselves ready all the time, for we suspected we might 
be surprised by a special message in Blitzkrieg fashion. Just in case. 
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we had hired a driver with horse and cart. We had paid his fee in 
advance and he was to be at our disposal night and day. 

The clock had already struck ten and the children were asleep. 
We also were about to retire for the night, when we heard the sound 
of an approaching car. The door opened and before us stood our group 
leader, M. L., and beside him an agent of the N.K.V.D., who told us that 
the first group would be entrained this very night at the nearest rail¬ 
road station and whoever failed to be there by midnight would be left 
behind. Then both of them departed in a hurry in order to transmit 
the same message to the others. 

Since we could not afford to lose any time whatsoever, we awak¬ 
ened the children at once and packed everything. The elderly Brother 
Bergen from a neighboring cottage sent someone to ask whether this 
order had to be taken literally; perhaps one might be able to get ready 
the next morning. We made it clear to him that tonight would be the 
last opportunity for him to go. It was actually true that for many of 
those of our group it was the only and and last chance and they un¬ 
fortunately missed taking it. Even the group leader, M. L., was among 
those who failed to come along, for he was waiting for more money 
from the south. 

There were numerous reasons why some of our people were left 
slranded. There were those who still waited for their wash to dry, for 
it could not be packed otherwise. Others again wanted to collect wages 
for work they had done, while others were waiting for their close re¬ 
latives to arrive whose names they had entered on the list of the group, 
which had been ordered to be ready now! 

As far as we were concerned, we were ready to go within half an 
hour, but it was raining outside just then. Alas, our driver did not show 
up! Consequently, we had to walk the three kilometers in the darkness 
of the night. We asked our good friends to send our cedar chest with 
valuable mementos and other very needed items with the next group, 
because we couldn't possibly carry them along with us. However, we 
were never to see them again. Very quietly, without uttering a word 
or without even a single annoying question, the children strolled along 
beside us, either clutching our arm or the handles of the suitcases. There 
were five, the youngest one being four years old and the oldest, ten. 
We almost galloped across the country over a wet hayfield, in the di¬ 
rection of the railroad depot. We were indeed out of breath when we 
got there. Although it was definitely midnight by then, it was not yet 
too late for us, but they were the last moments of the predetermined 
time ordered by the N.K.V.D. 

As we approached the station we noticed a train on the railroad 
track with six cars, all filled with families of the first group. We also 
observed that an agent of the N.K.V.D. was in the process of register¬ 
ing the arrivals in a small waiting room. We happened to be some 
of the last passengers, for after us there were just two more families 
who were registered. At that point, the N.K.V.D. agent declared the 
list closed. As the writer glanced over the list, he discovered that more 
than half of the families of the first group of refugees were missing. 
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When he asked the agent about this, the latter replied, "We do not 
have enough cars today. The others will just have to go later on/ 7 

On the other hand, one of the families already there decided to 
stay behind because one member of the family was missing at this time. 
About three hundred people, including children, had completely filled 
the six railroad cars. A special freight car was also put on at our dis¬ 
posal. 

Then the N.K.V.D. agent said to the passengers, "You will have 
to appoint someone to act as a transportation guide." 

One of the few refugees who was still standing by the agent's 
desk suggested the writer's name, which led to his appointment as 
transportation guide. 

Not until two hours after midnight did the train slowly begin to 
move out of the station. The mood of the passengers was very happy 
at this moment, but the eyes of the families who were left behind fol¬ 
lowed us with a deeply saddened look. 

As the morning dawned, it was October 30, 1929. When the trgin 
stopped at noon, we discovered that we were still in Moscow, but our 
Irain had been switched to a side track far away from the station. At 
once anxious questions were raised in our minds, "How long would 
we have to stay on this side track? When would the trip be resumed 
again?" 

There was no one to give us any advice or information on these 
points. It seemed as if we had been forgotten. Therefore, various men 
in our group left the train in search of provisions and water. It was 
midnight before the train finally was again put into motion. The next 
morning we noticed that we were travelling in a northerly direction to 
Leningrad. It was also observed that besides the fully occupied pas¬ 
senger cars the train was carrying an additional number of cars in front 
and in the rear of our cars and these were filled with military person¬ 
nel. The cars packed with our people carried the inscription, "PERESZE- 
LENZY" (resettlers), in order to deceive the railroad staffs as well as 
the Russian people about these passengers who travelled on this train 
with their luggage. However, we were allowed to move about freely 
during the train ride. 

When the train reached the Leningrad station on October thirty- 
first, we were awaited by agents of the N.K.V.D. After a short delay 
in the waiting room, we were taken across the square to the street cars. 
Most of our baggage we caried along with us. Some of the street cars 
were stopped by the agents, who ordered the passengers to dismount 
and board other vacant street cars. Then they placed guards in front 
and in the rear of the street cars, perhaps to prevent anyone from escap¬ 
ing. Subsequently they brought us to the Overseas Living Quarters for 
the port and finally to the Custom House for overseas travel and inter¬ 
national trade, which included huge halls and hotel accommodations 
for the travelling public. Next we were served a very good supper 
on large dining room tables covered with white tablecloths. Every¬ 
thing was neat and clean — something we hadn't seen for many years. 

Very soon after the meal was finished, the process of disinfection 
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was carried out, which meant that we had to part with our clothing. 
Everyone had to stand there half-nude, and since the disinfection pro¬ 
cess was unduly prolonged, the children started to get cold and to cry. 

In the meantime, we had to surrender all of the money in our posses¬ 
sion, on the pretext that it was up to us to contribute as much as pos¬ 
sible to the costs of the trip, because there was no one else who paid 
for our journey. That night we were constantly disturbed. During the 
middle of the night the authorities undertook the clearing of the customs 
at the port of entry, which was situated near the Overseas Living Quar¬ 
ters. However, the customs inspection was carried out very superfi¬ 
cially. In fact, our suitcases were only partly opened and we could 
close them again shortly afterwards. And then we were taken back 
to the place where we had stayed before. Not long before morning, 
the authorities undertook to carry out a medical examination. Unfor¬ 
tunately, one of the families was not cleared by the medical staff on 
account of illness among its children. 

Since it was long past breakfast time and none of us had been 
given a chance to eat anything, we asked for hot water for the child¬ 
ren, which however was categorically denied. Whereas the day be¬ 
fore we had been given a royal reception, which included very satis¬ 
factory food service, the following morning the attitude of the agents 
toward us had drastically changed. Now there was no one who would 
do anything for us any more. Moreover, the children were compelled 
to freeze, because they had not been given any clothing or blankets. 

Finally the moment came when the families were urged to go on 
board the ship. As far as our own family was concerned, the following 
incident took place. My wife with the three little girls were taken into 
one room, while the writer with his son were put into another, where 
we were locked up. Just what was this action supposed to mean? What 
did they want to do with us? From the outside the writer could plainly 
hear the steps of our people being led to the ocean liner. 

Somewhat later on, an agent of the Secret Police stepped into our 
room and ordered a thorough search of all pockets. The seams and 
folds of all our apparel were carefully investigated; even our shoes had 
to be taken off for inspection. After the G.P.U. agent had been begged 
repeatedly, he finally consented to return at least our birth certificates. 
However, all the other items the writer carried on his person were kept 
by the agent of the Secret Police, including a notebook, a variety of 
postage stamps, a list of passengers, and a number of various memo¬ 
randa. After that the agent left us alone in the room behind locked 
doors. By then the writer had become really excited. His worried 
heart began to beat in deep distress. However, it was a hopeful beat 
as well, because he felt that whatever was to happen next was in God's 
hands. 

Afterwards he discovered that his wife and the three little girls 
were also being investigated by a female agent wearing very thin rub¬ 
ber gloves. . . . What seemed to impress this lady was his wife's extra¬ 
ordinary mastery of the Russian language. The important thing that 
followed the careful investigation and brief conversation was the fact 
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that the wife of the writer answered every question very decisively and 
definitely, without fear or hesitation, which gave the agent serious food 
for thought. A few moments after the lady agent had left the room, 
the mother with her three little daughters was led to the ship, on which 
all the rest of the passengers had already found accommodation. When 
she was asked also to go on board, the wife of the writer positively 
refused to comply with this instruction, stating "I am not boarding this 
ship without my husband/' The fact that her words were incisive and 
very persistent proved to be effective, for a few minutes later the boy 
and the writer heard the sound of the turning of the key in the door, 
after which an agent of the G.P.U. led us both to the ship. Thus we 
walked together along the stairways down to the ocean steamer. 

Just at that moment it happened that one of our people, Brother F. 
(who went to Paraguay later), was standing near the trap door and 
overheard the threatening ironic shout of the G.P.U. agent, "Just you 
wait; we shall get you yet." 

"And as for you, you thought evil against me, but God meant it 
unto good, to bring to pass." (Genesis 50:20) 

The name of the ocean liner was "Djerjinsky". It was on its maiden 
voyage to London and was accompanied by its builder, a British ship 
engineer. 

The interior of this huge freight steamer was well designed for 
passenger transportation. It was made up of a large common sleep¬ 
ing room, with high placed beds and long center tables for common 
dining services. 

On November 1, 1929, the anchors were weighed and the boal 
began to move. And soon we were on the high seas. With great sa¬ 
tisfaction we welcomed the dinner on board, which was served to us 
as soon as the steamer left the shore. However, we could not forget 
the experiences of the restless, cold, and hungry night in the Overseas 
Home for passengers in Leningrad. The mood of all of us was still very 
serious. Gradually, however, an inner calmness and relief replaced 
the gloomy spirit. The older girls of my group helped with serving 
meals at the table and carrying the dishes, as well as with the clean¬ 
ing up process after the meals. Right from the beginning of the first 
meal we started with a group song of sacred verse and began with 
a brief invocation. This practice became a regular habit throughout 
the entire journey, and the devotions before the evening meal usually 
served as a closing worship service for the day. 

It was quite evident, and we were fully aware of the fact, that 
while we were on this steamship we were still under Soviet authority. 
Strictly speaking we were, therefore, still subject to the despotism of 
the Soviet regime. In our songs and prayers, however, we expressed 
our thanks to God for His Presence and for His comfort, and readied 
our souls for anything that might happen in the future. We sought our 
refuge in God and out of His hand we would take everything, be it good 
or evil, happy moments or sufferings. 

. . . Indeed, we had no other choice, for every one of the human props 
had vanished under our feet. The only refuge left for us was God alone. 
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Thus, our motto became, "With Him, whenever good days were 
granted to us; with Him, also, even if death should come to us." 

It should be pointed out that those of us who reached German re¬ 
fugee camps did learn that the Kremlin rulers did have some evil in¬ 
tentions with regard to the refugees. But the Lord spared our group. 
Let us not forget these special deeds of God's grace and favors toward 
us! 

We are happy to report to the reader that the boat trip proceeded 
smoothly, without unpleasant incidents or extraordinary events. At 
last we reached the German harbor of Kiel on November 3, 1929. A 
beautiful Sunday morning enabled us to see the German landscape as 
though it came out of a wonderful, picture-filled booklet. We could 
have screamed for joy. And when the steamer sailed under the high 
bridge, the Soviet liner was greeted by people on the shore, as they 
waved with red bunting. This astonished us, and we did not react to 
it. However, one of our passengers waved a white handkerchief in¬ 
stead. And now all of us were anxiously waiting for the great mo¬ 
ment, the landing of the ship. 

A little later a German Port Law officer boarded the ship. Then 
the writer of this report was summoned to appear in the cabin of the 
captain, which was followed by an interview with short questions and 
answers. He was asked whether he could converse in German. 

Although we had travelled from Moscow entirely without any of¬ 
ficial documents, this matter had caused no concern on my part, since 
everything else had proceeded in an extra-ordinary fashion anyway. 
Now the writer watched with great amazement as the captain of the 
ship gave the port policeman a number of specific documents, about 
which we had been completely unaware. They turned out to be Soviet 
Personal (Short-Term) Identification Papers, provided with an official 
transit stamp by the German Embassy in Moscow. What this actually 
meant was that on the basis of these documents, we had become people 
without a country. In fact, we had been expatriated. After this ex¬ 
change of papers, we were then allowed to go on shore. This marked 
the beginning of a new chapter for the Mennonite refugees, who had 
lost their native land. 


★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER VII 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND DEATH 

1. The Dark and Gloomy Days During the Emigration of 1929 

The following pages are intended to give the reader more insight 
into the plight of the German Mennonites, whose story is one of flight 
from one country to another for the sake of conscience and loyalty to 
the faith of their fathers, as well as for economic considerations. 
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The route to Moscow taken by the first groups was followed by 
others in a short space of time during 1929. * 

The author of this report has the following tale to tell. After the 
auction sale at which we could, at last, dispose of the last remnants of 
our material possessions, which had by then become a burden to us, 
we made the necessary preparations for the trip to Moscow. Between 
the third of October and the twelfth, we were able to sell everything 
or to give it away. On the fifteenth we said farewell to Klubnikowo 
(in Orenburg). 

In the meantime G. Balzer and the reporter of these events (D. P. 
Nickel) had been warned not to stay at home, because agents of the 
dreaded Secret Police were hunting for us. However, since we could 
not possibly leave our families alone, we placed our trust in God. Should 
it be His will that we should take the planned trip, the Lord would surely 
protect us during those days we decided to spend with our families. 
And it actually happened as we had hoped. When the appointed day 
arrived, we went to Platowka, our nearest railroad station, without an 
incident. 

We had been instructed not to take any food or provisions along 
whatsoever. Nevertheless, we had hurriedly slaughtered a hog and 
had done a lot of baking so as to be well provided for. In this way 
we would have enough food on hand in case our stay in Moscow was 
prolonged. Although three "Poods" (about 120 pounds) of flour were 
confiscated at the station, we were allowed to put the rest of our pro¬ 
visions on the train, but not until the railroad express agents had 
been offered six rubles. 

Having boarded the train, we were given soft seats in the cars. 
We were fortunate in reaching Moscow safely on October 18, 1929. Our 
good friends, the H. Brauns, were at the station to greet us. They also 
provided us with accommodations at their living quarters, which were 
located in Kljasma, eighteen kilometers from Moscow. The fact that 
we lived such a distance from the capital proved to be our salvation. 

According to this reporter, he had managed to get his name put 
on one of the Emigration lists. In this case it was the Seventh List. The 
practice was that as soon as a list carried the names of 150 families, 
it was submitted to the organs of the Central authorities for consider¬ 
ation. To show how rapidly the number of families increased it was 
sufficient to examine the figures. Whereas at the time the writer of 
this report had entered his family on the list, there were approximately 
350 families in Moscow, by the time we arrived, the number of refugee 
families had swelled to 800. 

It is significant to note that during this period other German reli¬ 
gious groups, such as Lutherans and Roman Catholics, also began to 
arrive in Moscow. Russians were also included, and every train brought 
new arrivals of refugees. In the short time while waiting at the Pla- 

* G. G. Thielman, translator of the booklet, Vor den Toren Moskaus, 

p. 60. 
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towka Station, we ran into a Bashkyr from Kutlembet, who told us that 
he and his family were anxious to emigrate to Turkey. "Neljza Shzit", 
he said in Russian (There is no chance of living here). The trouble was 
that the Bashkyrs had been forced to surrender a large quantity of their 
land property to the collective farm system. 

Incidentally, a former young Russian merchant took the writer to 
the City of Orenburg on his first trip to Moscow. The writer got the im¬ 
pression that this individual would have given his life to follow us 
abroad. No matter to whom he talked, everyone was envious of the 
privilege we had of going abroad as credit passengers. It was just on 
Ihe hope of this credit that all the Mennonites dared to flee to Moscow. 

In fact, RUSKAPA promised us to the very end that all of the Mennonites 
would be able to travel on credit. 

Many of the refugees who had just enough money for the trip to 
Moscow started out without any further financial reserves whatsoever. 
They reasoned that once they were in Moscow they would be able to 
borrow money for their passports from other refugees. For them it was 
a matter of complete trust in God. If the Lord would help them to reach 
Moscow, He would also guide their steps and open the doors for them 
to the land of freedom. However, there were many disappointments 
which we experienced in various ways .... 

The truth was that the movement of refugees became so tremendous 
that one could forecast a tragic denouement. Frequently, we would 
stand at the stopping points of the Interurban railroad trains to watch 
how more and more people were daily arriving from various directions. 
This became a source of anxiety for all of us, and we seriously asked 
ourselves, "What will really happen to us eventually?" 

During the period from October 20 to October 27, 1929, our "group 
captains" had found their way to the German Embassy, which made 
our crucial problems a matter of their concern. Thanks to this particular 
circumstance and to God's help, we have been able to get ouf of 
Russia. It was the German Embassy which began to talk with the So¬ 
viet government in no uncertain terms. Of course, it involved a deep in¬ 
ner struggle. We urgently beseeched God! The German Embassy in Mos¬ 
cow exerted every effort in our behalf. Nevertheless, the Soviet regime 
resisted these efforts stubbornly, "Who is the Lord, that we should obey 
His voice?" 

Indeed the too government agencies were holding sessions day 
and night in the hope of hitting upon some way of frustrating the 
strenuous attempts of the counter-revolutionary farmers who had as¬ 
sembled in and around Moscow to leave the country. Only six hours 
before the decision was finally reached to let us go, despite the gnash¬ 
ing of teeth of Soviet rulers, this statement was made by a prominent 
Communist Party official, "There is only one thing that can get these 
people out of the country, and hat's a divine miracle!" 

What we now underwent was a struggle for life and death. How¬ 
ever, when the Almighty God gave the order, the big Stalin had to obey. 
Thus the ultimate decision in our favor was made. The shift of position 
on the part of the Soviet authorities was made known the next day 
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when their agents came to us with the report that President Kalinin had 
said, "You will be permitted to leave." * 

This news was overwhelming. "Can it be really true?" we asked 
ourselves now. 

But the outcome was a bustling and running, a questioning and 
answering, a hoping and worrying, a believing and doubting. 

Everything seemed to go topsy turvyl 

However, in the end everyone of us was convinced, for more and 
more of our people proceeded directly to Kalinin, the All-Russian Elder. 

The jubilation and joy that overcame our people could hardly be 
described in words, for everyone was to be ready by November 7, 1929. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party (the W.Z.I.K.) referred us at this time to the administrative branch 
of the government, which ordered us to divide into groups of 150 fa¬ 
milies each; fill out certain official forms; and pay 220 rubles for every 
passport. These instructions were promptly carried out. Those of us 
who did not have sufficient funds borrowed from those persons who had 
more money than they needed for their own passports. In this way 
eleven Mennonite groups were organized for the exodus. As regards 
those who were personally connected with our family, the Beckers and 
the Brauns belonged to the Second Group, while the Balzers and our 
own family were attached to the Sixth Group. 

And then, late one evening, the instructions were suddenly issued 
that the First Group was scheduled to leave the very same night at mid¬ 
night. To be sure, a train was ready to pull out from Perlowka railroad 
station. This called for swift action. Head over heels the process of 
packing went on, with the result that even the wet wash had to be put 
into the baggage. Whoever was not ready had to stay behind. As soon 
as one transport was gone, the next one was ordered to be ready for 
the following night. But when our people arrived at the station at the 

* After Canada had refused entry to the refugees who were at the gates of Mos¬ 
cow, they were told by the G.P.U., “No country accepts you, and we don’t want 
you at Moscow, either.” Consequently the forced return of the people began. 

At this time the German Ambassador came to Moscow from Berlin with a 
written statement from his government to the effect that Germany would ac¬ 
cept all German-speaking refugees. He laid his document on Stalin’s desk with 
the words, “Please give the word that permission to leave the country be given to 
all German-speaking people”, and waited for an answer. Stalin read the docu¬ 
ment, wrote on its face, “Exit not permitted”, and passed it to the Ambassador. 
He accepted it and said with grave determination, “With this, all our transactions 
are ended. Goodbye.” But as he turned to leave the office, Stalin — Red des¬ 
pot — called immediately, “Wait!” As the Ambassador turned back, Stalin said, 
“Please return the document.” The Ambassador handed it to him. Stalin took 
his pen and wrote across the document, “Exit permitted. Stalin.” This episode 
was later revealed. The reason for Stalin’s change lay in the work German en¬ 
gineers had performed in building the electric perimeter railway that connected 
the Moscow suburbs with the city itself. German engineers had also laid an oil 
pipe-line from the Caspian Sea to the Black Sea, for the Russian technicians had 
not yet mastered the art of constructing and laying pipe capable of withstand¬ 
ing transmissional pressure. Germany was also responsible for much of the con¬ 
struction underway on the Ukraine’s Dnieper Dam. There were probably many 
other joint projects underway. In addition, Russia was importing agricultural 
products, such as cheese and butter, from Germany. 
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appointed lime, the train did not come. They were compelled to stay 
in a small unheated room. Here they had to freeze and wait in a 
crowded space. Here was the end of a promised trip to the border. 

And what was the reason for this unfortunate turn of events? As 
soon as the permission to emigrate had been granted by the Soviet 
government, the RUSKAPA had communicated with Canadian author¬ 
ities. Now came the sad and shocking news that the Canadian govern¬ 
ment was unwilling to accept immigrants until the spring of 1930. We 
could not believe this at first. They told us at the RUSKAPA that we 
should wait for further word from Canada, but we became extremely 
restless because we had spent practically all of the money we had, since 
we had not been allowed to take anything along on the trip to Moscow. 

It was at this juncture that the German Ambassador to Russia, Dr. 
Auhagen, intervened and paid us several visits. He did all he could 
to comfort us, as a father consoles his children. "With God's help every¬ 
thing will turn out for the best", he said, "and should Canada refuse to 
take you in, we shall bring you to Germany beforehand, and we shall 
not leave you in the lurch." 

However, it was not that easy to straighten out this whole matter. 
And now came the great Communist holidays of the October Revolution. 

During the night of the last holiday, the Soviet government began 
to take action. But in the meantime the "storming" of Moscow became 
more intensive, as the report about the possibility of securing passports 
for travel abroad spread like wildfire throughout Russia wherever there 
were Germans. However, the authorities took steps to stem this influx: 
first a decree was issued which forbade station agents to sell tickets 
to Germans who intended to go to Moscow; second, agents of the G.P.U. 
took refugees off the trains at various stopping points, took them into 
custody and immediately sent them back home. Third, here and there, 
they began to arrest our people in their own homes. Among the first 
of our brethren to be arrested were P. Funk of Klubnikowo, J. J. Friesen 
of Romanowka, and a number of Mennonites who had come from the 
Crimea. Beginning with November 8, 1929, there was no let-up in 
seizing people every night, and no one knew their whereabouts. Fre¬ 
quently, special methods were used to carry out these arrests. For 
example, when two militia men came to J. Friesen at night, their pretext 
to persuade him to follow them to the station was to find the right Frie* 
sen, since there were so many of the refugees by the same name. They 
simply askel him to help them to clear up the confusion. J. Friesen de¬ 
cided to go along with them, and P. Epp accompanied him to the sta¬ 
tion, where they asked Epp to wait in the vestibule for a little while. 
This he did, of course, but Friesen disappeared with the militia men. 
Epp waited in vain for a long time for his friend, who never returned. 

Similar manoeuvers were repeated quite often. Every morning we 
would rise with fear in our hearts lest another person would be hauled 
away. Although we were informed that Germany was to make the 
final decision with respect to the manner and the time they would help 
us, there was a lot of room left for the Soviet regime to use us as guinea 
pigs in all sorts of experiments concocted against us. 
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The wives whose husbands had been taken by the Reds made a 
special appeal for help to the German Embassy. However, the Embassy 
officials declared that they did not really have the right to meddle with 
the affairs of the Secret Police, as long as the problem involved indivi¬ 
dual cases. On the other hand, should the hunt for the Mennonites 
assume the character of a mass persecution, the situation would be 
entirey different. 

By this time, half of November had elapsed. With every passing 
day, our situation was getting more serious. With constant anxiety we 
would retire for the night, not knowing who might be the next person 
to be arrested at night. This went on until the fifteenth and sixteenth of 
November, when three hundred of our men were arrested. These har¬ 
rowing nights will remain forever in our memories as part of the ways 
in which the actions of the ruthless Soviet rulers affected our people. 
There was a loving wife who cried about her lost husband; here were 
children who cried about their daddy, and there was a family who 
mourned about their father and son. 

The militia assembled these men and ordered them to give their 
signatures as a testimony that they would return to their former homes. 
Whoever signed his name was freed immediately; whoever refused to 
do so was kept in custody. Luckily, our particular house had so far 
been immune from any arrests. 

During this time of mounting anxiety, the writer met one of the 
men who had been released on November 17. When he was asked 
about his personal well-being, he explained that he had been starving 
for two days. Since he could not stand it any longer, he had given his 
signature. He added that under the pressure of the pains of hunger 
anyone tended to be glad to sign anyhing laid before him. The grue¬ 
some thing was that the Soviet agents used ruthless force to compel our 
people to give up their attempts to emigrate and instead to go back to 
their homes and help build socialism in Russia .... By the same token, 
we met a man from Orenburg who had signed the document when a 
gun was pointed at his head. When he returned to his living quarters, 
his wife made him feel sorry for what he had done. He went back to 
the Soviet agents and recanted, for which he was brutally returned to 
his former residence. There were others who had also given their sign¬ 
atures and who then went into hiding, where they remained without 
being molested, although they were constantly hunted by the Secret 
Police. Generally speaking, however, there were relatively few of our 
people who provided their signatures in order to return to their former 
homes. 

During this period of pressure and unrest, when the Communists 
used the men as victims to wring their signatures from them, there were 
others, chiefly young unmarried men, who tried hard to maintain con¬ 
tact with the German Embassy. Since the latter was located on a street 
which had very little traffic, they were able to mislead the G.P.U. and 
escape falling into their clutches. 

By November 22, 1929, the writer could no longer quell his anxious 
and restless state of mind, and so he decided to go out on his own. First 
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of all, he drove to the RUSKAPA, where two other men, who like the 
writer had dared to show themselves in Moscow, appeared in course 
of time. We became very uneasy there and hence decided to proceed 
to the German Embassy. One of us led, while the other two followed. 
The two of us stayed somewhat behind, since one had a premonition of 
an evil and unpleasant incident that might happen at any moment. 
But the writer went undaunted. Then suddenly the other man tugged 
at the coat of the writer and whispered, "Look, there they are walking!" 

It should be explained to the reader at this point that "they" re¬ 
ferred to the young German Komsomolzy, members of the Young Com¬ 
munist League or prospective recruits for the Communist Party, who 
were passionately devoted to the Party and who knew our Mennonites 
well. 

The writer continued on his way without uttering a word of reply, 
crossed over to the other side of the street, without looking back. How¬ 
ever, he had not noticed that one of the members of the Komsomol had 
been following him. This young man touched his shoulder and asked, 
"Where are you going? Do you have any "papers"? You have papers! 
Well, then, follow me!" 

These were agonizing moments which still excite the writer when¬ 
ever this interrogation comes to his mind later on. 

Within only a few moments we found ourselves in their office. 
Thereupon, we were oredered to produce our papers, they jotted our 
names down, and then gave us a little time to contemplate the situation. 
The thoughts that coursed through our minds were not of the kind one 
enjoys. We were the first on this day to be trapped, but as the hours 
went by, there were others who joined our company. After we had sat 
there until evening, the number of persons had increased to eight. Later 
on in the evening we were picked up by soldiers who brought us by 
car to the "right" address. By that time we were exhausted, for the 
militia had let us starve for the entire day. We x were then transferred 
to the Lubjanka Prison No. 2, which was close to the G.P.U. A moment 
later the huge iron door was slammed shut with a gruesome noise. At 
first we were led to a large spacious room, from which we were ordered 
to appear in twos before harsh judges. However, they did not give us 
a hearing; they deprived us of our money, watches, rings, papers, and 
everything else in our possession. 

Moreover, they did not even tell us why we had been arrested. 
After we had been freed from "this unnecessary ballast", we were trans¬ 
ferred to the next prison on the yard, but we were placed in different 
rooms. The writer, together with another recent Mennonite arrival, 
joined two other prisoners, one a professor and the other an engineer, 
with whom we shared the cell. We now were given something to eat. 

But as soon as the writer had entered the cell, he felt an intense 
heat. When he saw the men v/ho sat on the wooden plank beds, he 
felt that this would not be a place for anyone to freeze. And as time 
went on, the heat began to become more unbearable. We now started 
gradually to shed our clothes. At first this reporter could not under¬ 
stand with the G.P.U. was so extravagant with the use of heating fuel. 
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He noticed that the professor was lamenting and groaning that he could 
no longer stand this intolerable heat. He was completely exhausted, 
since he had been sitting there for twenty-four hours. The writer soon 
realized that the persecutors used heat in order to force the prisoners 
to get soft and ready to surrender to their demands. To aggravate the 
situation even more for the victims, they would occasionally be taken 
from the heated cells to severely refrigerated rooms in order to achieve 
their ends by drastic changes in temperature. Under the pressure of 
this intense heat, the writer was lying prostrate on the floor of the cell 
with an empty stomach, overtaxed nerves, and thumping temples, while 
thinking about his family, who had been left without money or bread 
and without any knowledge as to where he happened to be. The fact 
that machines nearby made much noise and commotion made our plight 
even more unbearable. 

During these excruciating moments of our lives, and especially du¬ 
ring that evening, the writer cried to Heaven as one who had no hope 
of relief. He certainly knew now what it meant to be in the custody 
of the G.P.U. and that such a victim has lost all human rights. How¬ 
ever, he prepared himself for the worst that yet might come. 

Then he began to think of his mother and his family, who were 
praying for him at this moment, and he remembered the words of the 
Psalmist: 

Why art thou cast down. Oh my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted within me? 

Hope in God: for I shall yet praise Him, 

Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 

[Psalm 43:5] 

This provided some comfort to him. But then the "dance" once 
more began to shake his overwracked mind. The next moment he de¬ 
cided to accept the worst sufferings, realizing that perhaps he must have 
deserved them a thousand times. 

Fear and anxiety about his family, however, returned stronger than 
ever. What would happen to his poor family? . . . These tormenting 
experiences continued for several hours until the very moment we were 
ordered to get ready and keep ourselves in readiness with our things. 
Naturally, we hastily put our clothes on and then lived through mo¬ 
ments of fearful suspence as to what would come next. 

However, the situation did not change for the better for the victims 
of the G.P.U. After a while we had once again to undress ourselves 
because of unbearable heat to which we were subjected. 

That evening at eleven o'clock we were suddenly called and pushed 
into a large closed truck and taken away. Here we found ourselves 
again together, all those who had been arrested on the twenty-secbnd 
of November. We felt that this common catastrophe had tied us closely 
together. Following a short trip we landed in another prison, Lubjdnka 
No. 14. Once in the prison yard, we were all crowded together and 
confined to one room, where a large number of prisoners were already 
scattered on the floor. Those of us who were brought in now also lay 
down on the floor and here this writer was able to sleep a little. In 
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the meantime, the agents in charge would call out two persons at a 
time, and in this way his turn came to be called as well. His former 
partner and himself were called out together. When we reached the 
designated room, we had to undress ourselves completely. This was 
followed by a thorough search and investigation. If there had been 
anything which had escaped before, it would definitely have been 
revealed at this time. Later on both of us were placed in another cell, 
which proved to be a great consolation to us. 

However, we did not get a particularly pleasant reception or wel¬ 
come in our new prison quarters, for we soon found that we had to 
share the cell with approximately seven hardened criminals. In this 
spot we were compelled to stay for two days. 

Throughout the day there was constant chatting and cursing, some¬ 
thing the writer had never witnessed before in all of his entire life. 
These human beings who had been sitting here for a long period of 
time and who had become so acquainted with those of us who were 
Mennonites happened to know about our situation and our cause very 
well indeed. They advised us to give our signatures to the authorities 
in order to accomplish our release. 

All we were anxiously waiting for, was to be called for a hearing 
in order to find out ultimately what the authorities intended to do with 
us or what they wanted of us. Fortunately, we did get food to eat and 
a wooden plank bed on which to sleep. 

Finally November 24, 1929, marked the day of this reporter's hear¬ 
ing. The merciful God provided him with a "friendly" investigating 
judge. Although this judge even gave him some "nice compliments", 
he did not threaten or curse as much as the other judges. When this 
judge was finished with the interrogation, the writer begged him for 
release, since his family, which was waiting for him at the Kljazma 
Station, was left there without having either money or provisions on 
which to exist. Even though it was clearly noticeable that this plea 
made an impression upon the judge, the latter did not promise anything 
at all. He asked whether or not this reporter was praying so as to get 
his release and then to go to Canada? 

"Of course, we are praying for this", the writer retorted. 

"Well", said the judge sarcastically, "You see, it is I who could 
provide for your release and your God would have nothing to do with 
it. Let us see whether there is a God or not! If you reach Canada, this 
would be evidence that God exists; if you don't get to Canada, this 
would rule out the existence of God." 

With this blasphemy, the hearing came to an end. However, the 
Good Lord offered proof to us on the same day that He did answer our 
prayers, for the writer was actually released. And this proved to be 
a divine miracle, since he belonged to those elements in the Soviet Union 
who had lost all of their rights as citizens. He also found his family at 
the rented establishment, although the overwelming majority of the 
families whose heads had been arrested had been forcibly returned to 
their former residences on November 23 and 24. Even his partner was 
released with the writer, but his family was already gone. 
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As soon as the station was reached and the writer discovered what 
had happened, he ran to his living quarters with shaking knees. He 
felt that what he had just experienced was undoubtedly the most ter¬ 
rible experience of his life. But thanks to God, his fears and anxieties 
were turned into joy! Although he could continue to tell and write more 
concerning those bitter experiences of the past, he decided to put down 
his pen at this point. 

2. The Excruciating Experiences of the Terror 
with Midnight Arrest and Prison Life 

It was during the winter of 1927 that the writer of this article and 
his wife accepted an invitation to attend a Bible Study Group in Gusza- 
rowka. As soon as we had returned home after three days, he was 
arrested and taken into custody by the G.P.U. without any knowledge 
whatsoever as to the reasons or circumstances for such actions being 
taken against him. The authorities had even given orders not to ac¬ 
cept any appeals for his release. He was then taken to a dingy prison 
located in the next city, which was filled with uncouth, dirty specimens 
of degraded humanity. It was a vaultet basement, which was kept 
unheated despite the freezing temperature. All the prisoners there 
were lying like sardines on cement floors; their food consisted solely 
of bread and water. Outside stood prison guards, who stood guard in 
regular shifts for day and night duty. During the nights, the prisoners 
were taken for hearings in rotation. The procedure was to squeeze out 
"confessions" by means of threats, even though these might sometimes 
be completely false. 

We underwent such conditions and pressures for eight days and 
nights. However, on the ninth day we were taken to the Court House 
under strict military guard. In a courtroom filled with spectators, the 
prisoners were called up and sentenced. When the writer's name was 
called out, his prosecutor immediately appeared on the scene. He ac¬ 
cused the preacher of having been a speculator in grain and cattle, 
which obviously was a falsehood. Even though the prosecutor admit¬ 
ted that he did not know this reporter at all, the judge shouted at the 
defendant, "You are a priest and a counter-revolutionary", and then 
the judge sentenced him to eight months in jail in the regional city of 
Artjomowsk (formerly Bachmut). Here he was taken to a cell which 
was occupied by sixty men, with no accommodations as to bed or mat¬ 
tresses whatsoever, only the hard wooden floors. 

Although much has been written, heard, and read about the hor¬ 
rible conditions prevailing in Russian prisons, no one can really visualize 
it who has not experienced prison life in Russia. The actual truth about 
it is far worse than is conveyed by a written description by an outsider 
or casual observer. It is a world by itself which is absolutely indescrib¬ 
able. Just to think about the foul language used behind the prison bars 
provokes an unspeakable shudder. One is afraid to express in words 
what is said and done in such penitentiaries. One feels like Isaiah, who 
said, "The heart within the body is sore and afflicted." 
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It was incredible to see to what debts any man can sink. 

At first the author read the Bible and sang sacred hymns, by which 
he attracted the attention of many of the prisoners. However, soon 
even this activity on his part was forbidden. Furthermore, the morale- 
shattering aspect of the situation was that the prison bosses had posted 
spies in every corner who kept constant vigilance over the preacher to 
discover whether he preached or evangelized among the inmates. This 
was considered an offense for which they threatened the death penalty. 

One of the worst features of prison life there was the noxious 
stench of the air. The rooms were filled with strong tobacco smoke, 
and equally unpleasant was the perspiration odor of these unclean 
persons and the terrible smell produced by the release of natural needs, 
for which no separate facilities were provided. 

This struggle to keep mind and body together might have ended 
in death, if it had not been for the fact that the writer's wife was per¬ 
mitted to visit for five minutes three times a week in a special room de¬ 
signated for this purpose, but always in the presence of a prison guard. 
A tall fence surrounded the visiting room. In this way packages were 
delivered to the prisoner, who also got news from home written on the 
paper used for wrapping the packages. The long distance his wife had 
to walk in the winter proved to be a severe hardship for her, for this 
more than anyhing else undermined her health. This could only have 
been done by a wife or mother, who sacrificed herself for husband and 
children completely. 

Then the writer was given an assignment by the administration 
of the prison to act as an overseer of a particular group of prisoners 
who were called the incorrigibles. These were kept in huge isolation 
wards. They had almost beaten his predecessor to death. His job in¬ 
volved the following duties: First, he was supposed to exert an educa¬ 
tional influence upon them; in the second place, he was responsible for 
carrying out their wishes concerning any written work to be done for 
them; and lastly, he was made into a guard to watch these prisoners. 

Many of these prisoners hod practically lost their humanity. This 
was evidenced by their speech and behavior. They walked around 
almost in the nude; they yelled and cursed and carried on in shame¬ 
less fashion. . . . What this reporter appreciated very much about the 
assignment was the permission granted to him to move about in the 
prison yard and inhale the fresh outside air. A high prison wall sur¬ 
rounding the prison, however, was no consolation. Nevertheless, he 
was grateful to God for the protection he enjoyed from having been 
beaten or tortured by the prisoners. The food served in prison was 
inedible throughout his days of confinement. If his wife had not sent 
him decent food from time to time he was not sure how he would have 
survived the ordeal. 

When the spring season arrived, after three months in jail, the go¬ 
vernment authorities were concerned about planting crops on the land, 
which required many farm workers. For this reason, many prisoners 
who had been engaged in agriculture and who had established a re- 
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cord of good behavior, were released in order to perform the seeding 
operations. Among those who gained this status was this writer, whom 
the prison authorities released, following a three months 7 period of 
confinement. 

On his way to his home, however, he had to cover six kilometers 
as well as to cross a turbulent river which had swollen its banks on ac¬ 
count of a cloudburst. And so he was helpless to proceed. Again he 
sighed to God and prayed for His aid. And, lo and behold, despite the 
late hour of the night, a boat came which brought him safely to the 
far shore of the wild river. And now, swiftly resuming his walk through 
mud and dirt in the direction of his home village, he finally arrived at 
his place at three o'clock past midnight. When the writer softly knocked 
on the window of their bedroom, he heard the faint voice of his beloved 
wife, who told him that she was sick in bed. The door of the house 
opened immediately and his oldest daughter, Manja, embraced her 
father tenderly. 

Later on he had an opportunity to discuss his arrest and the reasons 
for it with the Committee Chairman of the Regional Communist organ¬ 
ization, and received the explanation that they had to have a precedent 
to serve as a warning for the rest of us. And so we were able to ma¬ 
nage our farm until the fall of 1929, when it became practically impos¬ 
sible to go on, since the taxes which were exacted by the government 
became so unbearable. 

3. The Success of the Emigration Plan Despite Constant Threats 
of Arrests on the Way Out of Communist Russia 

The fall of 1929 was upon us when this reporter and his wife, fol¬ 
lowing their return from a religious thanksgiving day celebration, firm¬ 
ly decided to proceed to Moscow. In fact, we had brought the issue of 
emigration before the Living God as a personal test case. Realizing the 
tremendous risk our action would entail, we asked ourselves the ques¬ 
tion whether it would be the right and purposeful thing to do. We knew 
that our people in Moscow were hovering in despair; we also knew 
that the Soviet regime was diametrically opposed to our efforts to se¬ 
cure their permission to leave the country. Besides, there were other 
factors which complicated our particular situation, namely, that our 
oldest daughter had reached the age of eighteen whereas the youngest 
twins were only six months old. 

Nevertheless, we took advantage of every chance to sell our fur¬ 
niture, inventory, and feed in the city market. And since the prices 
there were very favorable, we were able, with God's help, to realize 
a considerable sum of money. 

However, in order to avoid causing any panic through our actions, 
as well as to prevent authorities from branding us as instigators of 
any such panic since this meant automatic arrest, we kept all our pre¬ 
parations for the trip as secret as possible. Thus the only people who 
knew about our plans were the immediate members of our family and 
our closest relatives. However, no matter how hard we tried to keep 
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our intentions secret, there were still those who noticed something and 
who took advantage of it to report to the Party, which did not fail to 
issue threats against us. 

As a result, late one night a Communist Party member informed 
the writer that the authorities were going to arrest him the following 
day. This was, of course, a warning for him. Therefore he decided 
that this would be the most appropriate moment to disappear from the 
scene, for past experiences had taught him what arrest would mean. 

Since no time was to be lost, we hurriedly packed some food and 
clothing; we harnessed the last two horses and hitched them to our 
wagon at two o'clock in the night, and departed in the darkness of 
night for the next city, where he writer had a Jewish friend and where 
he had previously established contact for such an eventuality as this. 
Here we were well received and kept "incommunicado". From this city 
the writer at once made a secret trip to ihe city of Moscow in order to 
locate lodging for his family. The problem of housing at this time was 
very acute, since our people were streaming to Moscow by the thou¬ 
sands for the purpose of finding a chance to get out of the country. 
The situation for many refugees in Moscow was very unfavorable, be¬ 
cause the majority of them had not been able to take along with them 
sufficient provisions for a prolonged stay. 

The writer was still on his homebound return trip when, on the 
last lap of the journey, a new government order caught up with him. 

It was to the effect that everyone of German descent who was on the 
way to Moscow would be put under arrest. As soon as he had reached 
his destination, he quickly proceeded to his Jewish friend, who informed 
him that during his absence his house, yard, and everyting that was 
left had been sold for a farthing. The only persons permitted to buy 
were Communists. The wife and the children of the writer had been 
released temporarily with the notion of arresting him promptly when 
he returned to his home. Thanks to his Jewish benefactor, he secretly 
drove home at night and agreed with his wife that she and the child¬ 
ren should come to the station the next day. His Jewish friend arranged 
for his family to secure railroad tickets for the designated train. It has 
remained a mystery to the writer to the present day how he actually 
managed to do this. When the appointed time came, those who as¬ 
sembled at the station included the writer's family and his brother-in- 
law, except his oldest daughter, who remained at home to help her aunt 
with the packing of her belongings. Their plan was also to leave at 
once for Moscow, where we intended to meet each other. However, 
when the train was due, the stationmaster received a telephone call 
with the order that no tickets be sold, since the train was already filled 
to capacity. Nevertheless, our Jewish friend remained calm and com¬ 
posed. When the train pulled into the station, he handed the tickets to 
us, which astonished no one more than the writer himself. We boarded 
the train with our children without being detained in any way and were 
carried away with rushing speed. Since the train passengers included 
high-ranking government officials, we were not molested in any way 
on the entire trip. Of course, those people who shared the trip with us 
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as passengers were surprised that we were going to Moscow at such 
an inopportune time. However, the writer's answers during the ensuing 
conversation were as evasive as possible. 

When the train arrived very late and behind schedule, we were 
worried about how to avoid being nabbed by the Secret Police. But 
fortune was with us. The Lord God was our Shield and Protector whose 
secure Hand brought us across every difficult spot, with the result that 
there was no one who stopped us at this juncture. We also succeeded 
in finding a car which brought us safely to the other railroad station. 
Upon our arrival there, this reporter was supposed to get tickets to 
Kljasma, where a lodging place had been obtained previously by him 
for his family. But here we encountered the first difficulty, for all of 
the new arrivals were barred from going through to that place. The 
writer then walked through the station to the parking place to find 
an automobile which would take his family to Kljasma, but his effort 
was in vain. The little children now began to cry, for they wanted their 
bottles of milk, which couldn't possibly be obtained at that station. 

In the huge waiting room of the station there were many of our 
Mennonites anxiously waiting for whatever was to come. These were 
moments of mounting tensions and of greatly aggravated suspense for 
all of us. Soon the G.P.U. agents appeared and took people away one 
by one, until the big hall was empty with the exception of our family. 
Although there was evidence on hand that we were in transit, we were 
left unharmed. Our survival was solely due to God's intervention. 
Who can close the eyes of human beings. And this was exactly what 
happened in our case. Very shortly before the train departed, we were 
able to find a conductor who made it possible for us to get through by 
providing us with the needed tickets. It was quite dark by the time we 
arrived at our destination where the authorities had also posted police 
guards. However, since our place had been in the rear car of the train 
and the sides of the track were lined with tall fir trees, we succeeded 
in concealing ourselves under the shade of these trees, whence we 
escaped to our rented establishment. Our registration at the govern¬ 
ment office also proceeded without any friction, although the writer 
had to witness the gruesome event, thirty persons before him at the 
same desk being led away by the Secret Police. This is written to the 
Glory of God and to give testimony to the fact that God did answer 
prayers. 

Nevertheless, the greatest difficulty was to get the government 
to grant its permission for us to leave Russia, since she tried to arrest 
everyone who appealed to authorities for this purpose or who appeared 
before the German Embassy. 

Because of the great danger to which everyone subjected himself 
in this effort to secure valid passports, it was the young unmarried 
men who took the risk, for the benefit of the whole group, of maintain¬ 
ing contact constantly with the German Embassy, for it was here that 
we found sympathy and understanding for our distress. As far as the 
Soviet government itself was concerned, it regarded us as counter-re- 
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volutionaries, who deserved nothing but exile to the northern wilder¬ 
ness. 

Without losing any time, the Soviet rulers sent their agents to the 
lodging places of refugees, who were evacuated by force and brutality. 

In fact, no mercy was extended to either sick people or expectant mo¬ 
thers on the verge of delivering their babies. Here was a typical 
example of the mass terror perpetrated upon innocent victims of the 
Red regime. With ruthless man-handling, the refugees were torn from 
their families and squeezed into freight cars whose doors were sealed 
for the duration of the trip and opened at the destination. Dr. Auha- 
gen, the German Ambassodar, after careful on-the-spot investigation, 
reported these acts of terror, whereas the Soviet Daily Press printed 
complete falsehoods about them, claiming that these people had de¬ 
cided to return on a voluntary basis. 

On another night, perhaps, the same uniformed Secret Police 
agents appeared with smiles in the living quarters of the refugees 
bringing the announcement that the Soviet government had granted 
permission to go to Germany. 

Of course, this generated a new hope among the persecuted victims 
and led to the organization of new groups for an exodus on the same 
day. Now, when the case of our family was to be processed for emi¬ 
gration, we ran into a new hardship, since our oldest daughter was not 
with us, because our brother-in-law's trip to Moscow had been prevent¬ 
ed by the measures taken by the Communist regime against him. But 
at the moment when the writer, burdened with the heavy load of wor¬ 
ry, fear, and anxiety, took a trip to the city, without even knowing why 
he did it, constantly sighing and praying to God for a reunion with 
his child, the following miracle occurred. 

When our daughter realized that her uncle's trip had been stopped 
by the Communists, she joined a young couple of our village who in¬ 
tended to travel to Moscow via the city of Kijew. However, shortly be¬ 
fore hey boarded the train which was scheduled to leave for the ca¬ 
pital, the young married man, in his effort to see whether her baggage 
had been put on the train, aroused the suspicion of the Secret Police. 
The result was that all three of them were arrested. As in- many other 
cases, they had to promise to return to their former residences. 

Later on, when our daughter Manja was on her return journey, she 
had the courage to leave the train in Charkow, even though it was 
extremely dangerous to do so. &he then managed to secure a ticket 
to Moscow, with the help of a conductor. 

At the same time that the writer took a ride to the city, our 
daughter arrived in Moscow. Just as he was ready to return to his 
living quarters, he was suddenly embraced by two arms and he di¬ 
stinctly heard the loved voice of his daughter. 

The rest of this story is a happy epilogue. On December 1, 1929, 
sadness was changed to joy. Following the last preparations for the 
long awaited trip, we were able to depart from Moscow for good. Al¬ 
though at the border station of Sebeszh we were subjected to the last 
inspection by the border patrol, we never encountered any difficulties 
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in this connection, and within a few hours the train took us safely 
through the Red Gate. After we had passed this hurdle, all of us could 
now breathe a sigh of relief. But what was more important was our 
heartfelt thanksgiving prayer to God for His infinite grace and help 
during the most difficult days of our lives. 

Upon our arrival in Riga (Latvia), we were greeted by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the German Embassy. At the same time we conducted 
a short worship service at the railroad station in which we expressed 
our sincere thanks for the miraculous rescue from the land of terror. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE MIRACLE THAT EFFECTED OUR RESCUE FROM 
BEHIND THE "IRON CURTAIN" * 

1. The Harrowing Experiences of the Writer's Family 

It was January 5, 1930. The old year which featured our escape 
was gone; the new with its uncertainties was ahead of us. There was 
only one way to describe the flight out of Communist Russia: "It was 
simply wonderful how ihe Good Lord had guided our footsteps from 
slavery to freedom!" The very fact that we fo.und ourselves in Ger¬ 
many constituted a real miracle before our own eyes.Indeed, this 

period of time which was now behind us had been a very exciting and 
interesting chapter in our lives. We shall try to tell some of this grip¬ 
ping personal story in order to preserve it for our posterity and to en¬ 
able those who will follow us to see what great things the Almighty 
had done for us. 

The heart of the Soviet Union was very restless. Moscow was in 
a state of turmoil. What was the actual reason for this? Was it be¬ 
cause storm clouds had mounted on the political horizon which might 
produce a damaging cloudburst upon Soviet Russia? Could it be that 
rebel hands tended to make the Moscow's suburbs more insecure? Or 
might it be a conspiracy of the Counter-Revolutionaries which no longer 
could be handled by the govenment's secret police, the G.P.U.? 

The truth of the matter was that none of these possibilities ex¬ 
plained the uneasiness of the Kremlin masters. All that had happened 
was that a group of peaceful Soviet citizens of German descent, clad 
in peasant garb, had settled down with their families by the northern 
railroad line in suburbs of Moscow. Here they had rented summer 
"Datshas", or former villas, which were surrounded by tall fir trees. 
Their sole objective and only desire was to secure permission from their 
"people's government" to leave the country and go to Canada. And 

* As recorded in the diary of the writer of the following, written in 
Hammerstein, Germany. 
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the movement of these refugees to Moscow did not remain a secret: 
other members of the Mennonite Brotherhood, no matter where they 
happened to live in the huge Russian empire, heard about it very soon. 
Included in the group were those who did not want to miss their best 
chance to get across the border, and who wanted to leave their native 
soil as fast and as safely as possible, despite the fact that they had 
cherished their land as the dearest thing on earth. It had now, unhap¬ 
pily, become the most dreadful place in which to live. 

Now they came, like an avalanche, in great numbers and practi¬ 
cally flooded the suburbs of Moscow. Every day saw the arrival of 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty more families. As soon as the 
newcomers reached stopping points on the Interurban Railroad, they 
were greeted in Low German by their friends and relatives already lo¬ 
cated there, who immediately provided them with needed shelter. 

It was this situation which the G.P.U. could no longer view with 
a nonchalant attitude. But this was not all! The labor force in the 
metropolitan city also registered fear of an impending critical shortage 
of food. In the Kremlin, the word among the high officials was to the 
effect that continuance of this migration could become catastrophic. 
Therefore it became mandatory to take very drastic measures to stem 
the tide of refugees on their way to Moscow. A high-ranking Commun¬ 
ist was reported to have expressed this apprehension thus, when speak¬ 
ing to Mennonite refugees, "If you had initiated an armed rebellion, 
it would have provoked us less than what you have done by coming 
here." 

The following true account of these experiences is told with candor 
and shocking simplicity by a keen observer of the events of those hectic 
days. Dr. Quiring. 

Just about the beginning of the month of November (on the sixth), 
Stalin returned to Moscow from his vacation. . . . When the Communist 
dictator was informed of the situation between Perlowka and Pushkino, 
he struck immediately at the Mennonites with a brutal order that this 
"garbage" (Muszor in Russian) or this German "pest" ("Zaraza" in Rus¬ 
sian) be done away with at once. News of this terrifying order quickly 
reached the refugees. A similar stand was attributed to Kalinin, the 
current government chief of the Russian Communist state, who was re¬ 
ported to have added, "You'll drop dead before we ever let you go 
abroad." 

And what was the situation in those areas from which all these 
refugees were on the move? Stories by actual eye witnesses in the 
various regions have already been presented. In the face of the op¬ 
pressive measures which had been taken against the Mennonite farmers 
by the Soviet regime, the conviction had grown and deepened that the 
only way to save their ethnic group from degradation and extinction 
was to leave the country, regardless of the price involved. But how 
to do this was the big problem, which no one seemed to be able to solve 
at that moment. 

However, they asked themselves the following qustions: Was this 
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a crime? What was wrong with trying to go abroad? What was wrong 
with applying for passports, as many hundreds and thousands of fa¬ 
milies had done since December, 1929? Many had repeated their pleas 
for exit permits several times, and with every reapplication for a pass¬ 
port they had forwarded twenty rubles, without which no application 
was accepted. These applications were consistently denied, but with 
no refund of application fees. Should they apply again and make still 
another payment? Who would not be willing to do so, especially in 
view of the clause in every letter of refusal that if the reply was not 
satisfactory, the applicant had the right to make another attempt? To 
be sure, the official Soviet government was quite happy to take money! 
However, the latter was hard for Mennonite farmers to raise, due to 
the stringent grain procurement plan devised by the Soviet regime, as 
the so-called "self-tax" was called. The tax had various other designa¬ 
tions, such as the "State Loan" or the "Mandatory Insurance Tax" or the 
"Voluntary Membership Contributions" to the Consumer Cooperative 
Enterprises. No one was exempt. At the same time, the material needs 
of one's family had to be met as far as possible under the prevailing 
difficult conditions. Those who had the opportunity to live in a demo¬ 
cratic state, as some lucky Mennonites did in Canada, and who had had 
no chance to see and know from personal experience the conditions in 
Russia, could not possibly visualize the fearful and dreadfully fatiguing 
weight on the brain and the suffering and misery of an honest and 
law-abiding, peace-loving citizen under the Red Terror of the Soviet 
Bolshevik dictatorship. 

In the meantime, however, these harrassed people learned, from 
eye witnesses, rumors, and letters from friends and relatives, that some 
members of the Mennonite Brotherhood had travelled to Moscow and 
that there were some prospects of securing travel permits to go abroad, 
since a few small transports of Mennonites had cleared the border 
earlier. And here and there, all of a sudden, village families disap¬ 
peared overnight, and no one seemed to know where they had gone. 
Most of their possessions — especially the most treasured things — had 
usually been secretly disposed of by them. And in due course these 
people turned up in Moscow. 

After this, of course, no secret was made about the flight from their 
native home land. In fact, during those times the Mennonites held 
public auctions at specified times, at which they sold all their movable 
belongings, for there were no legal restrictions against auctions. And 
then away they hurried to Moscow. But these proceedings were not 
continued for long. Soon after the first auction sale was held, a panic 
gripped the farm people and before long there was an auction sale 
every day of the week. Naturally, this could not be accepted by the 
local Soviet administration with indifference. Consequently, the local 
rulers soon ordered that no auction sales be carried on. This prohibition, 
however, did not have an adverse effect upon the Mennonites, since the 
Russians in the surrounding villages had realized the situation and rushed 
to the Mennonite villages in numbers to buy directly whatever the farm¬ 
ers wanted to sell. Of course, Mennonite possessions sold only at very 
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low prices. And this is the way things proceeded wherever the Menno- 
nite settlements were located all over Russia. At the same time, the 
suburbs of Moscow filled with Mennonite refugees from every part of 
the big Soviet Union, everyone of whom had no other desire than to 
get out of Russia for good. 

The following episode should well illustrate events of the times. 
When one of the Mennonite farmers had announced his auction sale, 
the prospective buyers gathered. But no sooner had this happened, 
than the officials of the local administration, or the village Soviet, ap¬ 
peared on the scene and immediately stopped the auction sale. This, 
however, did not discourage the farmer. He simply carried out his 
sale transaction directly with his customers and in this way he managed 
to sell his entire inventory. His house and stable, his barn, and his yard 
all found buyers. Every member of the family was trading off the va¬ 
rious articles of value in the home and taking in money. By evening, 
everything except for a few trifles had been sold. With this accom¬ 
plished, the family took off for Moscow, except for the son, who re¬ 
mained to collect pledges of payment from the buyers. 

However, on the morning of the next day, some buyers who had 
been at the auction sale the day before and who knew that the family 
had departed, came to the son who had stayed behind, and made the 
following claim, "Look here, young man; l # ve bought the chickens from 
your father yesterday and now I would like to have them." 

"Yes, of course", the bewildered son replied. "But the chickens have 
been picked up. You can see that they are gone. I have absolutely 
no idea who bought them." 

"Yes, but I paid five rubles for them as a deposit. And now I want 
the chickens I bought." 

At this juncture it was useless to argue; the young son refunded 
the five rubles and considered himself happy to have been able to get 
away from any further complications. Yet this did not end all the dif¬ 
ficulties that followed in connection with this auction sale. Other buy¬ 
ers presented themselves with similar claims. One pretended he had 
bought a living room cabinet in the same manner, while a third buyer 
asserted that he had purchased a harrow and a plough, and so forth. 
The upshot of the whole affair was that the young would-be refugee, 
while collecting the money promised by some purchasers, refunded a 
considerable amount of the money which had been collected to those 
claming they had made down payments on articles they had not re¬ 
ceived. 

Nevertheless, despite this type of development, which was all too 
common throughout the area, the joy was great indeed among the en¬ 
tire family when the member who stayed behind rejoined the family 
circle again safely. 
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2. Severe Hardships Suffered in Moscow 

Let us now turn our attention back to Moscow. As was pointed 
out earlier, several Mennonite groups had succeeded in gaining pass¬ 
ports and later in crossing the Soviet border. Their farewell letters to 
the families remaining in Russia had caused the general flight to Mos¬ 
cow. The Soviet authorities on the local level tried to halt the flight by 
prohibiting auction sales of the inventories of the Mennonite settlers, 
by refusing to sell railroad tickets at various stations to any German¬ 
speaking Mennonites, by stopping passengers already on the way to 
Moscow and returning them by force to their original residences, and 
by reprisals. However, the refugees learned how to take care of them¬ 
selves. They would travel long distances in their own vehicles to rail¬ 
road stations remote from the Mennonite settlements, and would buy 
tickets to points on the line before or beyond Moscow, and by all these 
means they would reach their destination. They ended up on a railroad 
line which led from Moscow to the northeast, and gathered in the sub¬ 
urbs of Moscow. Here they found accommodations in the summer vil¬ 
las, or "Datshas", which used to belong to wealthy citizens in the former 
Czarist Empire but which now had been allotted to Soviet workers, who 
rented them to the Mennonite refugees. 

The secret police (the G.P.U.) became convinced that they were deal¬ 
ing with some type of secret organization behind this mass movement, 
and began to resort to most drastic measures. At the end of October, 
1929, they began to arrest Mennonite refugees and from the fifth of 
November practically no night passed without heads of families being 
torn away from their homes, then to disappear. This most often hap¬ 
pened to Mennonite ministers. The underlying purpose was to find the 
secret organizers of the movement. At the same time the G.P.U. tried 
to urge the refugees to return to their homes on a voluntary basis. Ne¬ 
vertheless, the number of new arrivals in Moscow continued to increase 
by leaps and bounds. 

Unfortunately, the Mennonites often committed one big folly. When 
the trains with refugees arrived at the stopping points, they were al¬ 
ways met and welcomed by those who were already in the Moscow sub¬ 
urbs. Not only that, but they would greet the newcomers in typical 
Mennonite fashion, with very loud voices, and would offer assistance in 
finding living quarters. Needless to say, such noisy conversations could 
easily be overheard by the authorities. The inevitable result was a 
midnight call and a search by the G.P.U. During the nights of Novem¬ 
ber fifteenth and sixteenth the secret agents made their rounds of all 
living quarters. They checked the documents of every individual and 
anyone whose papers had not been registered with the local militia 
was put under arrest and jailed. This applied even to those who had 
been standing in line all day the day before without being able to 
get registered. It did not matter whether or not a person carried of¬ 
ficial documents or identification papers, for the secret agents did not 
take a look at them at all, no matter how "official" they happened to 
be. However, anyone who could produce a tax list or a membership 
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book of the Cooperative Enlerpises, stamped by the local militia, was 
spared. At least five hundred men were arrested at this time. 

The chief objective of the G.P.U. was to get our people returned 
to their former homes. And this was accomplished by threats of severe 
reprisals if signatures were not granted requesting a free return trip. 
But very few of our people consented to sign. However, all those fa¬ 
milies whose heads had been arrested were forced to go back to their 
homes. Their belongings were loaded on trucks and then squeezed onto 
freight cars with the heads and their families, and then they were ship¬ 
ped back with force and violence. Obviously, such brutal tactics used 
to load the men and the women for the return trip produced ugly scenes. 

It was reported that in some instances expectant mothers were ripped 
from their maternity beds and subsequently died as a result of such 
beastly treatment. Furthermore, some families were torn apart, as 
the children were sent to Siberia, while the parents were shipped to 
South Russia. 

In the meantime, the group "captains" continued to carry on nego¬ 
tiations with the appropriate government institutions as the way opened. 
These were young unmarried men, who volunteered to risk their own 
lives for the general welfare of the entire group. They also kept in 
touch with the German Consulate, which gave the best assurance of 
positive results. However, as soon as the G.P.U. became aware of the 
efforts of these young leaders to keep in touch with the German Embassy 
officials and the German Consulate, secret agents began to arrest those 
who were making regular visits to the German mission in Moscow. This 
took place between November sixteenth and November twenty-second. 
Furthermore, those people who had been staying in the city proper 
during this particular week actually disappeared without a trace. Later 
on it was established that they had been arrested on leaving the build¬ 
ing in which the German Embassy was housed. 

On the twenty-second and twenty-third of November, 1929, for 
two nights and one whole day thirty to forty trucks were busily engaged 
in transferring the entire number of refugee families from the nearest 
stations around Moscow (Losinka, Perlowka, and Tarasowka) to big 
stations in order to send them back to their home bases. In fairness to 
the authorities, however, it should be added that in some cases families 
with persons who were very seriously ill were given some consideration. 
In a situation fraught with so much anxiety, fear, and frustration, many 
rumors, conjectures, and suppositions were circulated. Some of our 
people even became convinced that they would be taken to the border 
in order to be disposed of in the easiest and most thorough way. But 
this was simply wishful thinking. 

When the authorities reached our suburb of Kljasma with their 
planned return transportation, we could see nothing else to do but face 
the inevitable. Our turn to be taken would come on the next day and 
most of the people were sitting on their packed baggage. However, 
the next day was a Sunday and everything was at peace. The twenty- 
fifth was a day of crisis. On that day the German ambassador's return 
was definitely expected and also the Council of the People's Commissars 
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(the government cabinet) was scheduled to hold a meeting to consider 
the problem of the Mennonites. It was apparent, however, that even 
the Lord's Day was used by the G.P.U. to further its aims, for its agents 
came in the early morning hours and took away several families in 
Kljasma, whose heads had been previously arrested. 

Nevertheless, the twenty-fifth of November did actually bring an 
important decision. The Council of People's Commissars for Internal 
Affairs, apparently through the mediatory efforts of the German am¬ 
bassador, did decide to let us go. In fact, during the night of Novem¬ 
ber 26—27, we were again awakened by the militia. After a careful 
examination of all present lodgers, it was explained to us at length and 
in very solemn fashion that we now could proceed on our trip to Ger¬ 
many. This was, indeed, a pleasant disturbance. 

For the purpose of clarification, it is necessary to take a glance at 
the new situation of the refugees, as a result of the return transport of 
many Mennonite families. When the refugees had begun to gather 
around the Moscow suburbs in the fall of 1929, they appealed person¬ 
ally in each case to the government institutions for passports. They pre¬ 
sented themselves to the highest officials of the government, wherever 
and whenever possible, thereby causing some annoyance. In con- 
sequnce, they were ordered to organize themselves and to submit their 
applications through a group leader to the Soviet administration. It 
was stipulated that each group consist of about one hundred and fifty 
families. When such a group list had been completed, no additions 
were to be made to it, but new arrivals were to go onto a new list. 

At the time when we reached Kljasma, on November 4, 1929, we 
were put on the ninth group, which was then being formed. The first 
six groups had already paid for their passports at a price of 220 rubles 
for every person over sixteen years of age. By the time the forced re¬ 
turn began, a total of fifteen groups had been registered. 

However, since so many of the refugee families were now missing, 
new groupings of families had to be organized. The first newly organ¬ 
ized group, made up of families from the first six original groups, were 
loaded in railroad cars on November twenty ninth and moved to the 
border. Unfortunately, because of the chaos surrounding the forced 
return transport of many refugee families, the receipts for down pay¬ 
ments for passports from the first six groups had been totally lost, and 
another payment was called for. However, the other groups had been 
able to pay their fees, through the mediation of the German Embassy, 
at the rate of only fifty-five rubles for adults, for which they received 
"family certificates". These documents were only valid, however, to 
the border. They were handed out directly to the passengers who had 
already boarded the railroad ccrs just before they left. This also ap¬ 
plied to the seventh and eighth groups, now combined in one group, 
which left November 30, 1929. After their departure there was a 
recess for one day. 

After that, various groups departed for Germany in the following 
order: On December second, a group of German Lutherans and Cath¬ 
olics left the country. On December third, the ninth group of Menno- 
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nites were on their way out. On the fourth of December, the Tenth 
Mennonite Group was able to leave. On the fifth and sixth of Decem¬ 
ber, the eleventh and twelfth groups respectively left as well. On the 
seventh of December the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth groups 
departed, and on the ninth of December the rest of the fourteenth group 
and the fifteenth group finally departed from Russia. 

The last two groups were mixed groups, composed of Mennonites, 
Lutherans, and Catholics. Altogether there were slightly over six thou¬ 
sand who had an opportunity to reach Germany at that time. The very 
last group arrived in Hammerstein, Germany, on December 13, 1929. 
However, we waited in vain for the arrival of the sixteenth group, which 
had been organized later on. Two other families did reach Hammer¬ 
stein on December twenty-second, these being families who had re¬ 
ceived their "family certificates" but who had had to stay behind be¬ 
cause of illness. All of the rest of the refugee families, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two families just mentioned, who belonged with the fifteenth 
group, suffered the tragic fate of forced removal from Moscow. 

The groups which did succeed in leaving Russia did include a few 
individual families who were just on their way to Moscow when the 
departures began, some of these being families who had already once 
been sent back home but who had succeeded in getting back to Mos¬ 
cow a second time. Others who had arrived in Moscow for the second 
time, however, met the unfortunate lot of being forcibly transported 
back to their former home settlements a second time. 

The group leaders during this time held great responsibility and 
won the confidence of their groups for the way they carried out this 
responsibility. As each group left the country, all the duties of the of¬ 
fice of group leader devolved on their successors, as there was no alter¬ 
native. And no case is known in which the confidence placed in the 
successive leaders was abused in any way. 

3. The Anxious Moments of the Last Journey on Soviet Soil 
and the Happiest Event of Landing on Free Soil in Germany 

The following incidents were recorded on January 17, 1930: 

We left Moscow with the eleventh group on Thursday night, De¬ 
cember 5, 1929. . . . The writer's heart was beating with joy when his 
name was called and he was handed his "Family Certificate". And this 
started us off on our journey abroad. The trip to Sebezsh, the border 
crossing station, was pleasant. At eleven o'clock at night we passed 
the Soviet border. However, our passports had been taken from us a 
few stations before that. The Customs Commission subjected our be¬ 
longings at this time to inspection. Some officials were strict, while 
others treated things with moderation. [It had been the writers desire 
and intention to take along his own diaries, which he had kept at home. 
Hence he separated them into parts and placed them among his clothes 
and laundry.] Fortunately, all his baggage was inspected rather super¬ 
ficially. However, when we arrived in Sebezsh, some luggage was 
unloaded and ransacked. Since nothing was found which was of a 
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Transfer from the Russian train to the German train. 


suspicious nature, the rest of our baggage was not even examined. Our 
own luggage was not touched at all at this place. However, no money 
or valuables were allowed to be taken across the border and warnings 
about diaries were given. 

Then we were given back our passports again, and away we went 
to the border! Just before reaching the "Red Border Gate", the train 
stopped once more. At this point the Soviet militia left the train and 
we passed through the Red gate. How relieved our anxious hearts felt 
at this moment no one can describe in mere words! The happy fact 
was that very soon we arrived at the first Latvian station of Tselupe. 
Here we were served breakfast with delicious white bread and real 
coffee. And then we boarded a Latvian train which brought us to the 
famous port of Riga, where we were given a hearty reception. Again 
we were served with good food which consisted of milk, bread and 
cocoa. Even sweets were distributed. Another train was waiting for 
us and it was boarded by personnel of the Health Service. Sick pas¬ 
sengers were placed in hospital cars, while any who were seriously ill 
were taken to the City hospital. Some of them died there subsequently. 

Our journey took us through Latvia and Lithuania without a stop. 
The train stopped only at certain junctions and at border stations, where 
we were given refreshments. The change of official uniforms would 
indicate to us when we had crossed a new national border. 

Quite early on Sunday morning, December eighth, we reached the 
German border station of Eydkuhnen. By ten o'clock that morning 
we were bathed and our clothing had been disinfected. We were then 
given a welcoming speech by a resident Mennonite pastor. Rev. Pauls. 
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This happened on free German soil. A religious thanksgiving service 
was also held at that time, for which a choir was hastily organized and 
which rendered several hymns. At four o'clock in the afternoon we 
again boarded the train, on which we were transported through the 
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The German Ambassador greeting the newly arrived Mennonite refugees 
in Riga. At left, Elder Johannes Janzen. 
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Thanksgiving Service at the station of Riga. 



The German Red Cross receiving the Mennonite refugees. 
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One of the barracks in Hammerstein. 


night on German soil with great speed. Upon arrival at Marienburg, 
East Prussia, the train stopped for twenty minutes and we were served 
milk and bread on the train. Soon we were travelling through the Pol¬ 
ish Corridor, where Polish officicls forbade anyone to walk on the sta¬ 
tion platforms. We felt greater freedom again when we got back onto 
German territory. After another hour of railroad travel, we reached 
our temporary haven of refuge, the camp of Hammerstein. 

Before we were through with the bathing and disinfection pro¬ 
cedure, we lived for a week in clean stables where thick straw beds 
served as sleeping places which had previously been arranged for the 
refugees. After the middle of December, we were lodged in the four¬ 
teenth room of the "Second House". These living quarters used to be 
military barracks and consisted of five huge two-story buildings, each 
of which could accommodate about four hundred and fifty persons. 
In addition to these, there were two former quarters for officers which 
likewise were occupied by the refugees. Here the rooms were some¬ 
what smaller, although the average room was supposed to hold sixteen 
persons. 

It was not surprising that the health conditions of the Mennonite 
refugees were poor when they arrived in Hammerstein. Their resist¬ 
ance to sickness was low and numerous cases of measles had already 
occurred among the children in Moscow. Many children and adults 
contracted severe colds following the bathing procedures in Germany 
and elsewhere. Moreover, other factors contributed to sickness among 
the refugee children, such as the change of climate and the introduction 
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of unfamiliar food. Consequently, many children came down with 
measles and were critically ill because of their low resistance. The pa¬ 
tients were taken to hospital barracks for observation and medical treat¬ 
ment, but it appeared to us that almost as many children ended in the 
morgue as were admitted sick to the hospital. It was for this reason 
that mothers would try to conceal the sickness of their children. The 
situation improved, however, when our own Mennonite nurses were 
finally admitted to the hospitals, following repeated appeals and re¬ 
fusals. We were fortunate to have been able to take these nurses with 
us from Russia. 

4. A Tragic Chapter in the Life of the Refugees in German Camps 

And now let us follow Dr. Walter Quiring's report concerning the 
experiences of the refugees after they had reached Hammerstein. Here 
the German authorities beforehand had hastily made the most necessary 
arrangements for the reception of the refugees. To accommodate them, 
buildings formerly occupied by troops were made available. The space 
in these would house four to five thousand persons. 

The first group to arrive in Hammerstein was the Swinemunde 
transport group. In a long procession, the arrivals were led from the 
railroad station to the refugee camp while their baggage was taken 
there by trucks. The whole reception room was decorated with the 
Reich banner, fir greenery, and garlands of flowers. A long line of 
white-covered tables gave the room a particularly fresh and festive 
appearance. 

The refugees were welcomed with heart-warming words by the 
camp director. Major c. D. Fuchs. Germcny", he said, "would not leave 
her dispossessed and scattered children in the lurch. And here they 
were not strangers, but at home." The happy refugees were deeply 
touched. What a big contrast this was to their treatment in Russia. 
While they had become no better than slaves in Russia, here they were 
treated cs fully-fledged fellow countrymen. 

Then they noticed wagons laden with boards and straw rolling in. 
Everywhere one could see carpenters at work with hammers and nails, 
and electricians installing electric power lines. More and more new 
buildings were being erected quickly and efficiently. A wire fence along 
the broad and long main street through the camp was repaired to serve 
as a line separation between the newest arrivals on the one side and 
those who had gone through the bathing and disinfecting process on 
the other. Every refugee was carrying an identification card: the adults 
in their coat pockets, the young people in their chest pockets, and the 
children sometimes around their necks but often in their mouths! 

With supper over, the refugees were assigned to the various bar¬ 
racks where they were to live for a few days. A great deal of straw 
had been provided for comfort and there were al:o woo'len blankets 
for everyone. Promptly the next morning the cleaninq orocess began. 
While the refugees were being bathed and deloused, their clothe- were 
taken to the disinfection room. Then they waited in hospital trcins for 
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Camp Director, Major a. D. Fuchs. 


their belongings. Immediately the refugees were examined by medical 
officers. In addition to this, other information was secured from them. 
This was undertaken by the camp administration to gather certain sta¬ 
tistical data concerning land ownership in Soviet Russia and the former 
status as to private possessions and incomes of the refugees. 

The huge kettles of previous war days were put into use again in 
the kitchens. A special kitchen was set up for the sick, for the children, 
and for babies. The refugee camp personnel was voluntarily assisted 
by the Sanitary Corps. Two camp physicians were ably assisted by a 
German Russian-born Mennonite doctor, Peter Dyck, and a competent 
midwife, who had come to Germany with the refugee group. 

A major problem for the newcomers from Russia was to get used 
to the new German diet. For instance, they had no liking for vege¬ 
tables, even though they had raised them successfully in their vegetable 
gardens in Russia. However, pork had always been part of their meals 
before. It was especially difficult for the farmers to get accustomed 
to eating their main meals without bread. 

Quite soon, thereafter, arrived the first transport group from Eyd- 
kuhnen. The trains were always accompanied by a regular nursing 
staff. These arrivals produced considerable excitement and commotions 
among the camp inmates, for they brought the latest news from Mos¬ 
cow. Although the newcomers could talk to the others only through 
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A Group of Mennonite Preachers; Back row from left to right: Henry Hamm, 
David Balzcr, J. Giesbrecht, Peter Klassen, J. Penner, Loewen, Jacob Dyck, 
P. Enns. Front row from the right: Penner, K. Neustadter, David Koop. 


the fence which separated them, many questions and cries were pre¬ 
sented concerning close relatives who might be among the new arrivals 
or who might have been left behind the Iron Curtain. 

The refugees were recruited to perform every type of work re¬ 
quired in camp life. Furthermore, the German authorities allowed the 
inhabitants of the refugee camps to set up an Executive Committee to 
provide for order, for putting the refugees to work, and to satisfy the 
many small wishes, requests, and needs of the group. 

It was odd that many of the refugees had difficulty in adjusting 
to the rules and regulations for the maintenance of order. At one 
time when a scheduled meeting of refugees was about to dismiss a 
room supervisor or elder, the German Camp management objected 
strenuously to this move. They indicated in no uncertain terms that the 
Bolshevistic type of recall election had come to an end, and that the 
time had come for the refugees to learn to be obedient again. 

As might be expected, the first and foremost effort of the Menno¬ 
nite refugees was to re-establish contact with friends and relatives in 
North America. Everyone's goal was Canada, since that was where 
most of their friends and relatives were located. The other major goal 
was to secure financial aid, since practically none of the refugees had 
been able to take any money out of Russia. Through the generosity 
of the German camp management, every family was provided with 
two free foreign postage stamps. In addition, shelter and food were 
provided, and the refugees were supplied with newspapers, magazines, 
and books. Arrangements were promptly made for the education of 
the children of school age. For this the Mennonite refugees provided 
their own teachers, who had come to Germany in sufficient numbers. 

The day for which everyone had longed finally arrived when they 
could be released from the rigid quarantine rules of the camp and cir- 
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Peeling Potatoes in the Camp Kitchen. 



The Interior of a Camp Room in Hammerstein. 


culate freely in the city. This turned out to be an important event for 
the refugees. They were fascinated by their surroundings and would 
stand in awe before the show windows of business places and marvel 
at the display of the many articles there. Moreover, most of the inha¬ 
bitants of the town approached them in a friendly manner. Indeed, 
many came and invited the newcomers into their homes, showed them 
hospitality, and gave them gifts. Others brought parcels of clothing 
and provisions into the refugee camps. Also, letters from school children 
came to the camps from every part of Germany. Here was a letter for 
a nine-year-old girl, there was one for an eleven-year-old boy, and so 
on. They were all distributed accordingly. 

Unfortunately, this appreciative response was not universal. The 
refugees soon noticed that a small portion of the population were not 
at all well disposed toward them. The latter frequently threw stones 
over the camp fences in a deliberate effort to cause hurt. At other 
times, the refugees would be stopped near the camps and challenged 
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A picture of Children’s Death in Hammerstein. 
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A Large Group of Refugees in Front of the Festival Hall in the 
Hammerstein Camp on Christmas Eve. 


to debate about Russia, which sometimes led to very bitter verbal ar¬ 
guments. The refugees could not understand why these Communists 
(for such they were) were allowed to roam the streets freely. And there 
occurred incidents which led to open hostility between the two groups, 
with ugly acts on the part of the Communists who branded the refugees 
as murderers of the working people, traitors of the proletariat, exploit¬ 
ers, and Kulaks. Such ruthless and senseless outbursts filled the Menno- 
nites with a deep concern about the future of Germany. 

In the meantime, one transport group after another continued to 

arrive in Hammerstein from Eydkuhnen.Within a short period of 

eight days, as many as 5,053 refugees had been medically examined. 
Altogether, 5,671 persons were brought to Germany in two shiploads 
and taken to camps. 

According to a survey, the group of 5,671 persons in Hammerstein 
included 3,885 Mennonites, 1,260 Lutherans, 468 Catholics, and 51 Bap¬ 
tists and 7 Adventists. The number grew to 6,278 by November, 1932, 
with 152 newly born babies, 323 latecomers from Russia, Persia, or 
Iran, and 132 miscellaneous arrivals between June and November, 
1931. Taking out the 288 persons who died in Germany, there remained 
about 6,000 persons (5,990 to be exact) who survived for emigration 
to America. 

December 12, 1929, marked the arrival of the last transport group 
(totalling 682 persons) from Eydkuhnen. The newcomers informed us 
that there were still two thousand Mennonite refugees in Moscow, who 
had been explicitly denied permission to go abroad. Moreover, the 
forced return transportation occurred at the same time as the emigration 
of those who were in the last group allowed to emigrate. Thus a group 
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The Refugee Camp at Prenzlau. 


of five hundred families were forced to go to Slawgorod on December 
fifth and two days later another group of five hundred followed them 
into exile. 


Since the space for accommodating the refugees in the camp at 
Hammerstein would eventually be inadequate, a branch camp was 
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Another Group of Ministers in the Prenzlau Refugee Camp. 


established by the German-Russian Aid Organization in Prenzlau. A 
ministry of the German Reich was responsible for setting up this camp 
for which they used two national military barrccks, furnished with fur¬ 
niture brought directly from the Rhineland. 

Some of those who were on the sick list # especially the children 
(the number of which was rapidly increasing), were taken to the City 
Hospital. Others were put into field hospitals which were set up by the 
refugees themselves. 

It was on the thirteenth of December, 1929, that the first group 








The Kindergarten in the Prenzlau Camp. The friendly face with the insignia 
on her forehead belongs to the teacher, a well trained Reichs-German nurse, 
who was well qualified to do the work. . . . Two refugee teachers provided her 

with competent assistance. 


of refugees was transferred to the Prenzlau camp. This group consisted 
of 563 persons. The next day brought 525 more people to the camp. 
By December twenty-first, 1,700 were located at Prenzlau. Here, too, 
camp authorities provided for schools, kindergartens, Sunday schools, 
church choirs, and reading rooms. It was interesting to observe that 
students from Berlin began to take over the leisure time of the refugees. 
They conducted lectures, stage plays, and community games for the 
benefit of us all. 

In the meantime, the transit camp at Molln had been established. 
It was from this place that the refugees were processed for final emigra¬ 
tion purposes. The first transfer from Hammerstein to Molln took place 
on December 23, 1929, and involved 450 persons. Other transports 
followed to Molln from Prenzlau. On March 20, 1930, the last group 
left Prenzlau for the transit camp in Molln. 

The German-Russian refugees did not enjoy the privilege of longer 
trips or extended excursion tours through Germany. This was due to 
several factors. First, the sickness among the children, which took on 
epidemic proportions, tied them to the refugees camos for a lengthy 
period. In the second place, any "Wanderlust" or call to the open air 
among the refugees had been dimmed by the hardships and bitter ex¬ 
periences in and around Moscow. In fact, there was no urge to travel 
any more than was necessary. Their only desire was to proceed over¬ 
seas, in order o get as far away from Russia as possible. 

The epidemic of measles which broke out among the children and 
to which roughly a hundred and fifty children succumbed, was not or- 
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A group of young women taking a sewing course in camp. 


dinary measles. A peculiar fever was involved, caused by the emer¬ 
gence of a rare infection known as streptococcus. The fever appeared 
chiefly when the measles were nearly over. Death frequently occurred 
at this stage, because in many cases an accompanying complication 
was pneumonia, to which resistance was lacking altogether. 

The camp in Prenzlau was not spared the epidemic either. Here 
the authorities had erected two huge hospital barracks in order to com¬ 
bat the disease. 

Many adult persons also found their resistance to disease had 
greatly diminished in Russia. Sad evidence of this was indicated in 
appendectomies and other surgical operations from which the patients 
seldom recovered. What happened in Germany was repeated in Rus¬ 
sia among the families who were forced to go back to their former 
homes or who were sent into exile. It was learned through letters ad¬ 
dressed to the refugees abroad that death was widespread among the 
children during the Christmas season. The sadness occasioned by such 
gloomy news was intensified by the fact that the Soviet authorities used 
the incidence of disease as a welcome excuse for agitating against any 
emigration, at the same time inciting the Russian peoole against all 
capitalistic states. 

And now let us return once more to "Our Diary" for some of the 
sad and pleasant experiences on the way from Moscow to Germany 
until the ocean voyage, which took us to freedom and happiness in 
America. We were deeply saddened by the passing of our friend and 
spiritual sister, Mrs. Liese Isaak, ne-Loepp, who also used to be our next 
door neighbor in Southern Russia. While still in Kljasma near Moscow, 
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she contracted appendicitis, and she wos quite ill as she started the 
trip to Germany. As soon as she arrived in Hammerstein, our good 
friend was taken to the hospital for an immediate operation. However, 
even though the operation was successful according to the doctors, she 
continued to suffer severe pains until she died on December 19, 1929. 
Her surviving husband was left with a little four-year-old daughter, 
whose life was never the same. 

We passed the Christmas holidays in quiet meditation without 
either candlelight or outward glitter. However, preparations were made 
for a big performance to take place on January 30, 1930, which would 
include a celebration of Christmas. For this purpose a large hall with 
an altar and pulpit was used. It could seat three thousand people. All 
along the hall the sponsors of this festival had arranged ten rows of 
tables with benches. On every table they had placed twenty little Christ¬ 
mas trees, which were equally distant from each other, so that the ap¬ 
pearance was one row of trees wherever one looked. In front of the 
altar and the pulpit stood two huge decorated Christmas trees, lit with 
electric light bulbs. Everyone had a number, which corresponded to 
numbers on the filled plates on the tables. Everything was arranged 
according to the camp houses in which people lived, so that everyone 
present could easily find his place at any particular table. 

The Christmas program included, first of all, an address by a Cath¬ 
olic priest, which was chiefly directed against the Red Terror of the 
existing Communist regime in Russia. This was followed by a Christ¬ 
mas message delivered by a Lutheran pastor. The final speech was 
given by a Mennonite refugee preacher. Various choirs, taking their 
turns, added to the Christmas spirit by rendering a number of Christ- 


The Reading Room in the Prenzlau Refugee Camp. 
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The Barber Shop. 


mas songs, while the entire refugee assembly sang several appropriate 
choral hymns. It was truly a typical German Christmas celebration, 
which everyone enjoyed with grateful hearts. 

Unfortunately, the holiday spirit was dimmed by the fact that even 
by January 28, 1930, our family couldn't seem to get well. Ever since 
we had arrived in Hammerstein, there was always someone sick among 
the members of our family group. And since being in good health was 
a prerequisite to going overseas, it seemed to us as if the Good Lord 
were trying to put our patience to a test. However, we could not know 
what was really good for us and therefore it was absolutely necessary 
to put our trust in the Almighty. We were convinced that He would not 
forsake us. Lo and behold! On this day we received the news that 
a transport group of five hundred persons would definitely be transfer¬ 
red to the transit camp at Molln. Since we were aware of the fact that 
some transport groups had been sent to Brazil and some to Canada, we 
did not know to which of these countries we would go. However, ac¬ 
cording to communications we had received from our close relatives in 
Canada, they were hard at work trying to do everything possible to 
bring us there. Our only prayer now was that the Medical Commission 
declare our state of health adequate and we would be eligible to go 
to Canada. 

A alcnce at the calendar indicated that we had reached the last 
day of the month of January, 1930, two months since we had arrived 
in Germany, and three months following our departure from Russia. 

At this time of the year it was brought to our attention that six 
hundred persons had applied for inclusion in the transport group at the 
transit ccmp at Molln. And today we were fortunate enough to be 
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examined by the local Medical Commission. The inspection, however, 
was conducted in quick fashion and was, therefore, quite superficial! 
Only three of our Hammerstein camp houses had been earmarked for 
Canada at this time, because the inhabitants of the other houses were 
quarantined due to an outbreak of scarlet fever. The other two houses 
were occupied by Lutherans and Catholics who were not being consider¬ 
ed at this moment for transfer. As pointed out before, the examination 
process took but a short period of time. Exactly two hundred people 
were allowed into the examination hall, where we were called 
individually. Then the physician made his rounds; he took a hurried 
look at the crowd and declared that all were eligible for the trip to the 
transit camp at Molln. However, the departure was temporarily held 
up because there was an excess of fifty persons who had applied. The 
decision as to who should stay was left to the camp management which 
alone could handle the situation in an impartial manner, leaving no 
grounds for complaints. 

How lucky could one be? By the seventh of February, 1930, we 
could record that our family did not have to stay behind. In fact, we 
had been in the Molln Transit camp since February fourth. The trip 
from Hammerstein to Molln was a great pleasure for all of us. The 
train journey took us from seven o'clock in the morning until six that 
night. We would never have thought how much beautiful wooded land 
there was in Germany. . . . Many forests and lakes, green fields and 
beautiful towns and cities passed before our curious eyes. We noticed 
that here the terrain was not as flat as it had been in South Russia, for 
it was more rolling and hilly as we went along. In many ways we liked 
it here much better in Molln than in Hammerstein, because the rooms 









The Shoe Repair Shop in the Prenzlau Refugee Camp. 


at this camp were considerably better ventilated and were furnished 
with a water heating system. The mother of the family, too, and baby 
John felt much better in the new environment. They even enjoyed the 
train ride to some extent. Upon our arrival we were taken by auto¬ 
mobiles from the station to the camp. It appeared that these were 
privately owned cars furnished by citizens on a voluntary basis. 

As soon as we reached the Molln Transit Camp, we were served 
supper in a large dining hall. The meal included meat, blancmange 
(Fleischgrutze), raisin cake, and tea. They also served dark bread, which 
all of us found very tasty. The meals were generally very good at 
Molln. Indeed, the stay here was an enjoyable one. ... It was interest¬ 
ing to note that the over-all mood and interest in Molln was directed 
toward Brazil. In fact, a steamship was supposed to leave for that 
country on December 22, 1930. We also discovered in the city that the 
first shipload of refugees from Molln had actually arrived in Brazil. 
Furthermore, we were notified that the Canadian Medical Board was 
scheduled to arrive in Molln in the very near future. 

On the twelfth of February, our diary carried the following impor¬ 
tant note: We were visited by Professor (Doctor) Benjamin H. Unruh 
[the foremost Mennonite theologian and scholar, as well as their great 
leader and mediator with the German authorities on behalf of the Men¬ 
nonite refugees], who explained to us the matter of immigration. We 
were also informed that a group of sixty families had applied for im¬ 
migration to Paraguay, South America. 

According to the memo recorded on February 18, 1930, we were 
duly examined by the Board of Canadian doctors. We had been deeoly 
concerned as to whether or not our family would be rejected for im- 
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migration purposes to Canada. However, once again we could say 
that God's wonderful grace had not forsaken us! The Canadian doctors 
examined us very thoroughly, and especially the mother, the last one in 
the family to be probed, but, thanks to God, she passed the test as well 
as te rest of us. After that the interpreter told us that we could proceed 
to Canada within a week's time. But we would have to face another 
medical examination later on and finally a third medical test would 
have to be given by the Reich's physician in Hamburg. 

Therefore all of us commended ourselves further into God's care 
and it was not in vain. Others were thinking of us. A few days ago 
we received twenty reichsmarks for a restorative tonic for Mother from 
a certain Miss Riesen with whom one of our daughters carried on cor¬ 
respondence. In addition, parcels with clothing arrived for us from 
two people in Arnswalde, with whom our younger girls were in contact 
by letter. 

5. The Deep Sentiments of Relief of the Refugees Before 
Their Departure to Canada and Paraguay, South America 

The following entry appeared in our diary on March 2, 1930, and 
was written on the ocean steamer. It was an unforgettable and un¬ 
usual experience. It was wonderful to know that amid the vicissitudes 
in life on earth we were not governed by caprice but by a wise divine 
and gracious providence, which did not permit anything to happen to 
us unless it was necessary for us or for our spiritual being. Thanks to 
God for this! 

We would like to close this particular report with the following 
document which was presented to the Molln camp management by the 
departing group of one hundred and five persons: 



The Refugee Cemetery in Prenzlau. 
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Statement of Tribute and Thanks 

Before we depart from Germany to proceed to Canada, we wish 
to express our deep sentiments of gratitude and common ties with 
the German Reich. 

A tremendous good deed was done to us by Germany, when the 
Honorable President von Hindenburg declared, "Let them come over 
here." Although we had all known mother love and mother care du¬ 
ring the days of prosperity in Czarist Russia, we were on the way to 
forgetting our mother land to some extent. However, we have been 
touched and moved by a deep sense of gratitude to God and to the 
great German Reich which has taken such good care of us during the 
time of our stay here. 

Neither can we neglect at this point to express our deepest thanks 
to our immediate superiors, the Honorable Mr. Burgomaster, Hans 
Wolff; to the camp director. Major Kirkstein; to the camp physician. 
Dr. Hempel; and especially to the Reverend Pastor Bruns who has 
spared no effort to make our stay here very pleasant. 

With trust in God we would like to build our own homes in 
distant America. But we also would wish to preserve our heritage: 
the German language and the German virtues. 

And now we say farewell with the following greeting, "May 
God bless the German Reich and its leaders for ever and ever." 

In the name of the refugees from Molln. 

Dated February 22, 1930. 

[Signatures] 

6. Another Eye Witness Report of Horror Experienced Before 
the Gates of Moscow 

The reader will realize, of course, that in the process of collecting 
the material for this booklet from many sources, there would be some 
duplication. Yet each experience served to corroborate the others, and 
in each individual report occurred certain unique experiences. Therefore 
this report is included, as we remind ourselves that the opportunity was 
open to all to contribute material and record their own experiences to 
honor Him Who turned to us His ear and heard, and Who in His great 
mercy helped us all in times of stress and pain. 

This is the gripping and vivid personal story of a young Mennonite 
family's experiences of the fearful life in Communist Russia, their dis¬ 
illusionment with the brutality of the Communist rulers, and their hazard¬ 
ous flight out of the country. The author was born in Ufa, west of the 
Ural Mountains which separated European Russia from Asiatic Russia. 
His father had been a teacher there for eighteen yecrs, but the young 
son chose agriculture for his occupation and lived on a large farm at 
Gortshakowo. But when the Soviet regime initiated the five-year plan 
to collectivize their land and the land of the surrounding Russian vil¬ 
lages, as well as that of the Tartars, the writer's family realized that 
there was no future for them in that part of Russia. They made ud their 
minds, therefore, to move east to Siberia, across the Urals, near the city 
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of Omsk, where things were generally more quiet and where they hoped 
there would still be a future for them. But even here they soon were 
relieved of everything they had cherished and enjoyed before. Without 
any justification or right of appeal, the Communists forced upon them 
the taxes owed by the former owners of the property. Then the Soviet 
authorities deprived them of their farm without due process of law. 
''Where to go next?" was the burning question now. After many pray¬ 
ers and much planning, they joined the flow of Mennonites to Moscow. 

To do this without arousing suspicion, they had to pretend to be getting 
ready for winter in the country, while secretly making arrangements 
for the Moscow trip. On the appointed day, at four o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, they took their children and left behind them their house, their 
yard, and everything which they had called their home during the short 
period of time they had lived there. Although the future ahead of 
them seemed dark, they were comforted by a consciousness that they 
were following the Lord's way. 

During their trip to Moscow, one unforgettable episode occurred. 
On their way they stopped at Dawlekanowo, in the former province of 
Ufa, to bid farewell to friends and relatives. When they went to board 
the train for Moscow again, it was so crowded that they barely managed 
to get on themselves and they were compelled to leave their baggage 
in Dawlekanowo. Therefore they decided to get off the train at ihe 
next station of Raeyewka, from which the head of the family intended 
to return in order to bring their belongings to the family. At the station 
he ran into the son of a Tartar priest ("Muhla"), who had been a good 
friend of his father's earlier. When Mr. Jacob Braun, ihe writer of this 
report, told him about the family's predicament and their plans, the 
friendly young Tartar suggested that the best plan for the family would 
be to stay at his home, which was located near the station, for here they 
would be safe. Although Mr. Braun's wife was not too happy about 
staying there, they nevertheless accepted the offer, since there was no 
alternative for the family at this particular moment. Then the writer 
v/ith a heavy heart returned to Dawlekanowo to retrieve the luggage, 
without the faintest notion what would happen to his family shortly. 

Mrs. Braun's account follows: 

"Soon after my husband had left by train, I noticed that three 
sleighs, laden with straw, appeared in the yard. Then several men 
entered the house and a lively conversation in the Tartar language fol¬ 
lowed. This, of course, I could not understand. First dread and fear 
come over me, but when I looked at my children I decided to be brave 
and stay and demonstrate no fear. Hastily I prepared the sleeping 
places for the children and tucked them into bed. Then I felt as if a 
voice was telling me, "Leave this place at once." In order to overcome 
my excitement, I took off my shoes and jacket. Under no circumstances, 
I decided, would I leave my children at this time. But as I stood there 
In hesitation, again the voice spoke to me, "Go on, right now." And it 
came like a commanding shout. I then went outside to the gate, which 
v/as ten feet high. Trying to pull it open, I found that it was locked. 
By this time I was filled with an undescribable fear, but this fear gave 
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me tremendous strength to get on top of the fence. In that instant I 
noticed that men were after me and I jumped to the ground on the 
other side of the gate and ran quickly to the station. A dear old Rus¬ 
sian who noticed me there began to ask me questions. At first the in¬ 
tense fright and excitement made me speechless, but he continued with 
his questions again and again and finally I was able to speak to him. 
Then I told him in short words what had happened. The Russian then 
understood the dangerous situation in which I was and suggested that 
the children be taken from their night lodging just as soon as possible. 
He found four men and two women who were willing to come with us 
to my lodging place. 

"Thereupon the old Russian, his friend, and I entered the house, 
while the others stood guard outside. We immediately woke up the 
children, dressed them, and quickly packed our belongings. But I was 
unable to help with this, because when I took a look at the table, I saw 
something that practically paralyzed me. I took the old man by his 
sleeves and led him to the table. On it lay the murder weapons. The 
old man only nodded his head. Later on he told me he was not un¬ 
aware of what anguish I was going through at that scene. I definitely 
could realize a plan for me behind all of this. Had I returned alone by 
myself, undoubtedly I would have been murdered and my body would 
have been removed in one of the sleighs filled with straw. . . . After this 
harrowing experience, I asked the old Russian what I owed him for this 
wonderful service he had rendered to us, to which he replied, "A Quar¬ 
ter, or 25 Kopeyek" (which amounted to about thirteen cents), but I 
gave him more than that . . . For a long time afterwards this horrible 
memory haunted me. Just think what might have happened to me. 

"It was certainly true that God's infinite mercy and faithfulness 
had not forsaken us here. It was also clear to me without a shadow 
of a doubt that God intended for us to continue on our way. To Him 
be gratitude and honor and glory for everything He had done for us. . . 
And then returned my husband." [This concludes the narration of Mrs. 
Jacob Braun.] 

Indeed we were happy to board the train for Moscow the follow¬ 
ing day, where we took up lodging in a small two-room house near 
the Kljasma railroad station, the rent for which we had paid in advance. 

It did not take long for all the Mennonites who had come to Mos¬ 
cow with the same intention to band together. We organized ourselves 
into groups and picked group leaders who took care that all available 
documents were put in order and that all the other necessary inform¬ 
ation was obtained expeditiously. Our particular group leaders were 
as follows: 

1. John Friesen, presently of Clearbrook, British Columbia. 

2. Henry Nickel (who perished in a Communist jail). 

3. Jacob Hein (who was released from prison, returned to his home 
and died of typhoid). 

4. And Jacob Braun, the writer of this report, also of Clearbrook, 
British Columbia, Box No. 4. 

Whenever the writer, who lived to tell this story, thinks back to 
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what the members of the Mennonite Brotherhood had to go through 
in Russia, the anxieties of those days lie uppermost. 

When the authorities found out we were here, their first demand 
was that we return to our former residence on a voluntary basis. There 
was a great deal of talk and debate concerning the matter. . . . Even 
though the outlook was grim and almost hopeless, we did not retreat 
from our resolve to try and leave the country. Frutsrated by their fail¬ 
ure to secure any concessions from the Russian government, several 
group leaders decided to visit the German Consulate to present our case 
to its top officials. However, we were stopped by the Secret Police close 
to the consular offices. The agents of the G. P. U. seized our documents 
and took us to police headquarters without further questioning. There 
we found many of our people already held, and more and more Men- 
nonites were brought in from time to time. 

All of us were now declared arrested and were taken to the no¬ 
torious Lubjanka Prison by the G.P.U. Here they subjected us to a 
thorough search and investigation, and also deprived us of our belong¬ 
ings. Some of the things we were given back later on, however. Then 
eighteen of the men among the group were led to a very small window¬ 
less room. Very soon it was clear what they intended to do with us. 
Hot, muggy, damp, heavy, and stifling air was being pumped into the 
room through a hole in the wall to unnerve us and make us pliable. 
Very soon every one of us was lying on the floor without clothing in 
order to breathe in the little amount of air which penetrated into the 
room through the cracks of the door. These were dreadful moments in 
our lives. 

Following this ordeal, we were taken by two armed soldiers for 
o hearing on the fifth floor. Here the writer noticed that it was two 
hours after midnight. . . . Here the interrogators questioned us, racking 
their brains to find out who the organizers or instigators responsible 
for the emigration movement among the Mennonites were. After an 
hour and a half fo questioning, the tired writer was taken to a prison 
cell where many others were already incarcerated. It appeared to be 
more bearable in this cell. Within a few days we were individually 
called out at night and taken to an extremely bright room. Now every 
one of us was furnished with a number and photographed from every 
angle. During the succeeding night the writer was called out again. 
Lo and behold, there stood the "Black Crow" (Tshorney Worron) or the 
black wagon for prisoners in which they were loaded like sardines in 
z a barrel to be hauled to another penitentiary. Among the many prison¬ 
ers the writer recognized his well known friends, Nikolai Friesen and 
Peter F. Froese. The brutal treatment given made us all think that the 
final hour had arrived. . . . After an arduous trip the black wagon came 
to a stop. Iron gates and chains clanked with ugly noises. We were 
unloaded, thoroughly searched, and then distributed to various prison 
cells. Now it dawned upon the writer that they had thrown us into the 
Buferka Jail, one of the oldest prisons in Moscow. As the writer entered 
the cell, he noticed to his great astonishment that Br. Nickel and Pastor 
Wiens were likewise here in this prison. The ruthless G.P.U. agents had 
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crowded seventy men into a small room . . . The floor of the prison cell 
was of cement. It was on that hard floor that we slept, ate, and sat. 
Close to the cell door was placed a large pail, which "served" for all 
of us on an equal basis. . . . Should everything be described that we 
went through during those hours of harassment, duress, and opres- 
sion, the reader's soul would be shaken with horror and despair. . . . 
After four terrible days, the writer was called out again and confronted 
with the question as to whether he would be willing to leave Moscow. 
He decided at once and signed the document. Four other men followed 
suit with their signatures and all were released with this reporter. There 
we stood in the dark night, forty-five miles away from our families and 
with empty pockets. When we related our plight to a passer-by, he 
was willing and able at once to give us the badly needed money. 

The joy of our reunion with our loved ones was indescribable, for 
the reporter's wife had no idea where he had been during the past eight 
days. How grateful we were to be together again. How thankful that 
our family was not torn asunder and forcibly returned to an unknown 
destination. 

Presently we learned with the greatest joy that all of our family 
passports were in the first group which was supposed to be transported 
to the border station of Sebezsh, and then to Germany. And we did 
arrive in Germany on the first Sunday of the Advent season. 

When we pause to take a reflective and calm look into the terrible 
past, we can clearly see how the Lord had put His mighty shield of pro¬ 
tection over us, had guarded us throughout the many dangers that had 
beset us; and by His great mercy had finally brought us to Canada, the 
country with freedom and no persecution. 

To Him be the glory and thanks for this! 

7. "In the Midst of the Storm" 

A gripping "cry of distress" went through the newspapers of North 
America under the above heading over twenty-seven years ago. It 
was Professor Benjamin H. Unruh, of Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany, who 
had turned to all Mennonite congregations with an urgent appeal for 
rescue work. It concerned the thousands of refugees who had come to 
the suburbs of Moscow after leaving behind everything they had loved: 
their homes and their possessions, in order to leave the vast Russian 
empire and go abroad. Every day more and more Mennonites collected 
near Moscow, until the local railroad stations were closed to them. 
"Where are you going?" the present reporter asked an elderly person 
on our train. "To our northern home", came the evasive answer in a 
whisper, for what he meant was Moscow. And when we arrived at the 
Red capital during the days of the celebration of the October Revolution, 
the railroad stations there were swarming with Mennonites, probably 
as never before in the entire history of this metropolitan city. 

"Oh, you dear people, will you succeed in this bold venture?" was 
this writer's anxious question. When he met Pastor J. J. Toews (pro¬ 
nounced Tevs), he asked the other for his judgment and the joyous re- 
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ply was, ''Yes, very definitely, all of us will get out of Russia!" How¬ 
ever, a few days afterwards the excited and sad news was circulated 
among us that Br. Toews had been arrested and put in jail. This was 
the beginning of a period of harassment. Night after night following 
this, the G.P.U. rounded up heads of Mennonite families in the suburbs 
of Moscow and put them behind bars. . Mennonite preachers in part¬ 
icular were singled out for such treatment. Not only lhat, but entire 
families were crowded into trucks and taken to the stations to be for¬ 
cibly returned to their home base or to an unknown destination. No 
one really knew, at the time, where these missing families were sent, 
and some even thought that they were being shipped abroad in order to 
get rid of these "undesirable elements" with as little commotion and 
noise as possible. The truth was, however, that ihey were either sent 
to their former homes or to the Far East in Siberia. The writer will never 
forget the appalling and moving cry of a man, which came out of the 
peep-hole of a fast-moving freight train, "It goes to Siberia." How many 
tears were shed, how much grief was felt during those nights and days, 
no one was aware of except God. Yet no one who came into contact 
with the misery of those days could ever forget them. Those fears and 
anxieties, those prayer meetings, and those cries for rescue. Yes, in¬ 
deed, it was the midst of the storm. 

In spite of all this unrest and turmoil, the representatives of our 
groups continued to work tirelessly and courageously for permission to 
emigrate. They appealed to various appropriate Soviet government 
agencies and to the German Consulate for entry into Germany. Only 
later on did we discover how many serious dangers they had to face 
in their efforts. May the great good Lord reward these heroes for their 
courage and determination to help those who were stranded in Moscow. 

There seemed to be no end to the harassment. Around midnight 
on November 25, 1929, we again heard the dogs barking outside. Soon 
came the knock on our door in the usual manner of G.P.U. agents. This 
reporter opened the door on a man in uniform, who entered the room 
end placed a long list of names on the table and looked down it for 
the five names of those registered with the police as residing at this 
particular house number. As all here happened to be preachers' fa¬ 
milies, we were fearing the worst. One of the ministers had already 
been hauled away. Whose turn would be next? 

But to our great amazement, the uniformed man then took a care¬ 
ful look at us and, after a deep breath, slowly announced, "I have good 
news for you. Everyone here has been given permission to emigrate 
from Russia." Our joyful reaction was undescribable. Tears of joy fell 
and, when this writer looked at the strange intruder, he noticed that 
even his tears were rolling down his cheeks. Even he was a human 
being with a soul and with a sympathetic and feeling heart. (It was 
known to the Mennonites that some of the police were actually in sym¬ 
pathy with our cause.) And who could be found who did not remember 
this eventful night? The Mennonites in South America to this very day 
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celebrate the twenty-fifth of November every year. Hold on to this 
forever, you beloved people of the Mennonite faith! We would do well 
to cherish the memory in future days. This day was indeed one of a 
divine miracle in the history of the Mennonites. 

Since our trip was supposed to start within a few days, it became 
urgently necessary to reorganize our groups, because so many among 
us were missing. In feverish haste all passports had to be obtained. 
This was done by group leaders and representatives. No doubt all of 
us have kept those many-colored and unique travel documents which 
were valid only for the purpose of crossing the Soviet border. 

How exciting were those first hectic days in December, 1929, at 
the railroad station of Pushkino. Evening after evening another trans¬ 
port group left there for the West. Like a monument to the mercy of 
God do those various stations stand before our eyes: 

a. First, the thanksgiving service to the Lord in Riga, Latvia, con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Schabert, who exclaimed, "Those who cried to God in 
their distress, and He rescued them, they shall thank the Lord!" 

And how fervently did the rescued souls sing the song of gratitude 
and praise to their Deliverer, with deep sobs of thanks and appreciation. 

b. Then came the station of Eydkuhnen, where we were thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected to be processed for immigration. 

c. And then, the refugee camps, which had been prepared for us 
in advance, at the stations of Hammerstein, Prenzlcu, and Molln. 

What followed next to be described was New Year's Eve, 1929. 
At the transit camp of Molln we were celebrating Christmas and the 
end of the old year at the same time. A crowd of about a thousand 
people gathered in a large hall beautifully decorated for this festive 
occasion. The Christmas tree was sparkling with its twinkling lights. 
A large choir was sitting in readiness on the stage, with a happy crowd 
of children nearby everything went off splendidly! But what was most 
stirring and gripping were the heartfelt and warming sermons. Every 
one of the speakers called upon all of us to render deep thanks to God. 
A solemn silence reigned supreme. "Dear Master! The storm is over." 
"In the hearts there it's blissful and warm. Silent are sadness and harm"* 

And on this memorable Christmas there arrived just in time loads 
of loving gifts from well-wishers, which caused a great deal of joy. 
Whatever the German people did for us during those winter months, 
when they themselves were suffering distress in their own fatherland, 
will not and never should be forgotten. The venerable aged Reichs- 
president von Hindenburg had personally contributed 200,000 Reichs¬ 
marks for this occasion, which was indeed a tremendous gesture of 
good will. 

Since a number of newspaper reporters attended this Christmas 
celebration, they subsequently came up with their somewhat exaggerat¬ 
ed impressions, with such comments as, "How these Germans from Rv s * 
sia can organize themselves!" They did pay rightful tribute to the ren¬ 
ditions of the choirs and throngs of Mennonite children. And then they 

• Translated from a German song. • '* 
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singled out the sermons for praise, "How those preachers can appeal 
to their fellow countrymen!" 

"One of the preachers exhorted their brothers in the faith never to 
forget their benefits, according to Psalm 103, verse 2, and thereafter 
to forget the past or else they would perish and die. He then closed 
his sermon with the words, "May it please the heavens to grant these 
poor German-Russians [Mennonites] some day a better comfort and 
consolation than to forget what was left behind " 

Nevertheless, all the descriptions reported are nothing compared 
with the reality. And why, may we ask, should we remember these 
old stories? Are we not people of the future? This, of course, is quite 
♦rue. Nevertheless, can we correctly experience the future without tak¬ 
ing with us the history which has shaped our lives? Hardly. That is 
why we should always be mindful of the explicit and unequivocal 
signal of the Bible, as it was recorded in Deuteronomy 4:9-10 long ago. 

•‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget 
the things which thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart 
all the days of thy life, but teach them thy sons, and thy son’s sons; specially 
the day that thou stoodest before the Lord thy God.” 

Another New Year's Eve had come, for this was December 31, 1956. 
This reporter had just returned home from the worship service held in 
our Ontario Mennonite Church in Canada. His dear wife had to stay 
home again, as she frequently had been compelled to do in the recent 
past on account of illness. And yet we sat up till midnight and recalled 
these old stories. We bent our knees and prayed to our redeemer. At 
the same time, as we did so, our thoughts went out to those many others 
of us who also knew these stories, and to the many thousands whose 
experiences had been more horrible than ours. 

As we meditated upon the past, we sent our grateful prayers to 
God for all our people who had been rescued after us and before us 
with the mighty hand of the Lord. Last but not least our thoughts were 
of those millions of people who had been compelled to continue the 
bloody path from which we were able to escape so miraculously. And 
even over these people did God keep His mighty Hand. 

And to our venerable old friend Professor Benjamin H. Unruh, who 
had thrown out the anchor to many, we would like on this occasion to 
extend our heartiest and warmest handshake. 

We would also extend our warm greetings to all the refugees in 
the South, in the North, in the West, and in the East. May the good 
Lord help us all to live to the honor and glory of our Saviour! "Don't 
ever forget what God hath done for you." We would also greet all 
those of you who were spared from experiencing these sufferings. May 
God help us all to enter the gates of Zion on the glorious day of salva¬ 
tion of the children of God. 
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CHAPTER IX 


WHAT WAS SAID AND WHAT WAS DONE TO CHANGE 
DESPAIR INTO HOPE 

1. A Tremendous Appeal Directed to the Rescued Refugees * 

It is midnight. The "hurricane" 
is on its rampage. The ship is burst¬ 
ing in every joint. We are perish¬ 
ing! 

With shaking hands one reaches 
out for the Eternal, Holy Book on 
the table, which knows everything, 
understands everything; which in¬ 
terprets everything in terms of Eter¬ 
nity and which says everything in 
such a simple way that it can be 
grasped alike by the child and by 
the man; that can heal the broken 
heart and bring a clear vision to 
the anguished spirit in order to think 
and to act again! Darkness is not 
dark before thee! And the night is 
as bright as the day!" 

Of course these are words of fol¬ 
ly for those who live by their own 
light, but they are words full of 
power and eternal wisdom for all 
those whose artificial lights have 
gone out; whose hopes have been 
broken and shattered at the sneering "walls", and whose arms have 
dropped to their sides, and who can only utter the cry, "We are perish¬ 
ing!" 

It has been said that a man who is drowning calls on his mother 
for help — not his wife nor his child, not his brother or sister, but his 
mother. 

However, besides our physical mother, we have another, a spirit¬ 
ual one. She is the Christian congregation, the church, which has taken 
us by our hands, even when we were still little children, and who has 
told us, "Dear child, fear God and love Him above everything else and 
follow the footsteps of the Savior, Who has given His life for you, that 
you might be saved and live" 

Look, my dear Friends! For our brothers in the East, the hour has 
struck in the dark, stormy, calamitous and disastrous night, a night they 
have never experienced before, in which all of them are reaching for 
the hand of the mother, this mother, our Mennonite Church. Oh, heav¬ 
en, this grip! Oh, Heaven, these eyes full of fear and anguish and woe 
and longing for rescue, these eyes full of prayer and hope! Who does 

• Professor B. H. Unruh, Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany. 
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not feel this grasp, this frantic and desperate clasp, as the grip of a 
dying child? Who does not shudder before this look of anguish and 
hopelessness of one who lives only half in this world; who stretches out 
his hand to the land beyond this eartly life; who is ready to go to eter¬ 
nity, where neither night nor storm exists any more? This look and this 
grasp are extended to Mother Church, our dear Mennonite church, even 
though it may be small in numbers, feeble, and in no way free from 
sin. But look and see, this grasp, this look, this cry — they draw us 
together as were the first Christians of the early church, when they 
were of one heart and one soul, when no one called anything his own; 
when every Christian found in his heart the law of Christ, which ful¬ 
filled the way of life for every living and sacred disciple of Christ. 

Here in Berlin, I hear the anguished cries of the ten thousands at 
this midnight hour during this stormy and dark night. Perhaps tomor¬ 
row there will be many more. And I am shouting this to you over the 
wide ocean. 

Oh, you eldersl You who have been called to be the responsible 
shepherds of the churches, you who have seen and experienced so 
much of the earthly woes and sufferings, as well as God's comfort: to 
all of you cling the poorest of the poor who implore you to instill in the 
hearts of the young and the old and of the mature-minded and of the 
inexperienced by your prayerful and burning speeches, love and the 
will to care for others, so that the whole house from East to West, from 
South to North, would stand in holy flame. 

You, preachers of the gospel, stand by your elders with firm sup¬ 
port that their words may not fall on deaf ears nor return empty of re¬ 
sults. Whatever depth may be there, let it be power and strength with 
you. Stir up the fire that it will shine in every dark corner and room 
and set a-glow every complacent and indifferent heart. Be valiant! 
Throw off every human scruple, fear of risk, or deliberation. And ma¬ 
nifest the courage of heroes who go out to face the world in order to 
win the victory. 

You fathers and brothers; you mothers and sisters; you boys and 
girls, you school children, you students and professors; you farmers and 
businessmen — everyone, all of you gather in rank and file in order to 
fight a special battle as never before in all these years! . . . There has 
never been so dark a night in all our Mennonite history as this one. But 
just in this dark night human love ought to shine strong and hot, with¬ 
out fear. 

Remember, darkness is not darkness before you. The night is as 
the day." 

That will then become a fulfillment. That will ten be a word which 
makes for life! 

What is it that we want to do? Above all, to listen to the Lord, 
to take from God His lovel Above all, to pray to God in the little cham¬ 
ber, in the temple, in the home and in the congregation. And then, out 
of God-given magnanimity, to give generously to the neighbor, to our 
fellow men. We must make great sacrifices, greater than ever before. 
We must not calculate, as we often do when we contribute to the plate 
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on Sunday mornings. Instead, we must forget ourselves in giving. 
We must give in such a generous way that it will reverberate even after 
death, that during the night of death the love of Christ will shine upon 
us. 

You immigrants who already belong to those who have been res¬ 
cued and who are safe, pay back in this way for your own trip to free¬ 
dom. Do it without delay. Do it today. Do it before the sun goes 
down, in order that also in the business world the light which is burn¬ 
ing in our hearts may be seen, in order that out of this material-minded 
humanity may emerge a new, great — yea an enthusiastic — confidence 
in the ethical forces which govern our church life through and through. 
Please do not forget, my friends, that it is our conscientiousness that 
can be the torch which God wants to use in order to dispel the night in 
Moscow and farther away in the east and south of Russia. In this way 
you may be the angels of God and not one of those who might destroy 
the foundations for mutual help. If someone cannot carry out his pre¬ 
sent obligations, he should say so openly and truthfully, but he should 
urge others to assist and in his efforts to secure help the light will shine 
so brightly that it will arouse neighbors to help the needy. You native 
friends! Extend your help by providing living quarters, bread and 
board, as you have done before. And those of you who have not been 
enthusiastic about the Russian-born German Mennonites, throw away 
your doubt and skepticism. Here is a chance for you to dry the tears 
of the bereaved, bewildered, and tortured people of your faith. There 
may be many things you will regret in your life, but you will never re¬ 
gret your love, your magnanimity, your kindness, your goodness and 
your care for your fellowmen crying for help in the dark night. Those 
who are rich, dip into your surplus and give generously according 1° 
your best discretion to those who are starving. And you poor creatures, 
even the poorest of the poor, bring in your mites, that the Redeemer 
can bless them, that it will create a miracle. You youngsters, who feel 
like heroes, deny yourselves the full table of good food and goodies 
only twice or three times a week, in order that these savings may flow 
into the general welfare fund for the needy. You housewives! You 
farmers! Extend your helping hand! Extend your hand again and again 
to help. 

And what do you think may come of this? I shall tell you what 
will happen. . . . Many children and their children's children will live 
because of these sacrifices and survive. Indeed, this will be a "foun¬ 
tain of youth" for our Mennonite churches in America and Europe. What 
this means is that in this great predicament we have our greatest chance 
to be what we have professed to be. 

But now let me present a number of bare facts. The Canadian go¬ 
vernment has demanded that full and definite guarantees be provided 
for all those of our faith who are to be permitted to enter the country. 
However, the immigrants from Russia are totally without means, for 
they were deprived of everything when they departed. They are con¬ 
sequently completely dependent upon the help of others until they can 
work again and help themselves and others; until they can earn their 
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daily bread once more. Rosthern* alone cannot provide these neces¬ 
sary guarantees. 

It is clear that those of our people who have been given permission 
to come to Canada must be brought here as credit passengers. How¬ 
ever, this would entail a tremendous burden to be placed upon the 
steamship company, which extends these credits to our people. And this 
also would require of everyone a definite and systematic mutual assist¬ 
ance plan, which in turn would involve a sensible management of the 
same. However, what is most important in this connection is that all 
our men who are thoughtful and wise must think and counsel together, 
because otherwise our mother church will stand dishonored. They must 
decide what to do and do it fast and effectively in prder to achieve 
our goals. 

I firmly believe in the sound human judgment of you my people. 
Arise! All of you. And mobilize your entire economic capacity and 
ability to accomplish something extraordinary. Do not permit any re¬ 
source to be idle; get hold of those who stand on the sidelines. Get on 
with the work. Let us in unity and fraternity overcome and master the 
overwhelming odds and problems before us. 

Please note that a portion of the immigrants have not been con¬ 
sidered for Canada. Where are they to go? To Paraguay, to Peru, to 
Brazil, to Argentina, to West- and East-Prussia? I am being swamped 
with projects; I am almost drowning in projects which have been pre¬ 
sented to me in these days. It is impossible for Germany to be of any 
effective help in carrying out these projects. She cannot help with any 
financial donations at any rate. Although we have asked for loans, 
we have absolutely no assurance of getting them. A decision will be 
made at any time now — probably in our favor — but what are needed 
are definite guarantees to underwrite any advances. And therefore 
I am reaching out to reach the "hand of our mutual mother — the 
church — in every land, I who am everything else except a businessman. 
This very day I have firmly and energetically testified, yet not in ar¬ 
rogance but with a fluttering heart, "We will surely work it out/ 

In my testimony I have referred to Scottdale, Newton, Hillsboro, 
Oberursel, Winterzwijk, Rotterdam, to all the large and small Mennonite 
Conferences and to the Mennonite Central Committee (M.C.C.), whic 
has been permitted to do so much. I have referred to the gigantic wor 
which was performed in Canada, but I have not ignored the anxieties 
and the deeply felt needs of our refugees. And should I be require 
to submit a written guarantee that these contingent financial advances 
would be paid off within a specified number of years, I would 9* ad, Y 
give my signature, taking hold of the pen in one hand and wit t e 
other, grasping the hand of the "Mother". 

* Here Professor Unruh has reference to the Canadian Mennonite Board of 
Colonization, situated in Rosthern, Saskatchewan, at that time. 
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The "Mother" will not let the "child" be disgraced or dishonored 
before the world. 

I have never heard a unanimous "no" in any of the countries of 
the world. And so I venture forth here to act as the representative of 
the Mennonite churches, until and unless other hands are offered to 
give the necessary signature. 

2. The Storming of Moscow * 

It should be mentioned that in 1929, among the first refugees from 
the large West Siberian District of Slavgorod, e. g., from Alexandrowka, 
were Henry Braun and Jacob Klassen, who arrived in Moscow in Ja¬ 
nuary. This particular district which according to the census included 
30,512 German-speaking Mennonites, became the main source of emi¬ 
grants. The very difficult farming conditions here were intensified by 
a severe crop failure. And this explained the very heavy participation 
of people from this area in the flight to Moscow, where entire villages 
were broken up. . . . 

By the beginning of April, 1929, sixty German refugees were liv¬ 
ing in the suburbs of Moscow. From the very first day their greatest 
concern was to secure permission to leave the country. It seems at first 
as though the Soviet government was willing to let the Mennonite sett¬ 
lers emigrate, for in May two families were allowed to go to Germany 
without difficulty. 

Subsequently, thirty-two other families of this group tried to secure 
passports by application to the People's Commissariat of the Interior. 
When their requests were turned down, they took their applications end 
petitions to the highest government agency, the All Russian Central 
Executive Committee of the People (the W.Z.I.K.), which gave approval 
and referred the documents to the Russian-Canadian-American Pas¬ 
senger Agency, the Rus-Ka-Pa). When this agency began to collect lists 
of prospective emigrants, the Mennonite settlers knew that their expect¬ 
ations were realized. Following a prolonged "hither and thither", they 
finally received their permits to leave Russia. 

Thereupon the rest of the group, twenty-six families, submitted 
their applications to the authorities. However, these were denied by 
the government without any particular reason being given for this 
action. They were just told that according to the decision of the W.Z.I.K., 
no further settlers would be allowed to go abroad in 1929, and were 
urgently advised to return to their former settlements at once. 

But these colonists, knowing full well what a return trip would 
mean for them, did not abandon their efforts. Since a Jew, Smidovitsch, 
was the representative of the national minorities in the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, Ihe Mennonites made a special effort to qet in touch with this 
high-ranking official as well as with the W. Z. I. K. secretary, Jenukidse, 
who was a Georgian. When a personal oral request for an audience 
was turned down, they repeated their plea by written petition to Smi- 

• Dr. Walter Quiring, former editor of the Mennonite weekly paper, Der Bote. 






dovitsch. Finally, Brother P. B. Epp\ the leader of the group together 
v/ith colonists Nikkei and Peter Wiebe from Siberia, received an invita¬ 
tion to see Smidovitsch. However, their interview with this official pro¬ 
duced no positive results. Smidovitsch declared a complete ban on any 
further emigration for the duration of the Five Year Plan, namely, a 
period from three to five years. Thus any hopes of going abroad were 
apparently shattered for the rest of the families in this group. 

At this point, many of the Mennonite settlers arriving in Moscow 
had the misfortune of falling victim to the Egyptian eye disease, tra¬ 
choma. This problem had already been a decided obstacle to exodus 
for the Russian German-speaking Mennonites. However, the patients 
afflicted with this eye disease were given the needed treatment by the 
physicians of the Rus-Ka-Pa at a cost of forty to seventy rubles per per¬ 
son. 

By August, 1929, after frequent calls at the government agencies, 
twenty-six more families did finally get their foreign passports. And 
on August thirtieth the first group of emigrants did get a chance to pro¬ 
ceed to Leningrad. In the meanwhile, several families were able to 
start their journey abroad on an individual basis. It is important to note 
that the Mennonite settlers were allowed to travel as credit passengers 
of the Rus-Ka-Pa. Upon arrival in Leningrad, the passengers were tem¬ 
porarily housed in the hostel of the Soviet-Russian merchant marine 
("Sovtorg-Flot"). Here the emigrants, whose group leader was Johann 
Klassen, were medically examined again, bathed and cleaned, and their 
clothes thoroughly disinfected. 

And then came the big moment on September fourth when the 
emigrants could board their ship. However, their departure turned 
out unhappily, for after only two days at sea the ship's propeller broke 
and the steamer had to be towed back to the port of Leningrad. After this 
the passengers had to spend another week at the Sovtorg Flot in Lenin¬ 
grad and not until the eleventh of September were the passengers taken 
on board the Alexej Rykov steamer. 

Even when the passengers finally found themselves on the high 
seas they could not seem to get into a happy mood, because of their fears 
and anxieties for the future. Their sea voyage, however, brought them 
safely to the Kaiser-Wilhelm Kiel Canal on the third day, and on the 
fourth day they reached Hamburg, Germany. Here at the overseas 
home for transit passengers they had a chance to meet members of ihe 
first group who had left Russia earlier. However, these were the emi¬ 
grants who had been forbidden entrance to Canada due to trachoma. 

From time to time well into October smaller groups of the first ar¬ 
rivals in Moscow departed from Russia for foreign countries. The last 
two such families left on October twenty-sixth. They had paid 220 
rubles for each adult oassport and half of this amount for those of their 
children. However, a portion of these credit passengers were detained 
in Riga, Latvia, because of having the afore-mentioned eye disease. 

• P. B. Epp, the author of the Report for this booklet on “How the Flight to 
Moscow Began and Ended”, page 12. 
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There they were taken care of for many months at their own expense 
or at that of organizations supporting the emigrants. The last five fa¬ 
milies in the Hamburg overseas home for transit passengers who had 
originally been scheduled for emigration to Canada but who had been 
rejected due to the visible scars from trachoma joined the large groups 
which had been processed for emigration to Paraguay in the Gran- 
Chaco region. 

Meanwhile, the number of refugee families from the interior of 
Russia who arrived in Moscow was steadily and rapidly increasing. The 
largest numbers came from the Mennonite settlements in Siberia and 
Orenburg in the Ural region. Some of the Lutheran and Catholic colo¬ 
nists did not begin their efforts to go to Moscow until the beginning of 
October, 1929. 

Mennonites have always realized that organization means strength 
and therefore by mid-August the newly arrived families joined hands 
in order to apply for passports in a common effort. Their number stood 
at thirty-four by August seventeenth. The spokesmen for this group 
were Aron Reimer and Klass Siemens. Soon the refugees had to give 
up any hope of securing travel permits within a short period of time. 
Indeed, they were informed that emigration had conclusively and de¬ 
finitely been banned. 

Shortly thereafter the first new arrival from Orenburg was Peter 
Friesen, who came to Moscow on August fifth. The first scouts from the 
Ukraine were Henry Friesen, a minister from the Molotschna settlement, 
end church elder Jacob Rempel of Gruenfeld, who arrived on the tenth 
of September. Friesen, Rempel, and Henry Martins* from the Crimea 
held an immediate counselling session concerning the situation of the 
refugees. Although they drew up a "Cry of Distress from Germans at 
Moscow", which was meant for people outside Russia, it was learned 
later that this message never reached Germany. 

There was probably not a single day in September that did not 
bring more new families to Moscow. By the eighteenth of that month 
the number had grown to 250 families and by the twenty-ninth it ex¬ 
ceeded four hundred families. On October third the number was over 
six hundred, and by the eleventh, eight hundred. In addition, there 
were by this time sixty German Lutheran families and forty German 
Catholic families in the suburbs of the Soviet capital. On the same day 
of October eleventh seventeen Mennonite families and nine Lutheran 
families arrived in Moscow. 

By this time refugees were flowing in from Omsk, Novosibirsk, 
Pavlodar in Siberia, as well as from the Caucasus, from Ufa near the 
Ural Mountains, and from Samara in the Volga region, and so on. While 
at first the Volga Germans were not included in the influx, they began 
arriving in November when they discovered from the Communist press 
releases that some kind of "flight" was in process. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, their participation in the movement in 1929 was negligible. It 

* H. Martins, the author of the report on “The Unforgettable Memories of 
Moscow in 1929”, page 58. 
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was not until the breadbasket began to hang high i n th v 
as well and the drive for a comprehensive collectivizatio* \°' 9a re 9«on 
forced on these people that the farmers of the Volg a ?G° f farms w as 
Republic began to relinquish their attachment to their nat’ erma , n 'Soviet 

The fact that the overwhelming majority of the refucT* S °u‘i 
to the Mennonite faith was primarily due to their historical^a ^ ° nged 
No other German ethnic group has had as many wandering*^ 9r ° Unc *‘ 
bers of the Mennonite Brotherhood, especially such long-distance mem ~ 
ments. It is the only major aggregation of co-religionists who poss™^ 
an effective overseas organization upon which they could rely foCsu 
port and cooperation. Furthermore, it is a compassionate people with 
a strong desire to help persons in need. 

The first and foremost need was to get living quarters for the re¬ 
fugees in Moscow. These were obtained for them by those sons of the 
suburbs of the Soviet capital. With the overthrow of the Czarist regime, 
these readily available accommodations had been left vacant. But the 
buildings were very lightly built. 

The first focal point for the refugees was Dshangarovka, a village 
located on the Moscow-Yaroslav-Volga Railroad'about sixteen miles 
away from the capital. As all the houses there were shortly occupied, 
the newer refugees proceeded further along the railroad line away 
from the metropolis, until they reached Pushkino, which was connected 
with Moscow by the Inter-Urban Electric Railway. 

The refugees also had other ways of reserving residential quarters 
in the suburbs. They would rent their houses in advance either on a 
preliminary scouting trip to Moscow or by having friends and relatives 
handle the matter for them. 

In these ways the refugees secured living space at different sta¬ 
tions and villages,* many of them being completely taken over by the 
Mennonite refugees from various parts of the Soviet Union. An observer 
at these places in the month of October would have seen only a few 
Germans among the Russians on the village streets, but by November 
1929 he would have had to look hard to find a few Russians among 
the big crowd of German-speaking Mennonites in the same villages. 
"Heavens! Nothing but Germans here!" was the current expression 
among the group of predominantly Low Germans there, when they spo e 
to each other in Moscow. 

An unusual phenomenon among the Mennonites was * a * m ° n y 
families had relatives in many other parts of Russia. And it was t ere 
in the suburbs of Moscow that the refugees found many of their rela¬ 
tives and friends from all over the vast Russian empire. Here t ey a 
a chance to meet after many years. In fact, many of them got to now 

each other near Moscow. , 

These German Mennonite farmers were quite conspicuous on the 
streets of the metropolis due to the peculiar clothes they wore. In their 


• The various places occupied by the Mennonites in the Moscow suburbs were 
as follows: The stations of Lossinostrovskaja, Losz, Perlowka and KijaOTia, 
and the villages of Dshangarowka, Tshelobitjevo, Taninko, Metishtshti, Ta a- 
sowka, Tsherkasowo, Svjagino, Mamontovo, and Pushkino. 
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outward appearance they resembled neither the "city slickers" nor the 
ordinary Russian peasants or "Muszhiki" of the villages in the rural 
areas. They soon became the topic of the day in the conversations of 
the Russians themselves, who apparently were not aware of their mass 
migration to Moscow. At the same time, the G. P. U. was trying hard 
to keep the news of the mass flight a secret from the Russian populace 
— a mass flight of the best farmers of Russia. The agents of the secret 
police would tell the curious-minded Russians that these were colonists 
on the way to a resettlement. The G. P. U. seemed to think it doubly 
urgent to carry on this deception when even Russian farmers from the 
Ukraine began a movement to secure passports to leave the country. 

But let us return to the Mennonite refugees. With astonishment, 
bewilderment, and insecurity these children of the soil paced through 
the streets of this metropolitan city, often with fear written on their grim 
faces, but with an undaunted determination and perseverance. 

They continued to rent not only whole villas but even single rooms 
in the afore-mentioned areas. A single room alone rented for between 
twenty and sixty rubles a month, and this had to be paid three months 
in advance. Very soon the house-owners began to realize that they had 
a chance to make a "fast ruble" with comparative ease. Thereupon 
the room rents began to skyrocket overnight. As the number of pros¬ 
pective tenants increased by leaps and bounds, landlords began to 
demand rent six months in advance and sometimes even longer. 

Therefore, in order to economize on rental costs, the Mennonites 
had to live as crowded as possible. A single family would usually 
occupy but one room, which would serve all purposes: as bedroom, 
living room, kitchen, and storage room. After the cedar chests, suit¬ 
cases, sacks, bags, and bundles had found their place in this multi¬ 
purpose room, there was certainly no space for a table, and its purpose 
had to be served by a chest or suitcase. Incidentally, several families 
in Metishttshi rented a large hall, which was occupied together. Here 
and there bedsteads were replaced by wooden plank beds, but in most 
of the living quarters the families slept on the floors. Naturally/ bugs 
and lice thrived here among the settlers as had never been the case in 
their former homes. 

In October, as the weather began to turn colder, a new hardship 
descended upon the refugees. One aspect of these summer houses was 
that they were very poorly insulated and most had no stoves or, if they 
did, only a very primitive type. Furthermore even the fuel, mainly wood, 
was being sold at abnormally high prices. Thus, to the fact that living 
quarters were generally inadequate had to be the additional problem of 
unheated rooms. 

Needless to say, upon their arrival, the refugee families had their 
hands full dealing with all sorts of official "red tape": entering their 
names in the "House Book"; registering with the militia or the regular 
police; securing their bread cards. Of course, in the big "Red" capital 
city even small matters absorbed a lot of time running to and fro, and 
sometimes- involved a great deal of waiting or standing in line. For 
instance, the bread cards could not be obtained in the locality where 
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they lived, but at the nearest regional city offices. All th 
naturally became even more time-consuming and burden 6 procedv "es 
number of newcomers grew into the thousands. The im° me ° S *^ e 
multitude of applicants for food was especially f e |, at the this 

lion Centers, which had to secure administrative orders from u-u' 
government boards for every minor problem or request for *L 9 . 
faction of the needs of the refugees. e satis- 

Naturally the refugees tried their best to adjust to these unfavor 
able circumstances as much as possible. The most difficult and crucial 
matter turned out to be providing for the necessities of life, especially 
food. Most of the Mennonite farmers in Moscow had made some pro¬ 
visions for food before they had left their homes. They had brought 
with them on their trip such food items as smoked ham, fat, or lard, 
cracklings, flour and toasted "Zwieback". But these provisions tended 
to last only a short period of time for the large families. They cooked 
their food on the indispensable petroleum cooker used all over Soviet 
Russia, known as the "Primus", which replaced the regular cooking stove 
in every refugee "home". Coping with the ordinary tasks of living 
with the new worries and responsibilities, demanded practically all of 
the time of the mistress of the household. Even the work in connection 
with the washing of clothes under these circumstances presented almost 
insurmountable difficulties. 

Although the bread cards entitled the refugees to lower-priced 
purchases of meat, fish, sugar, salt, and soap, these things were in 
great demand and often simply unobtainable on the market. Fat espe¬ 
cially was so scarce at the distribution centers that the refugees had to 

get along without it. , . . , .. 

The scarcity of necessities caused the native population in the Mos¬ 
cow suburbs to react negatively toward the mass influx of German co- 
lonists. The natives would notice how often the new arrivals would 
visit the food distributing places. This was simply because so little could 
be secured when they went, but the local residents suspected the Men¬ 
nonite settlers of eating more than their share of the meager supply' of 
bread. However, the colonists defended their actions: Oh, no, this is 
not true at all! We have never been the ones to eat your bread. As 
matter of fact, you are the ones who have been eating our confiscat 
bread for over ten years already! We have merely gone o e c y 

buy our own bread!" „ , , . 

By the end of October, when the number of refugees h ° d re °" he 
several thousands, the new arrivals were no longer a owe 0 
gistered on the "Resident Lists", and as of October 10 '. 19 ? 9 ' th Y ,. 
no longer issued bread cards and those who had receive em e 
were threatened with the confiscation of their cards. s a ma 
fact, the cards were taken away in November and this made living 
costs of the refugees highly expensive. Furthermore, the latest arrivals 
were nearly destitute because they were no longer ab e to ispo.e o 
their inventories before leaving for Moscow. 

Fortunately, through the mediation efforts of Professor Ot.to Auha- 
gen, the Agricultural Legal Adviser of the German Embassy in the 5oviet 
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calling f° r ,he cancellation of bread cards was 
vJpital/ the d e by°the Soviet authorities, 
soon rescin e ^ f p, e refugee families became aggravated in Oc- 

The hards ip^er, ^ many Q f t he children began to get sick due to 
tober and N°v an< j t h e inadequacy of living conditions in their sum- 
the deficien ^ damp and chilly fall, with constant fog, compelled 
mer c u °". age f stay inside in the small, unventilated rooms for weeks 
the chi ^ en ^ hat they needed most they could not do or get, for they 
0t M 'not move about nor could they get the milk which was so urgent- 
f° U eded. Matters became still worse with an outbreak of measles, 
which caused the death of several children. On the other hond, fortun¬ 
ately for the refugees, the winter of 1929 was a comparatively mild 
one until Christmas. Some of the Russians asserted that the Good Lord 
withheld the frost during this fall just because of the presence of the 
German refugees in their midst. 

The serious situation was eased slightly when the Kiel and Swine- 
munde groups of refugees were allowed to depart from Russia. The 
departing passengers surrendered their supplies of food and their living 
quarters. However, the provisions were usually taken by the owners 
of the houses. 

In spite of all the inconveniences and anxieties and worries, it may 
be said that the better situated families fared reasonably well. This 
region had a romantic landscape with beautiful fir trees, which the 
southerners never tired of beholding. 

At least the settlers no longer had to put up with the harassments, 
annoyances, and vexations of the local authorities concerning tributes 
and taxes here. Since a number of smaller and larger groups of re- 
fugees had already been transported to the border, they all lived in 
ope a t eir ay would come as well and that the Soviet authorities 
would accede to their urgent pleas to emigrate. 

wo. *u °u*come of the common distress which they suffered 

at it bound them more tightly together. The feeling of commun- 

Ihp ant*? 9 ( KA 6 OW su ^ erers was never as strong as at this time at 
th P Mpnnrt 0 -* 0SCC ? W ‘ *be hustle and bustle of the big strange city 
he Hun " Settlers , felt ,ike members of - single, big family. Even 

"? eff ° rt f ° Work for the common weal It was 

sufferinas anH S ^ rmg .^J? 0 were willing, eager, and able to share the 
responsibilities of the older people. This was especially 

contact vario| W W riskec * arrest and imprisonment in efforts to 

where mo*;t nf fk 9 ° Vernment . agenc ' es as we ^ as f° r eign consulates, 
hiahest offi * I 6 ? rr ,f StS took place. And they kept trying to reach the 
men unafraid S ^ * f a 9encies concerned. These young Mennonite 

of the GPU af F UI ^ auntec *' became very clever in eluding the agents 
which hnncorJ °n mstance ' when they wished to visit the buildings 
taxifd^ ^ ? 6rm . an ^ mbass y and the Consulate, they would hire 
aentlpmp S ® fTIS ® v ® s ‘ n elegant clothes and behave like distinguished 
thJ S ecTet'police 5 t,C freqUent,y enab,ed them to avoid the pursuit of 
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A daily pursuit for many other men, individually 0r i n a 
to Moscow proper and visit the Bureau of the Rus-Ka-P a j 0u P s ' Was 
Number 14, Kusnetsky Most*. At this gathering point the waitina ° n 
were almost constantly filled with refugees. The main purpose ^r r0oms 
ing here was to exchange the latest news. Even more of the refu^™' 
congregated at the suburban railroad stations, to meet new arrwT 
coming in daily by train and to get the news of the preceding nigh* 
However, the authorities soon prohibited the refugees from staying at 
the railroad stops because of the resulting traffic jams. 


Unfortunately, during the early days of November even the Rus- 
Ka-Pa ceased to be able to aid the refugees. Its reputation suffered 
when so many arrested Mennonite settlers referred to their connections 
with Rus-Ka-Pa at their hearings before the Soviet agents. The unfor¬ 
tunate result was that the refugees had to give up hope of further as¬ 
sistance from this important international agency which through its con¬ 
tinuous efforts at mediation had made it possible between 1923 and 
1926 for eighteen thousand Mennonites to travel to Canada. Now it 
became evident that this association was as powerless to further their 
cause as the Mennonites themselves. Now all decisions affecting their 
emigration to Canada lay solely in the hands of the officials of the 
Soviet government. 

There can be little doubt but that the qualified and responsible 
Soviet authorities knew perfectly well the real grounds for the mass 
exodus of the German-speaking Russian Mennonite families, but there 
was no effort even superficially or for the sake of formality to inve¬ 
stigate the basic reasons. The Soviet rulers knew that here ’"J Moscow 
they were seeing the German-Mennonite fight to resist the official de¬ 
cision that, as a private enterprise element, they were to e p y slca Y 
destroyed. The major objective still had to be the execution of the gi¬ 
gantic Soviet Plan of Reconstruction. Side issues were not to be allowed 
to halt or disturb this goal, and therefore the G. P. U. was so e y c 
cerned in their zealous activities to find leaders or or 9 an, * er * ot 
mass movement in order that the phenomenon could be t ro e as 
as possible. 


3. Appeals to Germany, Russia, and Canada ** 


a. The Appeal to Germany 

In the face of their serious situation ° n< | the constant ha^ 
to which they were subjected, the eyes of the Mennom e se i rtn j ca i 
Moscow turned to Germany. This, of course, was natura an , ' 

for if there was anyone to extend a helping hand, it s ou 
mother-country, Germany. 


• “Kusnetsky Most 1 ' means “blacksmith’s bridge”. (This is the name of the 
Street.) 


** Dr. Walter Quiring’s report. 



t he part Mennonite refugees to contact offi- 

But efforts on ^ L esrTia n and leader of the European Mennonite 
daily f° remoS p ro fessor Benjamin H. Unruh of Karlsruhe, Baden, 
Board of Trustees,^ in vain, for he could not be reached at this part- 
South Germany#^ although numerous individual letters were di¬ 
rected to him. Mennonite organization in Germany had in mind a 

In fact, anc | already in 1928 had tried to prevent the anti- 

different a PP r , t Q f t h e Russian Mennonites. With the help of the 
c'pate ^p| S Qrer ^ professor Dr. Fridtjof Hansen, a petition had been 
famous^^ x P^^ ev ' a tQ Soviet government in Moscow asking permis- 

s f nt forThe entry into the Russian Mennonite disaster areas of a foreign 
relief work organization, as well as requesting that those Mennonites 
who have relatives in Canada be allowed to emigrate from Russia. 
However, no action on this plea had been taken by Soviet authorities. 

Actually the movement of Mennonites to Canada has had a long 
history. One of the waves of immigration into this North American 
country began in 1874, and the influx never stopped after that time. 
The period of immigration between 1923 and 1928 alone brought 
twenty-one thousand Mennonites to Canada, as compared to roughly 
seven thousand Mennonite immigrants to that country between 1874 and 
1879.* Obviously, therefore, many of the German-Russian Mennonites 
would have overseas relatives, friends, and acquaintances whom they 
were anxious to join. 

Finally, on October 10, 1929, came the important meeting of Pro¬ 
fessor B. H. Unruh with Mr. P. S. von Kuegelgen, ihe chairman of the 
then existing Executive Committee of the Board of Confidence for the 
Eastern colonists and the Baltic Germans in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin, together with the Consul, Dr. D., concerning the sit¬ 
uation of the Mennonite refugees in Moscow. On the very same day, 
a written petition was prepared by Professor Unruh for the Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Office, in which he explained in detail the critical conditions of the 
oscow refugees. He further outlined the possibilities of helping them 
as soon as they could be brought to Germany. Above all, he referred 
to the possibilities of further assistance on the part of the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway and Steamship Company (C. P. R.). Professor Unruh like¬ 
wise suggested that all Mennonite relief agencies take steps to arrange 
or credit agreements in Ottawa, the Canadian capital, with the ao- 
Canadian government agencies. However, it would be de- 
sira e and in order for the C. P. R. to take over the immigrants already 
in Moscow. 

At the same time Professor Unruh immediately informed the Men¬ 
nonite committees in North America, namely, the Canadian Mennonite 
Board of Colonization (the C. M. B. C.) and the Mennonite Central Com¬ 
mittee (the M. C. C.) in the United States concerning the important mat¬ 
ters referred to above. Professor Unruh made one united appeal to all 

* Dr. George G. Thielman, doctoral dissertation, Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio, pages 42 and 52. 
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in Switzerland to make a concerted effort to brinq relief „ . rance ' and 
,o the refugees. ° nd assi **°nce 

As to the plight of other religious groups, namely, the L 
and Catholics of German origin, it was hoped that they would fi j ans 
port from their overseas relief organizalions. It was, of course, for SUP " 
that their confessional organizations were not in a oosition to ilTa** 
their resettlement in overseas countries. For this reason they definite' 8 
counted on the assistance of the German government in the form of 
help which, it was realized, would have to be in the form of loans which 
the refugees would be obligated to repay. An attempt was also made 
by the German Workers Organization in Russia and Poland to help 
when a petition was sent to the League of Nations in Geneva for assist¬ 
ance. However, it was not expected that the League could actually as¬ 
sist, since such intervention would have been interpreted as an inter¬ 
ference in matters of exclusive domestic jurisdiction as far as Russia 
was concerned.* 

b. Appeal to Russia for help 

A few days after the above mentioned conference between 
Professor Unruh and Consul Dr. D. of the German Foreign Office, Dr. D. 
left for Moscow, where he conducted negotiations on October 17 and 19 
with the Chief of the Central European Section of the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, Boris Stein. It soon became evident that the Bolsheviks were 
unwilling to permit non-Russian welfare organizations to extend any 
help to the refugees in Moscow. This official of the Soviet Foreign Com¬ 
missariat pointed out to Dr. D. that a commission of the Russian govern¬ 
ment had already been established with authority and means to handle 
Ihe situation. This special commission had suggested to the Soviet go¬ 
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vernment that all refugees then located in Moscow or en route to e 
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pany. The C. P. R. representative in Hamburg, Germany, exp ici y 
dicated that immigration to Canada had not been stoppe . e a , s . 
reported that there were three thousand credit passes rea i y aval a 
at the Bureau of the Rus-Ka-Pa in Moscow for the Mennomte refugees 


there. 


* Last norticn of this sentence by G. G. Thielman. translator of the booklet, 


At the Gates of Moscow. 
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The difficulties did not end with these assurances, however. Ob¬ 
viously, the matter of getting passports would pose problems. There 
was also a question as to what would be done for those refugees who 
might be rejected for Canadian immigration because of illness. In fact, 
the Canadian authorities did refuse to admit people without regular 
passports and also demanded a guarantee from the German govern¬ 
ment that any rejected immigrants would be readmitted to Germany. 
Another serious problem related to those sick refugees who were al¬ 
ready in Germany and had to stay behind. The percentage fo those 
who were rejected for Canadian immigration due to trachoma was very 
high, and was expected to continue high among further refugee groups. 
To solve these crucial problems, the Mennonite organizations in Europe 
and abroad looked urgently for another country which might accept 
such rejected refugees and thought particularly of Peru and Paraguay 
in South America. 

To return to developments in Russia, a telegraphic report dated 
October twenty-seventh from the German Embassy in Moscow stated that 
assurance had been given by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
refugees would depart on October twenty-eighth, according to arranged 
lists of emigrants carrying German mass visas, neither of which would 
involve payment of any fees. This did not agree with the facts, be¬ 
cause the refugees had to pay 220 rubles for every travel document. 
To begin with, the German Embassy had been instructed to issue one 
thousand such visas. The lists were to be replaced in Hamburg by free 
Personal Identification Cards with a guarantee for acceptance by Ger¬ 
many (in case Canada and other countries refused entry). 

No attempt was made at this time to negotiate with the author¬ 
ities in Moscow for regular passports, simply because such a step would 
undoubtedly delay the departure of the refugees. The German govern¬ 
ment requested the Canadian authorities to admit the first group of re¬ 
fugees to Canada on the basis of the Personal Identification Cards, in 
view of the extraordinary conditions referred to above. 

However, on October twenty-eighth the German Consul-General 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, sent word that the Canadian government 
had now decided that it would not consider any immigration of Russian- 
German Mennonite farmers until the coming spring of 1930. Conse¬ 
quently, the German Foreign Office instructed the German Embassy in 
Moscow, on October twenty-ninth, that no further refugee lists were to 
be provided with visas. This drastic decision plunged thousands of 
Mennonite refugees in unspeakable misery. The Russian Communists 
at once put a stop to the transportation of refugees to the border, after 
the Swinemunde Group had the good fortune of having been sent on 
their way via Leningrad. 

The next day, October thirtieth, brought the news from the Cana¬ 
dian government that the authorities there would be willing to recognize 
the German Personal Identification papers as substitutes for passports. 
However, they still saw no possibility of admitting any Mennonite sett¬ 
lers during the ensuing winter season unless a guarantee could be gi¬ 
ven for their support and maintenance. The Canadian Mennonite Board 
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of Colonization in Rosthern, Saskatchewan, was not i n 
provide this guarantee because of the tremendous fj na n P ? S,t, ° n to 
sibilities already incurred for the twenty-one thousand refu rGSp ° n “ 
had entered Canada during the middle twenties. T Wo da Ys 9 f eS Wh ° 
Canadian Pacific Railway ond Steamship Company g ave notice*^ ^ 
further immigrants would be transported until all questions concer**" 0 
their entry into Canada and the financial agreements were offidaU 9 
resolved. Nevertheless, Bishop David Toews* sent a telegram at thU 
time to Professor B. H. Unruh expressing the hope that he still might be 
able to secure permission from the Canadian government for the entire 
group to enter Canada. 

At the same time (October twenty-ninth) that Bishop Toews received 
his first telegram from the Canadian Pacific Railway concerning the 
mass flight of the Mennonites to Moscow, he also saw an article by the 
Premier of the Province of Saskatchewan, Dr. Anderson, in which he 
took a decided stand against the immigration of the German-Russian 
Mennonites, stating that he would see to it that these refugees were 
not admitted to Canada. 

c. Appeal to Canada for Help 

On November fifth Bishop Toews seized the opportunity to pre¬ 
sent this very important matter to the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Honorable Mr. Lyon Mckenzie King, who happened to be on a visit to 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, the seat of C. M. B. C. . . . The Canadian Prime 
Minister, who was a good friend of Bishop Toews and of the Menno¬ 
nites** advised him to go to Montreal immediately for negotiation talks 
with Mr. Forke, the Canadian Minister of Immigration, concerning the 
matter of entry of Mennonite refugees into Canada. And so the next 
day Bishop Toews was on his way to Eastern Canada. First he went to 
Ottawa, the capital of Canada, and contacted the top agent of im¬ 
migration and colonization of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr McA ¬ 
lister, and his top assistant, Mr. Dugal, and also the German Consul- 

General, Dr. Kempf.They agreed that Bishop Toews together 

with Mr. McAllister and Mr. Blair, a true friend of the Mennonite and 
other German farmers in Saskatchewan, would discuss the whole pro¬ 
blem of entry with the Canadian Office of Immigration. 

When they appeared before Mr. Forke, he informed them that he 
felt that Saskatchewan might be the first province to admit new im¬ 
migrants and that he was even then waiting for a reply to his inquiry 
about this to the Premier of Saskatchewan. Bishop Toews then replied 
that he already knew perfectly well the position of Dr. An erson an 
the exchange of telegrams beween Messrs. Forke and Anderson. a 
turally, Mr. Forke was very astonished to hear this, because e t oug 
the negotiations had been conducted confidentially. 

• Chairman^ of the Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization, Rosthern, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Canada. 

•• Mr. King was born and raised in Kitchener, Ontario, a Canadian Mennonite 
center. (G. G. Thielman). 
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d. The First Response by Canada 

The Minister of Immigration, Mr. Forke, then advised Mr. Toews 
that he should first negotiate this matter with the various provincial 
governments because, in the final analysis, the decision rested with 
them. So a trip to the west was now arranged from Otawa. Mean¬ 
time, telegrams were dispatched from Montreal to the provincial capi¬ 
tals of Winnipeg, Manitoba; Regina, Saskatchewan; and Edmonton, Al¬ 
berta, to notify the provincial authorities of the visit of Bishop Toews. 

Meanwhile, Berlin was informed that the Soviet government had 
issued an ultimatum to the effect that the refugees were either to emi¬ 
grate at once to the west, namely, to Germany and America, without 
any delay, or they would be returned to their original homes. Of course, 
the first two groups, which had been routed by Kiel and Swinemunde, 
were already underway. Although the German Embassy in Canada had 
left no stone unturned to clear away all possible obstacles to immigra¬ 
tion to Canada, at this juncture the Canadian Pacific Railway withdrew 
all its previous commitments in the matter. 

On this date, November second, the Canadian Pacific Railway once 
more informed the officials of the Mennonite organizations that it could 
not undertake the transportation of even a single refugee as long as 
there was no general entry permission in its hands from the Canadian 
government. This development meant a catastrophe for the waiting 
refugees in Moscow. The refugees themselves lived in complete dark¬ 
ness. To them it was incredible and bewildering that first the Kiel group 
had been granted permission to leave Russia, then the Swinemunde 
group had left after so many difficulties, and now the permission to 
emigrate was refused. 

While the German government was willing to help, she could not 
put herself in a position where she might have to support and maintain 
these refugees for an indefinite period of time. This was particularly 
true since, had she provided such a haven of refuge for the refugees 
still waiting in Moscow, pressure for equal treatment would undoubtedly 
have come from still other Mennonites and other German groups in Rus¬ 
sia who had not yet joined the flight to Moscow. 

The decision for which Bishop Toews had been striving was finally 
to be made by the Canadian government on the fourh day of Novem¬ 
ber. However, Berlin was very skeptical about the prospects of a ge¬ 
neral migration to Canada, in view of the original negative attitude of 
some of the provincial authorities and of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
There was still hope that even if not all the refugees could be accepted 
by Canada, at least a portion could be accommodated. For the rest 
of the refugees, it was felt that resettlement might be arranged in Pa¬ 
raguay, Peru, and Brazil, with the best prospects being in Brazil. 

e. The Response of Germany 

On November eighth came an announcement from the German 
Consul-General in Montreal, Canada, that the Canadian government 
would not accept any financial guarantees from the C.M. B. C., in view 
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of its already overwhelming earlier obligations. Yet it was such gua¬ 
rantees that were essential to the whole undertaking. The German go¬ 
vernment at this moment advanced $150,000 in Ottawa as a guarantee 
that the refugees would not become a burden to the Canadian state. 
Furthermore, on November eighth the German government declared 
that it was also prepared to provide similar guarantees on behalf of 
refugees who were rejected for Canadian immigration, by bringing 
them to Brazil at the expense of the German Reich. 

By this time many German relief organizations had been mobilized 
for action, and a German Emergency Relief Service published an ap¬ 
peal, which was released by the newly established Executive Committee 
of the organization. The document, Brothers in Distress, appeared on 
November thirteenth and was underwritten by the German Red Cross, 
the Central Executive Committee of the Agency for Home Missions, the 
German Union of all charitable organizations, the Chief Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Christian Workers' Association. This appeal highlighted the 
catastrophe which had beset the Germans abroad. Thousands of Ger¬ 
man farmers had been driven away from their former places of res¬ 
idence in Siberia because of hunger, economic distress, and the severe 
circumstances of the times. A German "hunger march" had started in 
Soviet Russial . . . Tens of thousands of German farmers, having been 
robbed of their native homes and their very existence, had gathered 
around Moscow in order to go overseas via Germany. Hundreds of 
these refugees had already arrived on German soil. Children, very old 
persons, women, and men were suffering from unspeakable miseries. 
These refugees had no hope in Russia. If they could not continue their 
trek and leave Russia, the only alternative was to be returned to their 
former residences, which meant certain death by starvation. 

This appeal went on to stress that these German farmers had emi¬ 
grated to Russia hundreds of years earlier and had established "model 
settlements" in Siberia, where they preserved the German way of life, 
German language, and customs. However, since these master farmers 
of German descent had been uprooted from their homes and ruined 
economically, their outlook now, under constant persecution on religious 
grounds and harassment and torment psychologically, was complete 
despair and destruction. The strong appeal to the German nation em¬ 
phasized the principle of collective responsibility, "The fate of a single 
German was the fate of every German." This appeal then went out in 
the name of every organized group which had signed the Declaration 
of Mutual Assistance to the German people, even though at the time 
Germany itself was in serious economic trouble due to the depression 
that had struck the country. To the natives of Germany who had them¬ 
selves experienced the pangs of hunger, this call for help for their bro¬ 
thers in need went out to ask aid for thousands of Germans in Russia 
who had been driven from their homes and now faced the most un¬ 
speakable hardships during the oncoming harsh winter season. 

Soon thereafter the administration of the Association of Germans 
in Foreign Lands, the Central Committee of Germans from Russia, and 


the Executive Trustees of the East German Settlers were brought into 
this joint effort to help the refugees from Russia. The undertaking in 
which all these groups were united took the name. Operation Brothers 
in Distress, and the German Red Cross played the leading role. To this 
central point donations from all over the German Reich flowed. More¬ 
over, the German National Post Office Department instructed all post of¬ 
fices throughout the land to accept and forward all contributions for 
Operation Brothers in Distress. By Jcnuary 6, 1930, the sum of the 
funds collected amounted to about 295,888 reichsmarks, and the total 
contributed came to about 898,145 reichsmarks. In addition to this 
financial help, German settlers and German ethnic groups in foreign 
countries added contributions for the suffering refugees in Russia in 
money, clothing, and provisions of food. All contributions in kind for 
the refugee camps, which arrived in large quantities, were transported 
by the German Reichs Railway System free of charge until January 
30, 1930. 

f. Negative Responses from the Provinces of Canada 

In the meantime, Bishop Toews received a friendly hearing from 
the Deputy-Premier of the Province of Manitoba, Mr. Hoiy. During this 
interview Toews requested that 250 Mennonite families be granted per¬ 
mission to come to Manitoba. The provincial authorities were not averse 
to this request, provided that certain conditions were met, especially if 
the Dominion government would see to it that these immigrants would 
not arrive in the country during the winter season. The fact was that 
the newspapers had already taken a negative stand against the ad¬ 
mission of any refugees. 

When Bishop Toews reached Regina, the provincial capital of Sas¬ 
katchewan, he was unable to meet with Dr. Anderson, who was at that 
very time giving a speech in Rosthern, the seat of the C.M.B.C., against 
the immigration of the harassed Mennonite refugees in Moscow. Never¬ 
theless, Toews waited for the return of Dr. Anderson to Regina, and, 
with a German attorney, Mr. Buhr, Toews appeared before the provin¬ 
cial cabinet on November 14, 1929. Although these top provincial ad¬ 
ministrative officials expressed themselves as opposed to a larger im¬ 
migration, they did declare their willingness to permit Canadian citizens 
to bring their close relatives among the Mennonite refugees in Moscow 
into the country. 

But the conference of Bishop Toews with the provincial premier of 
Alberta held on November 16, 1929, was fruitless. Since a variety of 
organized groups had voiced protests against the immigration of the 
refugees, the province of Alberta declined completely and definitely 
to grant any permission for the refugees to enter their province. 

g. Complete Negative Response by Canada 

It was unfortunate that the various German-Canadian groups exert¬ 
ed themselves in this connection separately by denominations. The 
German Lutherans were likewise informed that the immigration of Lu- 
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therein refugees would not be permitted prior to spring. Although there 
seemed to be a ray of hope for the refugees as a result of Bishop Toews' 
negotiations, the general outlook was dim. 

After various proceedings and discussions between Toews and the 
provincial authorities, an agreement was finally reached according to 
which the two major Canadian Railway Systems, e. g., the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railway Com¬ 
pany were at liberty to bring into Canada two hundred families from 
Europe. In fact, they were permitted to do so without charging them 
the required sum of $200.00 per family. While the Canadian Pacific 
Railway immediately applied her entire quota to the stranded German- 
Russian refugees, the Canadian National Railway Company, associated 
with various other steamship concerns, could not see its way to doing 
the same. Thus all the efforts of Bishop Toews could not produce any 
fundamental change in the position of the Dominion government, per¬ 
mitting only a token immigration of Mennonite refugees to Canada at 
this particular time. 

Because of the refusal of the Canadian government to admit a 
large number of German refugees into Canada, the German govern¬ 
ment was faced with a crucial decision: whether or not to admit fourteen 
thousand German settlers from Russia. 

On November 14, 1929, a discussion on the matter took place in 
Berlin between a few ministers and the Party leadership in the German 
Reichstag, which led to a cabinet meeting on November 18. Just a day 
earlier the Soviet authorities had begun the forced return transportation 
of the refugees from Moscow. The Soviet government insisted that only 
those families who voluntarily elected to do so were being returned. 

At the cabinet session of the German government, it was decided 
to make 6,000,000 Reichsmarks available for the relief of the refugees 
in Russia. The proposition was approved in the Reichstag on Novem¬ 
ber 26. Although the Ministry of the Treasury of the Reich reduced this 
amount by 2^4 million Reichsmarks, of the remainder only 372,358 RM 
were used for the aforementioned purpose. In addition, the president 
of the Reich, von Hindenburg, personally contributed 200,000 RM out of 
his private funds for this project of charity. He also declared that he 
would send a personal note of thanks for any contribution to the cause 
which exceeded one thousand Reichsmarks. 

h. Negative Response by Russia 

Let us return to Russia. To make matters even worse, the Soviet 
government officially withdrew the permission for emigration, depend¬ 
ent upon the final decision of the Council of Peopled Commissars (the 
Soviet cabinet) which was to hold its session on November 25, 1929. 
Twardovsky, the German Diplomatic Charge d'Affaires of the German 
government in Moscow, was instructed to present a* strong protest 
against this withdrawal. Also the German ambassador. Von Dirksen, 
who had just returned to Moscow, had instructions to present the case 
on the basis of the previous approval given by the Soviet government. 
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Furthermore, Germany now made it finally clear that she was willing 
to admit the entire number of German refugees in Moscow. 

Very little news of these negotiations reached the refugees near 
Moscow, who obviously were waiting for the outcome with feverish 
impatience and deep anxiety. Up until the end of October the refugees 
could communicate with the German Embassy in Moscow safely, but 
during the early part of November, when arrests became widespread, 
it became very dangerous and well nigh impossible to make any con¬ 
tact with the German officials. Every entrance to the German Embassy 
was now under surveillance by the G.P.U. and German visitors were 
arrested forthwith. 

Nevertheless, since the maintenance of some contact with the Ger¬ 
man Embassy was absolutely necessary to the refugees, they resorted to 
all sorts of ingenious methods to achieve this. The emissaries were 
often young unmarried men of the refugee families. One factor which 
made it difficult for Mennonites to escape the attention of the secret 
police was their characteristic appearance, as well as manners of be¬ 
havior and speaking. Two of the young bachelors, however, managed 
to procure elegant suits, top hats, gloves, glasses, briefcases, and with 
this parapharnalia they proceeded by car to the Embassy. When, upon 
their arrival, they were stopped by the G.P.U., these young pretenders 
became visibly irritated that the agents of the secret police dared to stop 
them, for they were foreigners, to be sure! For a while such subterfuges 
were quite successful. Even though the G.P.U. in time became suspi¬ 
cious, these young fellows with striking alacrity eluded the eyes of the 
secret agents. And when it became absolutely impossible for these 
young fellows to get into the German Embassy buildings, two young 
nurses* and two married women whose husbands were behind prison 
bars** decided to make their way to the Embassy. The interesting fact 
was that the G.P.U. permitted them to pass without any difficulty. Other 
refugees, of course, kept a watchful eye upon these women in order to 
be able to notify the immediate members of their families in case they 
should eventually be arrested by the alert G.P.U. officials. 

i. Mainly Positive Response of Germany 

Of tremendous and invaluable service to the Mennonite refugees 
proved to be Professor Doctor Auhagen, the Agricultural Representative 
and Expert of the German Embassy in Moscow. He stood at their side 
during the most hectic days of their stay in the city. When Dr. Auhagen 
returned to Moscow from a visit to Siberia, he heard for the first time 
of the mass refugees near the Soviet capital. This was on October 9. 
Two days later, on the eleventh. Dr. Auhagen with five newspaper cor¬ 
respondents made a call at the group's refugee places. The correspond¬ 
ent of the Cologne newspaper informed the German public of the deve- 

• Maria and Anne Ediger were the nurses. 

•• The names of these women were Mrs. Elizabeth Federau and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dyck. 
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lopments in Moscow by a telegram to his paper. Subsequently, Dr. 
Auhagen appeared at the Moscow suburban refugee places every two 
days in order to get a full picture of the refugees 7 situation. We must 
not overlook the impact upon the Soviet regime of the interest of the 
German public and the world press in the plight of the refugees. It 
doubtless influenced the official stand of the Soviet Union toward the 
refugees. 

At one time, the refugees gathered with Dr. Auhagen in a field 
behind the railroad station of Perlowka; at another, in a wooded area 
near Tarasowka. Professor Auhagen tried to console the refugees and 
calm them, for they were "his frightened countrymen". Again and 
again he assured them that Germany would definitely not leave them 
in the lurch. Again and again he tried to comfort them by reminding 
them that on November 25 the German parliament would assemble to 
decide their fate, a decision which was to be favorable to the refugees. 

Later on, on January 30, Dr. Auhagen visited his former proteges 
in the refugee camp at Prenzlau, Germany, where the grateful colonists 
extended a most heartfelt welcome to him. The Rosthern Mennonite 
family paper, Der Bote ("The Messenger"), carried the following report 
on the visit: 

Dr. Auhagen was here today! Everyone who was present greeted him as 
a “father’'. And he was very happy when he could greet so many of the 
people who had asked him for help at the time they happened to be in such 
distress in Moscow. However, he strongly cautioned his friends against excit¬ 
ing the hearts and minds of their relatives in Russia with hopes of an emi¬ 
gration in the spring of 1930 , because the chances for this to happen at that 
time were nil. Thereupon the refugee teacher, D. Enns*, delivered an address 
in which he expressed profound thanks to Dr. Auhagen for the help he had 
extended to the refugees in the past. Enns called Auhagen the father and 
grandfather of the refugees and toward the end of his talk he raised a toast 
in his honor in which everyone present joined with great enthusiasm. Fi¬ 
nally, the old gentleman was chaired and given three cheers! He was visibly 
touched by this manifestation of friendship and recognition, and replied 
that he would never forget this memorable day! 

During the same year, the rescued Russian Mennonites in their new 
settlement of Fernheim ("A Far-Away Home") in the Gran Chaco region 
of Paraguay named one of the Mennonite villages "Auhagen" in honor 
of this grand old man. Also in that year, an entire settlement on the 
so-called Stolz Plateau in the Brazilian state of Santa Catharina was 
given the name of Auhagen, in tribute to the well known and well 
established friend of the Russian-German Mennonites in South America. 

• Mr. D. Enns, following his immigration to Canada, rendered valuable service 
to the C.M.B.C. in Rosthern, Saskatchewan, for many years as the treasurer 
of this important Mennonite organization. (Note by Translator.) 
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chapter X 


, tcd experiences of mennonite families 
the BITTER f c 0RCED to stay IN RUSSIA 

. D«*..rn of Mennonites from Moscow by the 
1. The Forced Return ° 

Soviet Regime 

of the refugees in Moscow were realized. As had been 

The threatened, Saturday, November seventeenth, marked the 
previous y $ ov iet move to return the refugees by force from the 

b^'H^of Moscow.* It continued on November eighteenth. The G.P.U. 
S keady had a list of all refugees residing at these places. The axe fell 
more on the Mennonites than on the Lutherans and Catholics, because 
they were situated in the suburbs closest to Moscow. Furthermore, it was 
the Mennonites living near Moscow for the longest period of time who 
were the first to be arrested and transported back to their old homes 
or elsewhere. The usual procedure was to arrest the head of the house¬ 
hold, to throw the families by force into railroad cars readied for the 
express purpose of shipping them back from where they came, and 
then to hurl the father into the car. Eight trains were assembled for 
the purpose of forced return transportation: four destined for the South 
and four to Siberia. 

During the two fateful and unhappy nights, the refugees were con¬ 
stantly awakened and disturbed by the incessant noise of the roaring 
trucks, fifty or twenty of which had already been assembled in front of 
the offices of the G.P.U. during the preceding night. The refugees 
watched these preparations with worry. As soon as dusk fell, the streets 
began to get lively and floodlights were turned on. The settlers had 
drawn their window curtains lest any "treasonable" light ray inform 
against them. Just at that very moment, however, there was a knock 
on the door. 

"Open up! It is the G.P.U.!" Then the soldiers flashed lights into 
e room. They ordered the lamp on the table to be extinguished. An¬ 
other command by the G.P.U. made it clear they meant business: "Get 
yourself ready. You'll be loaded on trucks immediately." 

The names of the refugees were called out from the list in the 
hands of the Secret Police agents, and they were ordered to have their 
belongings packed within a few minutes. Clothing and household 
goo s were gathered in a hurry and thrown into boxes and suitcases. 

I hereupon everything put together was thrown haphazardly into the 
trucks, w.th the G.P.U. soldiers lending a helping hand. 

i ♦♦ \ rep0 . r 1 t °. n °, n f sucb gruesome event is covered in the following 
letter from Menlerdshik, Crimea, dated December 12, 1929: 


began in the areas around the stations of 
Perlowka, Malo-Metishtshi, and Tarasowka. 
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They came into the living quarters, loaded the families into trucks and 
drove them to the railroad station. Women whose husbands were jailed, 
bravely resisted this manoeuver, for they did not want to go without their 
husbands. Four women suffered a tragic death through these tactics of the 
G.P.U. One of the women threw herself out of the truck three times. She 
would not go along without her beloved husband. As punishment she was 
given three lashes across her back with the sword by the G.P.U. soldier. With 
that, she went along on the truck with the others. We, too, were loaded by 
force into a car and taken to the station. Very soon thereafter the freight 
cars were pulled into the station and we were pushed into them. There were 
42 persons who were crowded into this freight car. And on the platform of 
the station there was an immense crowd of people! An incredible spectacle 
unfolded before our eyes: children were crying, old people were moaning 
and groaning and weeping. The distress and disaster which befell us couldn’t 
possibly be described in human language! 

The only refugees allowed to stay in Moscow at this time were those 
who were fatally ill! 

Many of the families who at first refused to board the freight trains 
voluntarily were duped into thinking that they were being sent to Ca¬ 
nada by the agents of the G. P. U. The irony of it all was that none of 
the refugees really knew what was going on. 

The other summer settlements occupied by the Mennonite refugees 
were spared for the most part for the time being. Thus in Kljasma, only 
the families of the fathers who had already been arrested were selected 
and forcibly returned to their former native homes. 

The worst thing that happened during this process of forced return 
transportation was the fact that families were torn asunder and shipped 
to various destinations. This did not bother the G. P. U. A typical sit¬ 
uation was the following, in which a former resident from the Caucasus 
region in Southeastern Russia* had been arrested and imprisoned. His 
wife drove to the city to find him, but instead also landed in jail. The 
children of this couple were transported with another family to Siberia.** 
A similar fate befell another couple*** formerly of Stepanovka, Oren¬ 
burg. First, the father of the family was taken into custody and jailed. 
Then his wife was imprisoned, after she had left for Moscow proper in 
search for her husband. Incidentally, both of them met each other in 
jail by accident. However, their children were forced to return with 
their grandparents to Orenburg. The teacher in this family was ba¬ 
nished into the northern wilderness for ten years, whereas his wife was 
ordered to proceed on her way back to Orenburg. Despite her protests, 
she was put into a train bound for Siberia. 

The Soviet government tried to justify this action on the grounds of 
the vacillation of the German government. Three weeks had passed 
and Berlin had not been able to make a decision to issue permission for 
the refugees to enter Germany. The Soviet government had originally 
been quite willing to allow all the refugees located near Moscow to go 
abroad, but due to health reasons and other considerations the Soviets 

• This was the case of Mr. Stobbe. 

The family in question were Mr. and Mrs. Kasper. 

*" The people involved were a teacher and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Rempel. 
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claimed they could no longer tolerate so many additional persons around 
the overpopulated capital city of the Soviet state. This assertion, of 
course, illustrated again the way in which the Soviets twisted facts to 
justify their actions. 

However, not all of the refugees who were returned surrendered 
without a fight. Many immediately planned to return to Moscow at the 
first opportunity and quite a number of families actually succeeded in 
this venture, especially if they were in a position to raise the necessary 
means for this purpose. For example, one head of a family* who had 
been transported back to Siberia from prison without his family, soon 
returned to Moscow. Upon arrival he found his family again, and was 
able to arrange for them to join a transport group on the way to Ger¬ 
many. He personally succeeded in crossing the border with the very 
last transport group. But he was successful in this risky undertaking 
solely because he had turned over the sum of fifty rubles to a G. P. U. 
agent via his former landlady. When this officer of the Soviet police 
brought him to the appropriate office of the Soviet administration, he 
managed to secure for this refugee permission to leave the country. 

Another dramatic episode involved a former resident of Gusza- 
rovka.** Following his arrest and forced return trip, he at once set 
out, upon his arrival, to secure for himself enough food supplies, where¬ 
upon he immediately took off for Moscow again. However, when he 
arrived in Charkov, the capital of the Ukraine, he was caught by the 
G. P. U. for the second time and again sent back to Guszarovka. But 
once again he was successful in making his way through to the city 
of Charkov. Here he tried to proceed to Moscow by plane, but all air 
transportation had been stopped for the winter just two days before 
his arrival. This obstacle did not kill his courage, however, and he next 
took a train detour to the south and after surmounting every serious 
difficulty in his way, finally reached Moscow via the city of Voroneszh. 
Immediately following his arrival in Moscow he managed to join a 
transport group which had just started on its way to the border. He 
thereby successfully escaped to Germany! 

Another of the fellow-sufferers involved in this fateful process of 
being returned to his former place of residence in the Crimea*** had 
been issued a passport in Moscow just when he had already left on his 
homebound trip. Fortunately for him, one of his good friends accepted 
the travel document and then brought it to him in the Crimea. As soon 
as he was in possession of the passport, he went directly to the border 
station of Sebeszh, notified the G. P. U. Bureau there that he had been 
delayed in joining his transport group due to illness, and was able to 
cross the Soviet border and proceed to freedom. 

But not all were as lucky. The agonizing troubles, hardships, ha- 
rassments, and tragedies which were the bitter lot of the refugees on 

• This applied to a certain Mr. Hiibner. 

** This referred to Mr. J. Siemens, who presently lives in Clearbrook, near Ab¬ 
botsford, Province of British Columbia, Canada. 

Here reference is made to Mr. Jacob Epp. 
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their forced return trips to their former locations had no ha 
One word could be used to describe this return transported T*" 9 ’ 
thousand suffering Mennonite refugees; it is the word "horrib?" 9 ^ 
the psychic pain was added the frightful hardship of the journey 6 f 
to sixty persons were crowded into one freight car. Th e trains 
had been used to ship cattle and coal, had had little cleaning' beio 
loading the human cargo. In many of the freight cars there were no 
stoves or other heating facilities. It was so miserably cold that the beds 
along the walls were frozen stiff. Crowded closely together, these hu¬ 
man beings squatted and crouched in the unheated cars, which were 
locked from the outside and opened only at the caprice of the military 
escorts. No one — absolutely no one — was concerned about the re¬ 
fugees' care or welfare. Whoever had no bread to eat had to starve. 
Even the thirst was unbearable. When they asked the military guards 
to hand them snow from the ground, the reply was scornful and de¬ 
risive, "You just drop dead, you kulaks!" 

And what about the little children under such inhuman treatment? 
Many of them had already been stricken with the measles, and deaths 
were frequent. At one of the stations the tormented refugees had to 
carry out the bodies of thirty-five children, which were piled on the 
platform. For their families to give them a decent burial was, of course, 
impossible. On one of the large return transports to Siberia, when the 
train was stopped for the first time, the refugee parents had to carry 
out sixty dead children. All of these precious human beings had literally 
been frozen to death in the very arms of their sorrow-stricken mothers.* 
Countless other children took the seeds of death with them on their trip 
home and many hundreds died later on in the villages as a result of 
the stupendous difficulties during the trip, which they were unable to 
overcome. 

Any observer glancing at the outside walls of the freight cars saw 
the signs written in huge letters, ,/ RESETTLERS ,/ . He would also notice 
that no one traveling in these cars would engage in any audible con¬ 
versation, for it was strictly forbidden to do so. Thus the Russian people 
knew nothing of the tragedy which was staged by the Soviet regime. 

And what happened to the families who came back to their former 
homes? Their fate was ghastly. Back in their villages they were faced 
with starvation and harassments. They knew that they would be marked 
persons for all time to come; the G. P. U. would certainly not let them 
out of sight. Every single refugee who had been in Moscow was put 
on a "black list". Sooner or later their fate would be realized in the 
northern wilderness of Russia. For this reason many refugees, antici¬ 
pating forced return, had while still in Moscow given as their home 
address one far removed from their actual former home, because there 
they hoped at least that they might live without being known to those 
surrounding them. 

By this time even the Mennonites who had never left home at all 
were also being adversely affected by the tragic turn of events. Arrest 

• Compare report with Thy Kingdom Come, Wernigerode, A. H., Nov., 1930. 
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might come if one had merely mentioned the word "emigration". Those 
who had gone to Moscow only as scouts were thrown into prison. Even 
the schools were now used in the struggle against emigration. The con¬ 
versations of the school children were listened to carefully and attempts 
were also made to turn the children against their parents. The situation 
became so unbearable that attempts by the Mennonites to escape in 
any direction were renewed, since in their villages they had no pro¬ 
tection against the ruthless measures of revenge on the part of the Red 
Commissars. All the Mennonite leaders — the preachers, the educators, 
and the well-to-do — knew perfectly well that their time would run out 
completely in due course. 

What happened at this time may be seen from the following letter: 

When the Siberians returned from Moscow, the Soviet authorities hauled 
them by cars to the villages. The condition in which the were was pitiful, 
to say the least! The hands and feet of many of them were terribly frost¬ 
bitten, while many others were half dead as a result of the biting frost and 
the cruel ordeal that they had to undergo during the return trip from Mos¬ 
cow! . . . Moreover, the returned settlers were compelled to beg for food. The 
Russian people in the neighborhood were shocked by what they saw. They 
said that in all their lives they had never witnessed the fact that German 
children had to go and beg. Now they had to go to the Russian villages and 
beg for bread. But for propaganda purposes, the Soviet newspapers were 
circulating the news that everything would be restored to those who had 
returned. However, this was absolutely false! Instead, the Soviets had 
taken all that the Mennonite settlers had, and nothing was given back. And 
when these people came to the stores for flour, they were ordered first to sign 
a guarantee that they would never again attempt to emigrate. This, of 
course, the German settlers have refused to do up to the present time. 

And exactly the same thing happened in the vicinity reported from 
by this correspondent. In fact, the local administration of the Soviets 
notified those who had returned from Moscow that they could come and 
get their flour and bread. But when they appeared, the very first thing 
the authorities demanded was that they sign promises to the effect that 
they would never again try to get out of the country. However, even 
now none of the Mennonites signed. They declared that they would 
rather die of starvation than sign, even though it might be impossible 
to get out of Russia. They prayed that God would spare them this dis¬ 
aster! 

The Communists did not always wait for the people to die of na¬ 
tural causes or starvation. In the county of Rubinskoy of the District of 
Omsk in Siberia, for instance, the firing squads were busy and in the 
month of December they executed four of the returned Mennonite re¬ 
fugees, alleging that they had agitated in favor of emigration. One 
after another was shot for the same reason, in accordance with Article 
58, Section 10, of the Soviet Penal Code, which dealt with agitation and 
propaganda intended to endanger the security of the Soviet state. It 
also provided death as the penalty for using religious and national 
prejudices to further any illegitimate cause. 
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2. Another Citation from a Letter: A Living Testimony of Those Forced 
to Return from Moscow to Find Their Homes Looted and Uprooted 
and To Be Treated in a Most Inhumane Manner — Ukraine, February 
14,1930. 

We, the men of our families, had been brought together at certain col¬ 
lecting points, while our own families, without any knowledge as to what had 
happened to us, with little children poorly dressed, were loaded in open trucks 
and transported through the bitter cold night to a railroad station located 
seven kilometers away. Such procedures usually were carried out at night, 
with the men following later. However, many of these people in their fear 
and desperation strongly resisted this manoeuver. The results were obvious: 
many wounded, crippled, and dead victims. This wasn’t all — there were the 
many children who contracted extremely severe colds and who died sub¬ 
sequently or whose bodies were made useless for the rest of their lives; the 
women who as a result of fear and exhaustion suffered from the tragic con¬ 
sequences of immediate or subsequent miscarriages, a complete breakdown 
of their health from which in later life they could never recover; the ma¬ 
ternity cases which were, despite their physical weakness, torn from their 
childbirth beds and subjected to brutal mistreatment by the ruthless agents 
of the G.P.U. All these outrages against these innocent human beings that 
cried to Heaven will some day be revealed in Eternity. 

And the correspondent continued. 

And when we returned, we wanted to buy bread, which, however, wasn’t 
available anywhere. Furthermore, although the Soviet government had pro¬ 
mised to take care of these poor people by providing them with bread, two 
weeks had gone by during which they did not give us any bread. Moreover, 
the preachers and the farmers who had once been well off were completely 
denied even the promise of distribution of food. 

Even those Mennonites who had no intention of leaving the country 
in the fall of 1929 now were yearning to get away from it all. The de¬ 
stination did not matter to them; all they wanted to do now was to be 
just one meter across the border. And this emigration fever was not 
confined to the German minority. All the rest of the non-Mennonite 
groups wanted to go away; the Russians, the Armenians, the Kirghizians, 
and the Tartars as well. In fact, there were not three per cent of the 
population here that did not want to leave Russia. 

Here was tyranny and despotism of the first order. To wit: all gold 
teeth were extracted (except from Communists), whether or not they 
had voting privileges. It would have been less painful had the operation 
been performed by a dentist or physician, but here it was done by a 
cattle herder who used pliers to accomplish the same thing with grue¬ 
some pain to the victims. And no one was allowed to wear gold rings! 
With every passing day the situation grew worse. With every new day 
the oppression became more intensified. And from the West there was 
so little hope. 

In his conclusion this correspondent said, 

I couldn’t help but often ponder the following thought: Could it be pos¬ 
sible that Germany or the League of Nations would let us remain in the 
sharp claws of the wild beasts without entertaining a single thought of res¬ 
cue for us? If that should be the case, I could rightfully assume that God 
had hardened the hearts of mankind! 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FORCIBLE TRANSPORT OF MENNONITE REFUGEES 
FROM MOSCOW TO THEIR FORMER HOMES OR INTO EXILE 

1. Reasons For Including the Gruesome Story of the Forced 
Return of the Refugees from Moscow 

Although with the report concerning the miraculous escape of a 
portion of the Mennonites from Russia the story of the events at the 
gates of Moscow could have been brought to a close, the major ques¬ 
tion as to what happened to those members of the Mennonite faith who 
had the bitter misfortune of being sent back from Moscow by force 
would have gone unanswered. Therefore, in order that this booklet 
encompass the complete account of the fate of all who fled to Moscow, 
this terrifying question was also in need of an answer, which we have 
tried to supply in this chapter. 

Immediately following the last transport of Mennonite refugees 
from Moscow to Latvia and from there to Germany, the process of forced 
return of those who had been compelled to stay in Russia began. Who¬ 
ever still remained in the suburbs of Moscow was put on the lists by 
the G. P. U. and ordered to leave the city within three days. Any who 
did not comply with these instructions promptly would be returned by 
force. Many of the Mennonite families presented with this ultimatum 
immediately transferred their places of residence to other localities. A 
number moved to other railroad stations via Pushkino*, although six¬ 
teen refugee families did manage to live through the cold winter in 
Moscow. However, the next spring they were compelled once and for 
all to bury their hopes of going to Germany and were forced instead 
to return to their looted and uprooted villages. What happened to the 
victims of this forced return is the subject of the following pages of this 
tragic chapter in the life of our fellow brethren in faith behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

2. Why a Large Group of Mennonite Refugees Was Not Allowed 
to Proceed to Canada, but Forced Back from Moscow 

by the Red Terror 

This chapter in the story of our Mennonite ethnic group was indeed 
written with blood and tears. Indeed, every report on experiences in 
Moscow was a story that gripped and broke many stalwart hearts and 
souls. But the most appalling experiences were those which could not 
be told, because those who perished in the northern wilderness of Siberia 
or who breathed their last in the Concentration Camps under most ter¬ 
rifying and shocking treatment were silent victims of the Red Terror and 
did not live to tell their story. 

Some news did trickle through to the Free World, however, and we 
would like to try and let some of these reports speak to the reader. A 

• They made their way to Bratovtshino, Sofrino, Spaszkaja, and Ashukino. 
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number of eyewitness reports are available from those k 
from Russia during the invasion and retreat of the Ge Wh ° esca P ec l 
Germany in the Second World War. Rather than presenrall t0 

since they contain many duplications, we have selected onlv tk u ?' 
facts corroborated by these reports. And these do give a cle * . as ' c 
of the awful path those poor unfortunate human beings had to ^ >, f. ture 
The following sections were deemed important enough to merit pdmcT 
consideration. |HH 


3. Denial of Further Immigration by Canada in 1929 

The goal of every refugee family was Canada; probably there was 
not a single refugee in the vast flight movement who had not set Ca¬ 
nada as his hoped for final destination. The Soviet government found 
itself confronted with a massive migration movement with which it was 
ill prepared to cope. 

As a result of the strong pressure exerted by the German Reich 
and the firm indication that these refugees would be accepted in Ca¬ 
nada, the Soviet authorities opened the way for an exodus to Canada, 
but were unwilling to hold the door open for an indefinite period of 
time. They realized the negative propaganda potential of this vast col¬ 
lection of people at the gates of Moscow. The news of such a vast 
movement of people could not be kept quiet. And other countries would 
hardly accept the best explanations given by the Communists if the 
crowding of these people around Moscow did not receive prompt satis¬ 
factory attention. At the outset, Moscow tried to dismiss the whole mat¬ 
ter as the result of dangerous and false propaganda. At the same time, 
the Soviets sent young Communists with a good knowledge of German 
to the refugees for the purpose of finding out who had instigated them 
to take this step. Then they tried to discover why such a multitude ot 
people wanted to leave Russia. A report* prepared by one ® * e S P° e * 
men for the Mennonites listed the following irrefutable acts wi ou 
fear or flinching*. 

1. You have taken from us our freedom of faith. 

You have taken from us the religious holiday of Sunday. 

You have taken from us the right to vote, and branded us as 
enemies of the state. 

You have forced upon us the principle of the class strugg• e ' w ^ 
has made impossible a sound and wholesome socia i e o 
of us. 

5. You have taken from us the precious right and privilege of non- 
resistance, the cornerstone of our religious faith. 

6. You have insisted that all of us must belong to the collective arm 
system. 

• Mr. Jacob G. Penner, “Report to the Communist Regime in 

the Reasons and Motives for the Mass Flight to Moscow ^L ripnr S». 

Canada.” See also J. G. Penner’s brief report on Further Experiences . 
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Our co-religionists never did get on answer from the Communist 
government of the Soviet Union to this clear-cut set of complaints. Per¬ 
haps this testimony was a contributing factor to the exile of some of our 
persecuted brethren in slave labor camps, slow death by exhaustion and 
starvation, or violent death by execution. 

Strange as it may seem, what really drove the Soviet regime to use 
such violent methods in solving the problems created at the gates of 
Moscow was a political event that occurred in Canada. What happened 
was that the 1929 general election in Canada brought another political 
party inlo power and it took a completely negative stand toward im¬ 
migration of the Mennoniles to Canada.* There simply was no dispo¬ 
sition on the part of the new Dominion government to sanction further 
immigration.** 

Every plea of the Canadian Mennonites on behalf of the thousands 
of souls encamped outside in Moscow and now threatened with deport¬ 
ation to Siberia was in vain. The anti-immigration sentiment culminated 
in a Canadian "Order in Council", which firmly banned any further in¬ 
flux of Mennonites. This step had tragic consequences for, as soon as 
the Canadian authorities had notified Moscow of their decree, the Soviet 
government stopped the granting of further passports to the refugees 
near Moscow and decided to liquidate the mass of Mennonites assembled 
at the gates of Moscow by force, should they refuse to leave "voluntari¬ 
ly". 

4. The Forced Evacuation from Moscow 

Many of the Mennonites near Moscow still firmly hoped that they 
would emigrate, since the Soviet government had earlier promised to 
let them go abroad and ihe authorities had accepted the required fees 
for their passports. Suddenly, however, many refugees with no ad¬ 
vance warning whatsoever were ruthlessly informed by the G. P. U. that 
they would be sent back to their old places of residence. Usually this 
notice was given at night. With noisy shouts in the middle of the night 
the agents of the secret police would demand that the doors be opened 
immediately. And then came the order, "Get yourself readv at once! 
You are going to be transported to where you came from!" There was 
no explanation and no room for appeal. 

And then came the shocking execution of this order. All that hap¬ 
pened in terms of cruelty, brutality, and bestiality of treatment could 
not be conveyed. But let the following authentic report speak for itself: 

First, the GP.U. stationed two uniformed guards in front of our building 
and then left the house with a group of soldiers. The guards then told us that 

* It was the Conservative Party under the Prime Ministership of the Right 
Honorable R. B. Bennett which thwarted all efforts to bring the stranded Men¬ 
nonites in Moscow to Canada. 

** It should be mentioned that a factor in these developments was drought and 
depression. With thousands yearly joining the army of the unemployed, public 
opinion as well as the Government of Canada became opposed to further im¬ 
migration. — G. G. Thielman. 
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the authorities had mobilized 300 soldiers and 75 secret 
purpose of carrying out the return transportation of the rif™ agent s for the 
cow. ugees from Mos- 

It was perfectly clear to us now that our situation k 
there was no way out but (for us) to surrender. Soon we wer» 0 , Peless ' and 
t nicks. The soldiers who had been ordered to carry out this hrnt , ded into 
showed neither tact nor decency nor any consideration. °P e r a «on 

fore, some of the horrible actions and treatment accorded to ™ Sald be ' 
children and sick persons could not be recorded here. . There^ 11 and 
words to describe them! . . . Even expectant mothers were not soared 
treatment. . . . The trip from our living quarters to the railroad frSLhJ 
station was an experience in itself. Way up on top of their belonrinS* 
crouched these poor, unfortunate victims, driven along in bitter cold weather 
Their senses were so numbed they could not even cry. . . . They knew and 
realized now that they had no home; they had no protection; they had no 
shelter; they had no voice. They knew now that they were at the mercy of 
anyone who called himself a Communist! . . . And now they were driven at 
breakneck speed into the night — into the dreadful, terrible, and seemingly 
endless and hopeless night. 

The trip on these trucks was terrible beyond description. My wife had 
to clutch a firm object to avoid being hurled out of the truck. The drivers 
cut the curves sharply and there was no slowing down for holes or ditches 
in the way. ... In her arms my poor beloved wife held our child, that wasn’t 
two months old, while her other child, severely sick, lay helplessly beside her. 
We men on the truck had our hands full just holding on to our baggage. Fi¬ 
nally we reached the Railroad Freight Depot. And now the question was, 
“Where, oh, where will we be taken next?” 


5. On the Way to Exile and Death 

There was wild confusion at the depot. Nobody knew what would 
happen next, although the Soviet authorities had made an announce- 
ment that everyone was allowed to choose his destination: to the South 
or to the North, in any direction — except Canada! At this point every¬ 
one tried to find his relatives. The refugees counseled together as to 
where they would choose to go. When destinations had been deter¬ 
mined, the names of the final stations and residential localities were 
written in large letters on the respective freight cars. Then these per¬ 
secuted victims began to load their scanty belongings into t ese ca e 
cars. Tears were flowing freely now and no one dared to talk much. 
The pain and anguish was too much to bear! Then the devil tortured 
the poor evacuees with his incessant questions, And now, w ere is your 
God? Is He powerless to help you?" There they sat in t e reig t cars ' 
beset with the deepest anguish of soul and mind and intense emo iona 
stress. Although the train was moving and they had indicated the 
name of the end station, no one was sure just where they wou an 
Would they be sent into exile? Consider the price these poor victims 
of the Red Terror had to pay in order to regain the assurance ot God 
and the peace of mind so that they could testify: i 

We do have a God in Heaven, just the same. Who is our Father. 

But His ways are not our ways. 

Only in eternity could we know the answer. And then, at last, came 
the solution within the deep recesses of the heart, It may be dar out¬ 
side, but the morning dawn was breaking in the hearts of tortured 
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souls. With tears of deep inner relief the many fathers looked up to the 
Lord and repeated with stark firmness the eternal words of the psalm¬ 
ist, "Yet, I shall cling to thee!" * 

Although, ironically, very primitive stoves had been put in the 
cattle cars, there was no fuel to heat them. And outside there was 
bitter frost. Therefore, when the train came to a halt, we searched for 
coal cars and took whatever coal was available and thus it was pos¬ 
sible to get some warmlh in the freight cars. However, the intense cold 
outside caused the blankets to freeze solidly to the walls of the cars. 
The care we received was extremely inadequate. Then at last came the 
end station. Many refugees never reached the places they had selected 
as goals. Many were exiled to the Ural Mountains and to cold Northern 
Siberia. In this connection mention should be made of the fate of Pas¬ 
tor John Toews, who had been torn from his family and exiled to the 
extreme northern point of Archangeljsk. His life of suffering was de¬ 
scribed in the Book of Martyrs.** From many others came subsequent 
reports of the places of exile where they had landed. On the other 
hand, there were many who were taken at night from whom nothing 
more was heard, and there were those others who did return to their 
former places of abode. 

Those who had returned to their old home villages found many 
things just as they used to be when they had left, and yet they were 
different. Everything was entirely different, because now they were 
branded as "outlaws". The Soviet regime now looked upon them as 
counterrevolutionaries. Their present status robbed them of any civil 
or economic rights. They had lost their right to vote and the opportun¬ 
ity to make a living on the place they used to call their home. How 
would these poor creatures get along in the future? 

6. Troubles Awaiting the Returned Refugees 

The Soviet government knew perfectly well that those refugees 
who had been forced to return would talk. Consequently, the author¬ 
ities decided to bar their way to the non-Communist world once and for 
all time. They were also earmarked for ruthless exploitation, discrimina¬ 
tion, severe penalties, and physical destruction in exile. Let the reader 
here follow the precise report of one of the women who likewise be¬ 
longed to the group of refugees returned by the Soviet to their former 
homes: 

We were the ones who were branded as “outlaws”, for whom there was 
no new lease on life. Gradually, step by step, the Soviet rulers would lay 
their hands on every one who had been brought back from Moscow. The 
degree of severity of the penalties depended upon the “degree of guilt” of 
the outlawed. In the first place, the authorities demanded the payment of 
back taxes, which hadn’t been paid due to negligence in the absence of the 
refugees. However, in assesing the taxes they were set so high as to be al¬ 
together arbitrary and unjust. And to anyone who failed to pay the imposed 
taxes, was meted out the most severe punishment, namely, banishment to the 


* Psalm 73:23-24. 

** Rev. Aron A. Toews, Mennonite Martyrs of the Recent Past and the Present 
(Winnipeg, Manitoba: The Christian Press, Ltd., 1949), pp. 47-52. 
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North. In other cases the terror victims were exiled for physical destruction 
to the northern wilderness whenever the henchmen of the Red regime de¬ 
cided they had used expressions in opposition to the Soviet government. 

Here we would like to present the words of one of the Mennonite 
women whose experiences were typical of those who were forced to 
return from Moscow: * 

Conditions were very bad before the flight, but now began an indescrib¬ 
able life of woe and suffering for all of us who had been forced to come back. 

It was night time when a high-ranking official, named Zilinsky of Halbstadt,** 
a member of the Revolutionary Executive Committee (“RIK”) of the local 
Soviet, came to our house and seized our documents. And right then and 
there we were compelled to answer a multitude of questions. The result was 
that we were now branded as “outlaws”. After that we were subjected to 
numerous searches of our house. Then on March 1, 1931, we were driven out 

of home and yard under freezing temperature and blistering blizzard. 

Thus we became homeless overnight, until a Communist Party member al¬ 
lowed us to stay at another place. However, we were not permitted to take 
any employment whatsoever. This hopeless situation lasted until August 26, 
1931. Some sympathetic people had given me permission to help with the dig¬ 
ging of potatoes. But when I returned in the evening from the potatoe field, 

I found that my husband had disappeared. They had arrested him in my ab¬ 
sence. In that moment of grief and despair I felt like the psalm writer who 
expressed his anguish in the following words, “Save me, O God, for the wa¬ 
ters are come into my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing; 

I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. I am weary of 
my crying; my throat is dried; mine eyes fail while I wait for my God!” *•* 

... I just couldn’t understand it! Why did this happen to us? It was so 
unbearable. My beloved husband had been taken from my side in my absence 
and condemned to exile for eighteen years. He was first put in prison in 
Halbstadt and after two weeks taken to the regional prison in Melitopol, 
whence he and many other prisoners were forced to walk to Charkov, the 
current capital of the Ukraine. Despite the fact that he took seriously ill 
in jail, he was shipped to the far north, to Murmansk. There he became a 
slave laborer with many other fellow-sufferers, pulling tree trunks from the 
River Swir. And this had to be done in bitterly cold weather. The food was 
skimpy and very bad. The clothes were completely inadequate, and the bar¬ 
racks were cold and poorly built. One could see the stars in the skies through 
the cracks in the walls. A wooden block served as his pillow. The poor pri¬ 
soners had to lie on the bare floors. Thieves stole his blanket and the only 
overcoat he had taken along. But now he had to freeze and to starve! From 
the exposure to cold and from a lack of nourishing food, and from the un¬ 
speakable hardships he suffered, my husband contracted tuberculosis. But this 
did not soften the attitude of the despotic Soviet functionaries in the prison 
camp. When he was later banished to Tashkent and, in 1937, to Novo-Sibirsk, 
the tuberculosis reached an acute stage and he starved to death in 1938, when 
he was only fifty-two years old. 4 At last the Lord took home His much test- 

* Mrs. Catherine Peters, “Report on the Gruesome Experiences of a Returned 
Refugee Mother and Wife.” 

•* Halbstadt was one of the main educational and industrial centers of the 
Mennonites in South Russia, where the translator and his immediate family 
had lived for several years. 

Psalm 69:1-3. 

4 The translator’s brother, John G. Thielman, likewise died in Russia following 
ten years of terrible life in concentration camp. He was only 54 years old. His 
85-year-old mother in Canada mourns his premature death. 





ed child. In our life of faith and tribulation, we likewise had to cross rough 
and tough paths many times. But over all our bitter experiences of those 
hectic days we have inscribed the everlasting words, “It was, and it is the 
Lord!” 

It would be dificult to put into words my own life of suffering between 
1931 and 1943. And yet may the skeptics know what it was like to live under 
Communism. Over ten years I was deprived of all my rights of citizenship. 
I was a complete pauper. When I resided in one of the largest Russian vil¬ 
lages in the Caucasus (49 kilometers from Mineraljnejewode [“Mineral Wa¬ 
ters — Hot Springs”]), I was forced to beg for food. 

In 1941 the Communists dragged away my oldest son. My youngest boy 
was taken by the German Wehrmacht (army) when he was barely seventeen 
years old. That was the end of a once happy family. In my overwhelming 
grief I cried from the bottom of my heart, “Oh, God, art Thou still there?” 

In those terrifying days I have said with the Prophet Jeremiah, “Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afflict¬ 
ed me in the day of his fierce anger.” * 

For twelve full years I had absolutely no knowledge about my children. 
I presumed them dead and mourned for them. Oh, so many times have I 
been on my knees before the Lord. And, oh, so often I couldn’t find the words 
to pray! 

And then the Lord was merciful to me. He made it possible for me to 
get some news from my children, although they were shocking, to say the 
least. My youngest son had been captured as a prisoner of war and there¬ 
upon sent to Kamtshatka in the North, where he was forced to work in the 
coal mines for eleven years under the most severe conditions. He was con¬ 
tinually exposed to the bitter cold and provided with a most inadequate diet. 
Of course, sickness was the result, and he has had to suffer from this to the 
present day. His wife wrote me and said, “Our testimony is Romans 5!” 

On my further flight (escaping from a Russian prisoner of war camp at 
the front, being brought by German troops to the Wartegau in Germany, la¬ 
ter landing in Mecklenburg, and finally reaching the Mennonite Central 
Committee in West Berlin), I look back and the words of the Psalmist ring 
in my heart again and again, “I am a wonder unto many, but Thou art my 
strong refuge. Let my mouth be filled with Thy praise and with Thy honor 
all the day. Cast me not off in the time of old age; forsake me not when 
my strength faileth.” *♦ 


7. Further Reports on the Terrible Experiences at "Home" 

Continuing the story of hardships and misery suffered by the people 
of the Russian Mennonite Brotherhood, we would like to offer the fol¬ 
lowing brief report from a lay minister:*** 

. . . The Mennonite minority religious group, which had always been the 
champion of religious freedom, had lost preachers and church choir directors, 
for many of them had emigrated. Although the public policy of the Soviet 
regime allowed limited toleration to the Mennonites to conduct their own 
worship services, they were hampered by extreme restrictions and permitted 
only after the heaviest and most burdensome taxes had been paid, which 
actually was beyond their capacity. 

Our own congregation also had no church choir director and the writer 
of this brief report was asked to fill this gap. Despite the terrific pressure 

* Lamentations of Jeremiah 1:12. 

•* Psalm 71:7-9. 

**• Brother J. G. Penner. 





of the Soviet government directed against our religious . 
for the word of God was very great and the faithful „S!?? bly ' hunger 
everything that even a lay preacher brought to them to w- ap P re clated 
writer served in this capacity as well. But since the Sovtof f^? 0DS - The 
not take a favorable attitude toward such religious actlvitv it thorttl * 8 
that the Lord nevertheless saw him worthy to suffer for »« J?®*,.* 0 Pass 
forced to spend two months in prison in 1935. When he by beln 8 

family transferred its residence first to the Ukraine in 1937 anri ll , a . ealn ' hla 
the city of Minsk in White Russia in the North. But when Worid w?r 5 
broke out in 1941 with Germany, the reporter and his wile were thrown i„S 
prison again because we were Germans. The advancing troops, howewt 
not give the Communist jailers much tune for reflection, for within fZ'dZ 
the fire brigade (from Osipovitshi) came and broke up this jail, because toe 
prison guards in their hurried escape had taken along with them the keys. 
Then the German troops "cleaned up" the whole place. Being free again, the 
lay minister and his wife looked frantically for their children and were able 
to locate five at this time. To their sorrow three were among the missing 
but one of the girls was later reunited with her mother in a truly miraculous 
way. 

8 Another Eyewitness Report from Behind the Iron Curtain * 


Even though I was not among those of our fellow Mennonites who 
were fortunate enough to pass through the Red Gate** in 1929 on the 
way to Germany and proceed to South America, I was able to come over 
here after World War II. But our personal experiences in Russia were 
typical of those other families had, who did not escape in 1929, for my 
parents also had been in Moscow with their entire family, hoping for 
rescue. But it was clear that providence had determined a different 

path for them to go. , 

As I was pondering over the past, it occurred to me that many ot 
those who had the chance to go to America in 1929 might feel more 
gratitude and satisfaction over their fate if they learned more of the 
terrible fate of those Mennonites who were forced to leave Moscow for 
the bitter cold and frightful starvation of the northern wilderness o 


Russia. 

I should say at the outset that my report is based on my ex P er,e " c ®* 
as a child of six. However, my personal memories are corroboratedby 
eyewitness stories of many of those who shared our ate, w ic 

us all together in faith and suffering. 

My parents, *** together with their large family, used to live at 
Burwalde. In the year 1929, my father was deprived of all his right , 
which resulted in our being driven away from our own ome on e * 

We found shelter in Osterwick # where we had to live in barra 
formerly occupied by factory workers. Later on, when many o 
Mennonites fled to Moscow in the hope of emigrating to ana a, 

family joined the trek. A . , Diie 

It was true that many of us had the opportunity to get ou o 

• Mrs. Adelgunde Loewen, Landskrone, Femheim, Paraguay, South 

as reported from the Mennoblatt No. 22 (Mennomte paper), November 16, 1960. 
••At Sebeszh, close to the Latvian border. . rteo _ n 

••• The reporter refers here to the Gerhard Paetkaus, her parents, whose mo 

ther’s maiden name was Enns. 
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sia, but there were more of us who were sent back. However, we did 
not come back to our former home, but were sent far away to the north¬ 
ern Ural region. The only member of our family who was able to re¬ 
turn and remain in our former home place was my oldest brother (pro¬ 
bably because he had a /, good ,/ position there). How terrible the re¬ 
turn trip turned out to be, other fellow sufferers have told me later. 
One can well imagine the hardships when one considers that the evac¬ 
uated refugees were forced to travel thousands of kilometers in over¬ 
crowded cattle cars during the bitter cold winter. 

Finally, we reached the bleak, desolate, cheerless, hopeless and 
practically unsettled region where we were put into a camp. There 
my mother stayed with the smallest children, while my father and the 
older brothers and sisters were forced to go into the dense forest to erect 
shelters for those who had been cruelly exiled to this northern wilder¬ 
ness, and also to build houses for those whose job it was to guard us. 

And then all the rest of us were sent there, too. I still remember 
those cottages very well. They were built in squares, and in every one 
of the corners was lodged a family. In the middle of the room were 
placed two stoves. Our father and the older members of the family 
were required to chop down trees every day of the week. During this 
forced labor, one of my brothers fractured his leg. Then he stayed in 
the hut and my mother took care of him. I also remember distinctly 
that the children had to beg for food in order to stay alive. 

I also distinctly recall the fact that many of our people died in this 
camp every day. All would go out to work every morning, as ordered, 
but not all of them would come back home at night. Undoubtedly, 
many children also died in camp, for in 1931 the Soviets issued a decree 
which stipulated that all children under twelve years of age were to be 
allowed to return to their former homes. 

It so happened that my brother, who had been able to stay where 
we used to live before, succeeded in making it possible for a member 
of the Mennonite Brotherhood* to come to the exile camp to take "home' 
a number of Mennonite children. I was among those children who re¬ 
turned. Sympathetic people took these children into their homes, and 
I was given a hearty welcome in the home of Mennonite parents.** 
They informed me later that my starved condition had caused a com¬ 
plete swelling of my body. 

Then came the tragic news that my father and several other mem¬ 
bers of my immediate family had died in exile. The brother who had 
met with an accident in the woods, however, had recovered from his 
broken leg and managed to escape from the camp with one of his sis¬ 
ters. Later on he visited the old native place several times. However, 
when World War II broke out he was first captured as a Russian war 
prisoner by German troops and subsequently as a German soldier by 
Russian troops. Fortunately, he again managed to escape from Russia 

* The Mennonite referred to by this writer of the report was Mr. Henry Klassen. 
whose residence became Canada later on. . 

** The good people who gave a home to this little girl were the family of FranK 
Jansen. 
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into Germany in 1951, and then became an immigrant to Canada, 
where he happens to be at the present time. Indeed, a miraculous 
escape and rescue. 

Following the death of my father and several of my brothers and 
sisters in exile, my other brother, the one who had remained at our old 
home, succeeded in getting permission to go to the north to bring back 
our mother. This, of course, necessitated a trip to the exile camp, from 
which, unfortunately, he never returned. I definitely believe that he 
was taken into one hearing after another, which must have brought 
about his disappearance. What exactly happened to my brother no one 
has ever been able to discover. We received a postcard from my mo¬ 
ther in which she reported that this brother of mine perished in the 
north with so many others. And then a few days afterwards came the 
sad and shocking news that my mother likewise had died in exile. 

The kind people who had given me a home after my return from the 
camp of banished people then adopted me as their own child. But now 
tragedy descended upon my foster father. Reprisals taken against him 
led to his exile as well. The Communists must have forbidden any 
communication with his family, for we have never been able to learn 
anything more concerning his fate. We have never been able to find 
out whether he is dead or alive. 

Then in 1956 I received a letter from my sister in Soviet Russia in 
which she wrote that her residence was twelve kilometers away from 
the graves of our dear parents. In the course of time that particular spot 
developed into a large urban community, a city in which the people 
were able to secure the necessities of life. She also mentioned in her 
letter the name of another Mennonite lady,* who like many others had 
been banished to the north in 1929. The reporter asks, "Is she perhaps 
the only one among the exiles still living at that time?" Who knows 
the answer? Of course, there is One who can pierce through the mystery 
of it all. Let all of us take stock and thank Him today! 

Such and similar experiences were the tragic lot of many of the 
brethren and sisters of the Mennonite ethnic group in Russia, who had 
been forced to return to their so-called native places. As to those who 
were sent into exile and landed in the "silent" concentration camps in 
the North, very little or no news at all reached us from them. However, 
the refugees could never forget Brother Heinz Unruh. While reports 
about his work are extremely scanty, it is known that Heinz Unruh work¬ 
ed untiringly with a few other Mennonites on behalf of the refugees 
who were located at the gates of Moscow. With courage and no fear 
he would visit the high officials of the Soviet government and the Ger¬ 
man Consul. Through his activity he certainly must have made himself 
conspicuous, because he had completely dedicated his personal service 
to his fellow sufferers. And when his co-religionists (probably the last 
group of refugees to exit) received their passports, the authorities had 
refused to grant him his own passport to go abroad. 

It must have been a pitiful sight, when Heinz Unruh handed out 

* The woman mentioned in the letter was Mrs. Siemens. 
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the last passports and then said, "My friends, you may go out of this 
country now, but the authorities didn't give me my own passport to go 
along with you. Perhaps I may have done too much for you." There¬ 
upon he broke out in tears. . . . And then he and his family were forcib¬ 
ly returned from Moscow, not to their own native village, however, but 
to another destination. According to reports sent out by some close 
relatives, he was seen later in Tashkent. Whether or not he was exiled 
has remained a mystery. However, Heinz Unruh was arrested for his 
very active efforts on behalf of the refugees in Moscow by the G. P. U. 
and brought before the tribunals. He ultimately succumbed under all 
those harassments to which he had been subjected. Whether he died 
in exile or by execution, no one had been able to determine. 

Quietly we should stand at attention to honor this Mennonite hero 
and martyr. Since no monument will ever be erected for him, let us 
all commemorate this beloved brother here and now! ... He had learn¬ 
ed from Him who hath said, "No one hath greater love, than who hath 
given his life for his friends."* He had really understood his master 
and had followed Him in love and humility. His life of devotion to 
others ought to remain a blessed memory in our own lives. 

And should the reader ask, "What about all the rest of those who 
were forced into exile? What happened to them?" The news and re¬ 
ports concerning them are so scarce that we could not possibly present 

a complete picture based on the fragments of information received. 

Nevertheless, thanks be to God for the testimony and legacy they 
left to us. A reliable report has indicated that the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the martyred people remained true to their commitment to God. 
A confirmation of this statement may be especially in order at this point. 
It was stated in one of the accounts which came in that on one occasion 
when a number of arrested Mennonites had been marched through a 
certain locality, a young man stepped out of line and uttered the fol¬ 
lowing words, "But we are not of them who draw back unto perdition; 
but of them that believe to the saving of the soul." ** 

Perhaps the reader may wonder if any of the Mennonites yielded 

and renounced God or withdrew from Him under such unbearable stres¬ 
ses and strains. Yes, there were even those among the tortured souls. . . 
However, since we have no measuring rods by which we might deter¬ 
mine the woes and sufferings of these victims of the Red terror, we would 
not be justified in condemnation here. We would rather place these 
poor sufferers in the Hand of Him who had found a way to comfort Pe¬ 
ter and to have him returned to the fold — that Peter who had renounced 
Christ three times before the crucifixion. 

We would fervently believe that everyone who may have renounced 
Christ had been given by the Lord Jesus the same question he had asked 
Peter, "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?" *** We would aso ex¬ 
press our further hope with deep conviction that when Christ looked 

* St. John 15:13. 

*• Hebrews 10:39. 

••• St. John 21:17. 
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into the face of these victimized human beings, evervn 
answered the Lord as follows, y ne w °uld ha Ve 

''Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest under u 
threats and sufferings at that time in Moscow | signed thi t ° rrible 
and disgraceful paper. And Lord, Thou knowest also that I ?ove Their 

★ ★ * 


CHAPTER XII 

HOW THE GERMAN REFUGEES WERE TREATED IN THE GERMAN 
REFUGEE CAMPS AT MOELLN, PRENZLAU, AND 
HAMMERSTEIN 

1. How the Great-Grandchildren Saw the Native Homes 
of Their Forefathers Again* 

Let us direct our attention now to the Mennonite refugees who were 
fortunate enough to cross the Soviet border. The first contingent ar¬ 
rived in Riga via refugee train transport on December 1, 1929, the first 
Sunday of the Advent season. The "happy" refugees were awaited 
by the representatives of the Red Cross, the German Woman's Associa¬ 
tion, Latvian government authorities, the German ambassador to Latvia, 
and ihe representatives of the press. The windows of the train were 
crowded with the faces of the refugees as the train pulled into the rail¬ 
road station of Riga. What many spectators waiting on the railroad 
platform especially noticed were the pale and emaciated faces and 
bodies of the children. Nor could one overlook the men s faces, whose 
deep furrowed expressions revealed the anxieties and worries of the 
recent past, and the careworn faces of the women, which told of the 
horrible experiences behind them. The Elbing newspaper released the 
following report on December second concerning the arrival of the re¬ 
fugees: . 

December first marked the arrival of the first group of German farmers 
from Russia in Riga. What did they look like? Starved creatures, clothed 
in rags and completely exhausted from the strenuous hardships ofthe long 
journey! One could see 325 human beings — men, women, and children 
leaving the train. What the reader had read in news reports about the ter¬ 
rible miseries and sufferings of these refugees had certainly not been 
exaggerated. No one could doubt after a glance at these poor people what 
they had had to suffer and experience on their long and wearisome treck. 
Words are certainly too weak and inadequate to describe the story of this 
migration, which had shaken their inner lives to the very bone. Some re¬ 
joiced; others wept. And then a Mennonite minister gathered the crowd oi 
refugees around him and right then and there, under the open sky on the 
platform of the railroad station, they fell upon their knees and prayed and 
thanked the Lord. The preacher then gave a short sermon and next the air 
was filled with the sounds of a song of gratitude from every mouth. These 
people certainly needed help, for their clothes were little more than rags and 
their shoes were tom and worn out. The rags on their backs were the only 
things which the Soviet Union allowed them to keep! 


• Dr. Walter Quiring’s manuscript. 
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Among the official delegations who first greeted the new arrivals 
was the German ambassador. Dr. Stieve, who spoke in the name of the 
German government. Then the representative of the Latvian govern¬ 
ment addressed friendly words to the newcomers in the name of his 
government. Many of the members of the German colony in Riga had 
also come to the station to welcome their German countrymen from Rus¬ 
sia. Practically no one had come to the station emptyhanded. The re¬ 
fugees were generously presented with clothing, laundry items, books, 
food supplies, baked goods, and also sweets. Gifts of love for the new¬ 
ly arrived refugees from behind the Iron Curtain were also distributed 
by the Red Cross of Latvia, the German-Baltic Welfare Administration, 
and the Association of Reichs-Germans of Riga, which had just estab¬ 
lished a special Executive Relief Committee. Following this a Mennonite 
artist and teacher, Mr. John Janzen, formerly of Turkestan, East Russia, 
expressed thanks in the name of all the refugees for the hearty welcome 
and the extremely generous help extended to them during their recep¬ 
tion. Thereupon the refugees joined in grateful praise by singing the 
chorale, "Praise the Lord, my soul!" . . . Similar hearty receptions were 
arranged by members of German colonies at every larger stopping 
place in Latvia. 

Finally, the refugees approached the border of their motherland, 
Germany, where their forefathers had been born. It was shortly after 
midnight when they crossed the German boundary line. Quite possibly 
it was from this same border point that their ancestors had emigrated 
to the East one hundred and fifty years earlier. 

The first station on German soil after crossing the border was Eyd- 
kuhnen, not far from the border. When the refugees arrived here, the 
station itself was closed and completely vacant. However, the refugees 
had to get out of the train here and their baggage was unloaded. 

The major responsibility for arrangements for the newcomers at 
the border had been entrusted to the German Red Cross, according to 
an order issued by the Ministry of the Interior on November 5, 1929, 
to the newly appointed Reich-Commissioner for the German-Russian 
Emergency Relief Service, the representative of the German Reichstag 
(their lower house of parliament), the Honorable Mr. Stuecklen. How¬ 
ever, besides the Red Cross, the care of the newly arrived refugees was 
shared by the Welfare Executive arm of the Federation of the Free Wel¬ 
fare Service composed of the local welfare organizations of the border 
states of Germany. 

The next step was to bring the Mennonite refugees to their tem¬ 
porary lodging places, which consisted of military barracks. This was 
followed by the usual bathing procedure and the disinfection of their 
clothes and baggage. In the old home for emigrants of the Hamburg- 
America Steamship Line, where they were transferred later on, they 
found plenty of straw piled for sleeping purposes. Then they were 
provided with food as well, which consisted of bread, sausage, and 
coffee. After that, these eternal wanderers had a chance to sleep for 
the first night on the native soil of their forefathers. Here finally they 
found rest and safety for themselves and their precious children. Here 
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they would no longer be tormented, harassed, and persecuted by the 
Red Russians. 

Their journey continued immediately on the evening of the next 
day to Hammerstein, via the city of Marienburg, East Prussia, where 
they arrived early the following morning. Even though the trip was 
at night, this first travel in Germany was a great event for the Menno- 
nite refugees. What little they could see in the dark impressed them 
as something with which they had been familiar since ancient times. 
Here was the landscape, the architectural style of buildings, and the 
attitude and bearing and behavior of the people of a foreign country, 
and all of this was not so strange to them after all. In fact, these things 
were quite familiar to the German Mennonites from Russia. "My good¬ 
ness", cried a dear old mother excitedly, "Everything is German around 
here!" Wherever they went, the natives waved at the newcomers. Yet 
reactions of the local people were sometimes strange. Occasionally a 
slight discord seemed to mar the reunion when the newcomers were 
asked, "How come you people speak the German language so well?" 
And when the resettlers from Russia explained to the Reich Germans 
that they by no means were Russians, that their mother tongue had al¬ 
ways been German, that while most of the men could also speak Rus¬ 
sian, the women (although they understood the Russian language) could 
not speak it too well, then their German kinsmen here shook their heads 
with astonishment. 

When the train with the refugees stopped at Marienburg, East 
Prussia, the local Mennonite community of Heubuden had sent three 
representatives* to greet them and to extend to them a hearty welcome 
in their old motherland. 

From then on, one group of Mennonite refugees after another fol¬ 
lowed in succession. On December 9, 1929, the last group, with 682 
persons, had left Moscow. After that the Soviet regime locked the turn¬ 
pike permanently and definitely. The total number of railroad 
ports which had been dispatched to Germany between December third 
and twelfth was nine altogether. 

2. The Arrival and Reception of the Refugees in Molln 
and Their Camp Experiences There 

At noon on December 21, 1929, the first "special" train, which was 
decorated with greenery of evergreen trees, carried the Russian-Ger¬ 
man Mennonites from the Hamburg Overseas Home to Molln, where 
they were to find accommodations for the time being in a former of¬ 
ficers' preparatory school. This was the Kiel group, which consisted of 
320 persons. 

When the train came to a stop, the newcomers were aided by mem¬ 
bers of ihe Scnitary Corps, nurses of the Red Cross from the Hamburg 
Overseas Home for passengers, by the members of the Fatherland s Wo¬ 
men's Aid Society, and other persons. And who was among the new 

• The representatives of the local Heubuden Mennonite Church were Messrs. 
Ewert, Reimer, and Friesen. 
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The Exit Camp in Molln. 


arrivals? Men with snow white hair, little babies, children jumping 
around happily, women, girls, and young men. Already in Hamburg 
Santa Claus had come to see the children and to bring them a variety 
of toys. The little girls clutched dolls in their arms, and the boys had 
teddy bears or pulled little horses or sheep behind them. However, 
even though the children were bundled up like mummies, one could 
still see their red frostbitten noses, and many women were shivering in 
the cold weather. 

Because of the inclement weather, the especially planned reception 
ceremonies intended for the railroad station platform were dispensed 
with. In front of the station building were countless numbers of trucks 
and private cars waiting to take the guests as fast as possible to warm 
rooms. The road to the Molln Refugee Camp was a steep one, for the 
barracks erected during the war were located on a hill which afforded 
a wonderful view of Molln, the nearby lake, and the wood-covered 
heights all around the place. The first assembly point was the large 
sports stadium, which had already been thoroughly heated. The child¬ 
ren, who had temporarily appeared to be shy, of course began to get 
lively again, as was natural. They tossed their toys around and en¬ 
joyed life to the full. However, in one corner sat a very old man, quiet¬ 
ly sobbing to himself. He happened to be the only person in this group 
of Mennonites from the Volga region. He had come from the district of 
Samara. A few of the families had come from the Ural Region and 
Siberia, where entire villages had become depopulated at this time. 
Soon the newly arrived refugees were gathering around the dining 
tables, the young men were busy bringing in the heavy luggage and 
were therefore missing from the tables, which were located upstairs 
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in a cheerful dining room. It was all set and decorated f 
occasion. The tables were decked with evergreens. Bef^ u fes,ive 

was served, a candidate for the ministry (Henry Martins) a '" e mea ’ 
song, which everyone, old and young, sang with fervor. nnounce d a 

The noon meal consisted of rice with meat and milk as th 
erage. With a hearty appetite, the refugees did full j ust j ce to tV . 6 bev ' 
tions of food they were served. And anyone who wanted a se P °^ 
helping received it promptly. The ladies of the Red Cross and of the 
Patriotic (Fatherland) Women's Organization worked tirelessly to provide 
for the general welfare of their protegees. 

At this point one should mention the action of the highest author¬ 
ities of the German government with respect to the newly arrived re¬ 
fugees in Molln. In the name of the government of the Reich, as well 
as the government of Prussia, President von Heimburg of the provincial 
department of finance of Schleswig-Holstein in Kiel extended a hearty 
welcome to the Russian-German Mennonites. He said that the German 
government had provided for them this haven of refuge until such time 
as they emigrated to another country overseas where they could settle 
down in a new homeland. The speaker expressed the hope that the 
guests would find Molln a satisfactory place to stay. He thanked the 
mayor of the city of Molln, the Red Cross, the League of Patriotic Wo¬ 
men of the Fatherland, and the Sanitary Corps for their active coopera¬ 
tion in behalf of the refugees. 

This was followed by an address of welcome by the Burgomaster 
of Molln, Dr. Wolf, who particularly expressed hearty words to the 
guests in the name of the Red Cross and the League of Patriotic Women. 
He added that the residents of the city of Molln had profound sympathy 
for the tragic fate of the newcomers, since they were not just poor fel¬ 
low human beings who had come to Germany but people of their own 
stock and blood. They hcd given up everything in Russia because they 
had not been willing to surrender their German culture and their faith. 
The director of the refugee camp, Major Kirkstein, also extended hearty 
greetings to the refugees placed in his care. Besides Prsident von e,nr J 
burg, mentioned before, there were other high-ranking German officials 
who came for the reception of the refugees, namely, the top a mini 
strative adviser of the same department of finance of Schleswig-Ho - 
stein, Mr. Gronnenberg, and the Provincial Magistrate of Ratzeburg, 
Dr. Voigt. 

Thereupon the Mennonite refugees rose from their seats to express 
their heartfelt thanks and appreciation for this warm and deep sym 
pathy which had been extended to them. _ , , 

No time was wasted, for during the very first evening al o t e 
rules and regulations for camp life and for the order of the day were 
announced for all concerned. In order to enforce these regulations for 
the maintenance of order, appropriate room supervisors and corridor 
overseers were chosen. One of the rules called for scrubbing the floors 
twice a week; another rule made it obligatory to hold evening devotions 
at nine o'clock in the dining room. By ten o'clock all lights were to be 
switched off. 
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The German-Russian Mennonite Refugee Camp at Molln, Germany. 
























The camp administration, which had hurriedly tak 
steps to accommodate the refugees in the barracks lwtlf necessar Y 
thing to make life comfortable for them there. They had i* 16 ever Y- 
posited in the corridor two huge Christmas trees, under th* re ?. dy de ' 
lights of which the members of the first transport group as wdl 
large second group of 450 persons which arrived from Hammerst 0 * 
December 23, 1929, would assemble on Christmas Eve. With the 1 ° R 
rival of the big third transport group of refugees (580 persons), sched¬ 
uled to come between Christmas and New Year's Day, the total of camp 
inmates at Molln would rise to 1350 persons. p 

We would now like to give the reader a glimpse of the life of the 
refugees in the Molln camp, especially with respect to their living con¬ 
ditions and their activities. Most of the rooms in the barracks were 
large enough to accommodate several families, whose names on the 
doors reflected the sections of Germany from which they originated. 
They represented the Low German, the Nordic, and Friesish dialects. 
Almost every room had two windows; the beds on either side of the 
room were placed on top of each other. In the middle of the room stood 
a table with backless benches and stools. The children's wash hung 
on the clothes line. 

The storage rooms were stacked with large quantities of provisions, 
as well as a huge quantity of love-gifts which had already arrived. 

As far as the paid kitchen personnel on duty when the refugees 
arrived was concerned, only an expert cook was retained to handle the 
large boiler plant. The rest of the kitchen staff had to be provided by 
the refugees. The work of peeling potatoes, cleaning vegetables, and 
so forth, was done by the women and girls. Food was distributed 
either per family or room-wise, in excange for food cards. However, 
the children's kitchen was combined with the hospital kitchen. 

It was interesting to note lhat in the preparation of menus as much 
consideration as possible was given to the preferences of he refugees. 
Especially in demand were herrings with potatoes '"J® 0 ? s '„_ l« 
refugees relished the Russian national and favorite is , e - , ' 
a soup made of white cabbage, potatoes, tomatoes, an mu • 
dishes served were baked or boiled fish, as well as the customary roast 

° n S T n hfw..kly m .„ U conhd.d of .ho following dUh«nflor fh,. -rnlng 
breakfast, the refugees were served coffee, and milk and cocoa 
Sundays. At noon, they ate herrings, potatoes in jac e s, 
beans, pork, baked fish, potatoes, Borshtsh, while on Sundays * q 
roasts with potatoes and gravy. For supper they receive ' , m 

lade, cheese, lard, sausage, margarine and ar ey *® U P‘ » bread 

these varieties of edibles, they were daily provi e wi double Dor- 

rations. Those who were heavy eaters could always «•>*».* po 
tions. The total cost of the upkeep of all three refugee <amps per per 
son amounted to an average of 44 pfennig an , wi e e , 
gether 48 pfennig per person. It should be noted that the over-all cost 

* The camps were located at Molln, Prenzlau, and Hammerstein. 
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A Group of Refugee Children Who Received Instruction in German and 
Religion at the Molln Camp. 


of the living expenses of the refugees was given them by the German 
government as a gift. 

The refugees were a little disappointed when they noticed that 
the camp management had provided white bread for the elderly, sick, 
and children only, whereas all the rest were exclusively served black 
bread.* In Russia they had eaten white bread all their lives and had 
used only white flour for baking purposes.** 

And now a word about the clothes the Mennonites wore. Although 
they were very "grandfatherly" in style, they were immaculately clean. 
The women wore shawls, long skirts, and occasionally flowery blouses 
of many colors. The older men used frockcoats. 

Among the Mennonite refugees one encountered mostly serious 
faces and quiet behavior. Even the children were quiet and reminded 
one of the saying that children should be seen and not heard. Once in 
a while one of the children would cough, or one of the little ones would 
cry in its mother's arms. 

And what about their hair-dos? The boys' hair was very closely 
cut, and the little girls' hair was likewise cropped very short. The older 

* Any refugee who had eaten barley bread in Russia or black bread in Germany 
would say that the former was worse, as it caused very sore mouths, but that 
the latter was very inferior bread as well and did not agree with people at all. 
Many were allergic to it. (G. G. Thielman) 

** On the other hand, in addition to white bread, rye bread had been very po¬ 
pular among the Mennonites in Russia. The harvested rye used to be ground 
into flour in the bran mills. However, during the Bolshevik regime the Menno¬ 
nite farmers not only had to wean themselves from the traditional white bread 
but in most cases to be satisfied with barley bread, which was most inediquate, 
since they lost all of their grain for bread in the form of taxes in kind, delivery 
of grain reserves, delivery of seed grain, and the bread campaign for the care 
of the Communists. The land acreage near the public schools was taken by 
the state and earmarked for the service of the communal kitchens in Russia. 
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A Visit of Two Refugee Ministers with Representatives of the Danzig Mennonites. 
Front: Rev. John Braun and Danzig Pastor Haendiges and Mrs. Haendiges; 
Back Row, standing: Rev. Friesen, Pruppendorf, Danzig and Rev. P. Klassen, 

Paraguay, now Canada. 

girls and women wore their hair long and parted in the middle and 
combed over the temple. 

Since it was Christmas time when the refugees arrived in Molln, 
the big hall in the building which housed them was beautifully decorated 
for the festive occasion. There stood tall fir trees covered with tinsel 
and candle lights; there were gift tables, long benches, a podium, 
and a speaker's stand. The Russian-German Mennonites who were 
able to celebrate Christmas here took their places in the assembly hall, 
in their traditional fashion, that is, segregated as to sex. The men were 
seated on one side, while the women sat on the other, and the children 
likewise were seated by themselves, except for the babies, who were 
with their mothers. 

One of the characteristics of the Russian-German Mennonites has 
always been their interest in singing, and whenever they sang they 
demonstrated a profound religious sentiment in their songs. And they 
harmonized them with great ease. Men and women, girls and boys, 
who had come together from various sections of Russia, from Turkestan 
in the Far East, from the Caucasus, in the Southeast, from the Crimea 
in the South, sang in unity and with zest as if they had been singing 
together since their childhood days. # , 

It has been said that these Mennonite farmers wander on this eart^ 
with their heart, while we in the German Reich move with our intellect. 

* Hamburger Anzeiger (Announcer) No. 1, January 2, 1923. 
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A group of Mennonite Refugees, who had erected a monument at Oldeslohe in 
honor of Menno Simonis (spiritual leader of the Mennonites), which carried the 
following inscription according to Hebrews 13:7, “Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God; whos 2 faith 
follow, considering the end of their conversation.” 


These primitive people are really living, while we are merely function¬ 
ing. 

The grand appeal made by Professor Unruh for help for the needy 
refugees had not been in vain, for every day brought countless numbers 
of large boxes and packages of love-gifts form every part of Germany, 
from Switzerland, the Netherlands, and from North America. Burgo¬ 
master Dr. Wolf, the mayor of the city of Molln, as representative of 
the German Red Cross, immediately took charge of this work of charity. 
Two large storage rooms for clothing were placed at his disposal and all 
gifts were directed there and put in order. Since Dr. Wolf made daily 
calls at the camp, he soon became familiar with all the refugees and 
their children. Indeed, he knew them by name and also knew their 
personal fate, their griefs, and their troubles. He took a hand in help¬ 
ing them in every way he could. He personally distributed the gifts of 
charity. He personally joined in devotions with his protegees.. Soon 
he was honored and admired by all the camp inmates as their good 
and kind father. At the same time his wife, Mrs. Wolf, attended to the 
sick women, mothers, and children, and especially the maternity cases. 
She spared no effort in cooperation with the Women's ogranizations and 
Women's leagues in Molln as well as in the cities of Hamburg, Luebeck, 
and surrounding localities to secure support for cost-free surrender of 
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sewing machines, baby carriages, infant clothes, and many other simi¬ 
larly useful articles. 

Before the transport groups were ready for departure, all the pas¬ 
sengers had been clothed and equipped at the expense of the German 
Red Cross. As a seasoned veteran. Dr. Wolf made it his job to fit and 
adjust the clothes of the men, who were lined up in rank and file in 
military style, and to distribute all the various usable goods, articles, 
and tools which went along with the transports. Whenever a group 
was ready to leave, Dr. Wolf and his wife were at the railroad station 
to shake hands with every passenger and bid them "Bon Voyage". Oc¬ 
casionally he even went along with a transport group to the ocean liner. 
In recognition of his meritorious services to the refugees. Dr. Wolf and 
Mrs. Wolf were awarded the Service Cross by the Provincial Federation 
of the Prussian Red Cross. 

Another German who gave distinguished service in behalf of the 
refugees was the head pastor. Rev. Bruns, who was especially concerned 
with their spiritual and social welfare. His work schedule included mani¬ 
fold activities. He conducted regular worship services in the day time 
and evening devotions at night. He brought into being a large kinder-' 
garten. He appointed a Youth Director and a kindergarten teacher and 
procured everything needed by the kindergarten, as well as the neces¬ 
sary equipment for courses in manual training. Whereas the top direct¬ 
ors of the Molln refugee camp were solely responsible for defraying the 
costs of all accommodations, welfare and care of the sick, and trans¬ 
portation expenses on German soil, all other outlays for social purposes 
were paid by Dr. Wolf and Rev. Bruns out of funds which flowed in 
from the German Red Cross and the Foundation "Brethren in Distress". 

Rev. Bruns also took charge of the practical occupations of the 
men, and provided them with planes, plane benches, tools, and material 
for repair work on clothes and shoes and so forth. His particular con¬ 
cern was to set up a library and to stock it with books for the enrichment 
of the readers. Upon his instigation and initiative, the dining room was 
used for lectures, with slides and movies which were both of educational 
and entertainment nature, as well as singing performances by the Moll- 
ner Sing-Song Club. Aside from these cultural activities, there was also 
established a barber shop in which only refugees were gainfully em¬ 
ployed. 

Moreover, workshops were established in the basement of the camp 
building. Here also work was performed exclusively by the refugees. 
There were workshops for carpenters, locksmiths, and shoemakers. 
Among the refugees one could find highly skilled craftsmen in these 
arts. In the carpentry shop, these workers made passenger trunks for 
individual families, windows for homes of overseas settlements, crafts¬ 
men's tools, and other useful instruments and objects. Locksmiths and 
smiths fabricated mountings for buildings, iron corners or angles, and 
so forth, for house construction, trays for baking purposes, and many 
other usable items. And in the shoe repair shops there were up to five 
refugees at a time working steadily to repair the footwear of the new- 
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comers. In the patch room the women and girls were busy on six sew¬ 
ing machines. They were busily patching bed clothes, towels, or they 
were altering clothes to fit the people in camp, clothes which had been 
sent to the camp by charitable organizations. Repairs on the camp 
buildings proper were also performed by these same camp inmates. 
Moreover, the camp management provided two classrooms for children 
of school age, where two refugee teachers were engaged in giving in¬ 
struction according to the best accepted German standards in education. 

It soon became necessary, after the arrival of the first transport of 
refugees, to organize an administrative body of refugees for the pur¬ 
pose of aiding the camp management with its work of maintaining or¬ 
der. When this Executive Committee had been set up, it took over the 
task of keeping order within the camp itself. They saw to it that the 
floors, the stairs, the outhouses, and everything were kept clean. They 
were also responsible for recruiting such working crews as were needed 
by the camp management for the various tasks to be performed. They 
helped the management with the preparation of lists of the workers in 
camp and also aided the camp management with the organization of 
the refugees into transport groups for overseas emigration. 

Because of the efficient way in which everything was set up at the 
Molln camp, it was decided to use its facilities for a general transit camp 
for overseas transportation. For this reason all of the emigrants who 
had found temporary accommodation at the other two refugee camps, 
Hammerstein and Prenzlau, were transferred in the course of time to the 
transit camp at Molln. It was here that all the individual transport 
groups which were destined to Canada, Brazil, and Paraguay, were 
organized and equipped. 

When all the refugees had been transferred from Prenzlau and 
Hammerstein to the general transit camp at Molln, the latter institution 
became unduly overcrowded. There were periods when the camp held 
temporarily as many as 1600 persons. At such times every suitable 
space from the basements to the attics was occupied by the refugees. 

Let us now take a casual glance at the attitude and sentiments of 
the refugees who had been brought to Germany from Moscow. All 
one could see was their gratitude toward the German people and their 
government. Again and again they expressed thanks for having been 
brought over and for having been taken care of so well. At the same 
time, their hearts were saddened because, during their mass flight from 
Soviet Russia, many of the families had been torn apart. It was natura 
for those separated families to yearn to be reunited again. It was in¬ 
deed fortunate that the German Foreign Office was successful in its 
negotiations with the existing Soviet government to secure its consent 
for the emigration of the other members of the families involved. In 
fact, the last of the family members left behind in this way arrived in 
Germany in the early part of December, 1931. 

However, it must be admitted that there were a few of the Menno- 
nite refugees who were blind to their good fortune in being rescued 
from the "Red Paradise". It was a pity that there were some defectors 
to the Soviet Union. However, only two out of six thousand German- 
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The departure of one of the Refugee Groups from Molln. 


Russian Mennonites actually regretted having left Russia. In a letter to 
the Communist Party of Germany they asked for aid in being taken 
out of the refugee camp. 

One illustration should suffice to describe the action of one of these 
defectors. Henry Giesbrecht, a Mennonite settler whose former home 
had been in Siberia,* directed a petition to Moscow for permission to 
return to Russia, which, of course, was cheerfully granted by the Soviets, 
and Giesbrecht went back to Siberia. This isolated case was extensively 
used by the Soviet authorities to agitate and propagandize against fur¬ 
ther emigration. 

Thereupon, a representative group of the Mennonite refugees at 
the camp at Molln presented a formal letter to the German High Com¬ 
missioner in which they disassotiated themselves from Giesbrecht and 
expressed the deepest arctitude to their motherland for the cordial re¬ 
ception and the tremendous help given them in their great distress. 


• Henry Giesbrecht’s previous residence was located in the Redko-Dobrovo Vil¬ 
lage in the Siberian District of Slavgorod. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FINAL GOAL IS REACHED AT LAST 



The final goal of the long jour¬ 
ney for the overwhelming majority 
of the refugees was Canada. Many 
did have the chance to get there, 
for there they had friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, and relatives. However, since 
Canada closed her gates to many 
Mennonites at that time for good, 
it became very urgent to find homes 
in South America. Brazil and Pa¬ 
raguay were considered. The lat¬ 
ter country was not new to the Men¬ 
nonites in Canada and elsewhere, 
for a considerable number of the 
"Conservative Old Colony" Menno¬ 
nites, who had originated in West 
Prussia whence they had gone first 
to South Russia and then to Canada 
in 1874 (at the time the Czarist re¬ 
gime had introduced alternative 
service in Russia and the Russian 
language in the Mennonite schools), 
had later left Canada for Paraguay. 
When the Canadian provinces made 
it mandatory for the Mennonites to 
teach the English language, 1800 

-of this group emigrated to Paraguay 

where they established settlements in the Gran-Chaco region, the de¬ 
populated western part of Paraguay. This country was willing now to 
accept the Mennonites who had been rejected by Canada. In fact, there 
were no restrictions as to the number of immigrants who could come 
to Paraguay nor as to their state of health. All negotiations wit t ese 
two countries were successfully concluded within a short perio o tirne, 
with the result that the first transports of refugees to Brazil were rea y 
to start on their way by February, 1930, and to Paraguay in March of 
the same year. At the same time, a large number of families were also 
being admitted to Canada. 


Professor Dr. Harold Bender (Go¬ 
shen College, Goshen, Indiana, 
U.S.A.), leading member of the 
Mennonite Central Committee, who 
worked tirelessly for the Paraguay 
Mennonite Settlement. 


What was interesting in this connection was that the Mennonite 
Central Committee in the United States made an intensive effort not 
only to transfer the refugees to Paraguay, but also to underwrite all 
the costs of living expenses in that country for a year. The Committee, 
on the other hand, expressed their opposition to a resettlement of Men¬ 
nonites in Brazil at this time, because that country neither guaranteed 
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nor sanctioned their request for exemption of Mennonites from military 

service. ... , r , 

It should be noted that the wishes of individual families as to their 
final destination was given all possible consideration. Nevertheless, the 
ultimate decision rested with the government authorities of each partic¬ 
ular nation state. The Canadian and Brazilian Medical Boards were 
following very strict standards with reference to the refugees' conditions 
of health. Unless all the scars of trachoma eye disease had been fully 
healed, the entire family involved was positively excluded from immi¬ 
gration into those countries. Moreover, the Brazilian Immigration Com¬ 
missioner, the Hon. Gaelzers-Netto, personally selected the suitable im¬ 
migrant families for his country. 

Related to the subject of resettlement (but only discussed in private 
circles) was the possibility of keeping this select refugee group within 
the German Reich itself. It was perfectly obvious that these experienced 
farmers would be an asset to Germany. This had already been abun¬ 
dantly proven by the Russian-German Mennonites who had established 
settlements on the estate of Lebus near Frankfurt; on the Oder River, as 
well as near Mollingken in the District of East Prussia; at Shossin and 
Suckwitz in Mecklenburg, Germany. Many proposals came from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country advocating the retention of these farmers by 
the German nation. Recommendations from the eastern section of the 
country suggested that the returned wanderers from Russia be settled 
on vacant estates that had become available there. Similar plans for 
resettlement of the Mennonites came from Austria and Kurland, as well 
as'from the colonies which used to belong to Germany. Quite apart 
from the problem of finding a permanent relocation for these people, 
there were numerous petitions which were sent to the German govern¬ 
ment and camp management from a variety of places asking for tem¬ 
porary assignment of the refugees to jobs as agricultural workers, of 
whom 100,000 were needed in Germany in 1930. 

However, none of these plans was carried out because the German 
government declined to consider them. This course of action was in¬ 
fluenced by reports and recommendations on the part of the High Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture, Mr. Stuecklen. According to his view, these 
farmers were suitable neither for resettlement in Germany nor for em¬ 
ployment as farm laborers. Furthermore, the opinion of the German 
press with regard to this matter was partly indifferent and partly vague. 

Returning to the task of getting the refugees ready for transporta¬ 
tion overseas, the camp management was confronted with a difficult 
assignment. A great deal of time and effort went into the work of pro¬ 
viding their protegees with the needed clothing, agricultural equipment, 
and kitchen ware, all of which had been supplied by the German Red 
Cross at its expense. Then there was the preparation of the many pa¬ 
pers and personal identification cards in lieu of passports for every 
member of each transport group, a job which involved a considerable 
amount of overtime on the part of the personnel dpartment of the 
camp management. 
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As a result, practically every two weeks new transports were read¬ 
ied and taken to the ocean liners. February 15, 1930, was set aside 
for a general farewell celebration for the first transport group, which 
left for Paraguay on February 16. 

By the end of the summer of 1930, the number of occupants of the 
Molln camp had been substantially reduced. As a result of this, the 
number of camp workers was likewise decreased. Even the camp direc¬ 
tor left the refugee camp on December 31, 1930. The only official who 
remained on the job to wind up all business affairs was the camp trea¬ 
surer, who stayed until March 31, 1931. 

By this time the number of refugees left in camp had dwindled to 
sixty persons. At this point Professor B. H. Unruh of Karlsruhe took over 
the direction of the camp refugees. Their living costs were now being 
defrayed chiefly by the American Mennonite relief organizations. The 
refugee camp was now renamed the Molln Mennonite Home. Then a 
new camp management was established by a few members of the 
"home", to which the Mayor of Molln, Dr. Wolf, and the Head Pastor, 
Rev. Bruns, belonged as honorary members. The Molln Mennonite Home 
took up quarters in the side buildings of the former officers' mess hall 
and staff headquarters, since it would have been entirely too costly to 
run the central heating plant of the main camp building during the 
winter months. 

In summary, it may be reported that altogether 5,769 Russian-Ger¬ 
man Mennonite refugees went through the refugee camp at Molln. Out 
of these, 2533 were sent to Brazil; 1572 to Paraguay; 1344 to Canada; 

6 to Argentina, 4 to Mexico, 4 to the United States, 278 to Mecklenburg 
(with 35 families to Shossin and 17 families to Suckwitz), 28 to the 
"Grenzmark" or border state, which made a total of 5,769 people. 

We should also note the statistical data on those who saw the light 
of day for the first time in the Molln community of refugee families, as 
well as those who were never to be privileged to see a new homeland 
overseas. Thus the reports showed that forty-eight babies were born 
in Molln, while thirty died and found their final resting place in the 
Molln Cemetery. The local Cemetery Board provided a special grave¬ 
yard for the burial of the refugees who died in the transit camp. It 
was surrounded by a strong iron chain and at the end of the graveyard 
the visitor could see a marker on a high pedestal with the following 
inscription, "Here is the resting spot for thirty Russian-German Refu¬ 
gees." 

One would also find an artistically designed plaque in the old 
Mollner St.-Nicolai Church with these words inscribed theron, "Founded 
by the grateful Russian-German refugees, 1930 A. D.' 

These memorials were erected to give all future generations the 
message concerning the tragic misfortunes which had haunted and 
plagued the German people in Bolshevik Russia. 
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Concluding Reflections of the Collector and Organizer of the 
Material for This Booklet 

So much for the story of what happened at the Gates of Moscow 
many years ago. Today, after all these years, we should let those 
eventful days pass before our inner vision; we should stand still in me¬ 
ditation and pray to Him Who was gracious to us and to our children 
in the days of our hopelessness, frustration, and distress. Only think; 
it was but a small portion of those harassed and tortured people who 
had the happy fortune to pass through the "red gate" to a full hope for 
a better future. When those who were rescued sang with zest the hymns 
of praise and glory to God, our faith in God then was renewed since 
the way had been paved for us to a new freedom in the West. But re¬ 
member, dear fellow-pilgrims, that a far greater number of our Brother¬ 
hood, crushed in soul, mind, and body, was forced to return to the 
homes they had abandoned in the hope of a better life abroad. They 
had tried again and again with courage to get passports to go abroad, 
a goal which was legitimate and right, but the Soviet regime bluntly 
refused to grant their petitions and instead forced them to face life 
in prison, torture, exile, and slow but violent death in the end by star¬ 
vation or speedy death by the firing squad. 

Think of it and remember what you promised at that time of your 
distress when you were rescued by the mighty hand of God, the pledge 
you perhaps made publicly at a prayer meeting or when you prayed 
in your little corner on your knees, when the fear for your life was pa¬ 
ramount. The Lord then heard and answered your prayers and set 
you free and let you ascend to the heights on which you stand today. 
We have here been given the opportunity to join a Christian church 
and once again we can build upon our most sacred faith. Have we 
fully utilized these privileges and precious religious rights? Have we 
always held all those resolves and principles which we then so solemnly 
made, when all human help seemed of no avail? 

Think of the many advantages we have today in comparison with 
the fate of those who were forced to go the opposite way. Have we 
taken sufficient thought of them in their sufferings, their trials and tri¬ 
bulations, in their isolation from their beloved wives and children, in 
their hours of torment and excruciating agonies as slave labor victims? 

Our lot in Canada at the start and, especially in South America 
during the initial years, was often desperately harsh and difficult. Here 
we had to fight the Great Depression, with its discouraging consequen¬ 
ces: the terrible unemployment, the rough and blistered hands and the 
tired knees after a full day's work for a wage that was less than a dol¬ 
lar. There were the deficits in the farmer's yearly balance, when one 
crop after another failed and when the prices of grain dropped to an 
all-time low of eighteen cents per bushel. And in addition, there was 
the huge debt to pay to the Canadian Pacific Railroad for the credit 
passages, with the mouting interest on the debt that was so hard to pay. 
But in the wilderness and jungle of the South American continent under 
tropical temperatures the life of the Mennonite pioneers was harder 
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still for they were completely unaccustomed to such weather conditions. 
However, this was not all. They had to cope with dangerous tropical 
insects, snakes, and fierce wild animals and hostile Indians. But we 
have survived and so did most of you in South America. And now may 
we ask ourselves frankly: "Have we ever regretted taking the road from 
Moscow to the West?" Remember! Every night we have been able to 
retire in peace without fear of being harassed by the hostile and brutal 
class enemy agents of the G. P. U. . . . We never have been subjected 
to the fear of a life-long prison term as innocent human beings, which 
was suffered by many who were convicted and exiled for years and 
who died a slow death later on. We never have had to be permanently 
severed from our beloved wives and children, as was the fate of so 
many of our brethren in Soviet Russia. And they suffered it in innocence 
and abiding faith in God. True, we had to work hard to earn our daily 
bread, but we had the fortune to receive it from the gracious hand of 
our Heavenly Father. 

One may well compare the mass flight to Moscow with the exodus 
of the children of Israel from the land of Egypt, for in both cases a strong 
identity was proven in different situations. We only need to think of the 
words of the godless Pharaoh, who said, "Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go?" * 

It happened many times when the same blunt question was direct¬ 
ed to our Brethren by the godless higher Soviet officials with a provok¬ 
ing and challenging assertion that our prayers would effect no change 
whatsoever in our particular situation in Russia. But it did change in 
our case when we were able to leave Moscow! And yet, may I also 



urge you to think of the days of the past during which you endured a 
severe struggle of suffering, as is written in the Scriptures, "But call to 
remembrance the former days, in which Ye endured a great fight of 
afflictions." ** 

But have we, as the Bible has pointed out further, demonstrated 
sympathy for those we left behind in bondage? . . . "For ye had com¬ 
passion of me in my bonds!" *** 

Here I am especially thinking, first of all, of those young Mennonite 
Brethren who sacrificed themselves on behalf of the refugees in their 
supreme effort to lead them out of Russia, when they went and begged 
the authorities as Moses did for the children of Israel when he told 
Pharao, "Let my people go!" 4 

That was their assignment and they carried it out faithfully. Many 
of these young persons did everything possible for the sake of the whole 
group in Moscow that they might have a chance to go abroad, but 
they themselves and their own families were forced to remain behind 
the Iron Curtain. Perhaps the great risks they took carried overtones 
of an adventure, but if so, it could be described as the ideal adventure 
in the best sense of the term. 

And now, my fellow-pilgrims. You should pause and take stock 

* Exodus 5:2. M Hebrews 10:32. 

••• Hebrews 10:34. a Exodus 5:1. 
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after you have lived here for twenty-eight years since the bitter days 
in Moscow, where you have had your ''bread and butter" in a country 
with freedom for all. Have you been gratefully thinking of the bles¬ 
sings and benefits the Lord has bestowed upon you according to the 
words of the Psalm writer who said, "What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me?" * Have we been mindful of the re¬ 
solutions we made at that time, as the Psalmist expressed himself fur¬ 
ther: "I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence of all His 
people!"** 

Reflections on the "Challenge of the Collector of This Material 
for This Booklet" by the Translator and Interpreter *** 

As one who has lived in Russia and who has experienced Com¬ 
munism in action for seven years and who has a sincere concern for the 
young generation of Mennonites as well as non-Mennonites who may 
read this account of the fate of those who had the opportunity to come 
to free America, and of those whose lives were crushed by the Com¬ 
munists in prison and concentration camps, I challenge you to think of 
the blessings and liberty you have enjoyed since birth as members of a 
free society. I think we can go away from this booklet with the feeling 
that you and I have a task to perform, and by each of us doing this 
work to preserve our values and the faith of our dear fathers with our 
precious heritage of religious freedom, by each of us using our great 
opportunities to live useful lives, by each of us utilizing our chances for 
education in the free world, we will be able to survive as the great 
world Mennonite Brotherhood. Whether we succeed or fail, whether 
we survive as Mennonites, whether we survive as free citizens of a free 
world, will depend upon what each of us does. This task is in your 
hands, young Mennonite people! Do not fail in your resolution to show 
the same courage and determination that our forefathers had in work¬ 
ing for the welfare of your group and country; to show compassion for 
those who are in need of help; to thank the Lord for all the blessings 
He has bestowed upon you in free Amrica! 


* Psalm 116:12. 

** Psalm 116:14. 

*** George G. Thielman, German-Russian Mennonite, who immigrated to Ca¬ 
nada in 1924, was granted a scholarship from a Mennonite college in Ohio, 
studied in the U.S.A. and Germany, immigrated to the United States in 1949. 
He is married to Susanne Willms, daughter of the collector of this material. 
Both are naturalized citizens of the United States of America. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE * 

The circumstances behind the writing of this booklet . 

varied style and content. The material compiled by Brother hT'w’II 
had been written independently by several contributors to the manT 
script in response to a request made by the collector of all these writinqs 
However, the very events that occasioned them caused them to be 
closely related. In fact, these contributions represent the continuing 
struggle of the German-speaking Mennonites for emigration from Rus¬ 
sia and the serious hardships they encountered with the Soviet regime. 
Thus the main reasons and motives for their persistent efforts to leave 
Russia were the extreme sufferings they experienced under the political, 
economic and religious pressures of the Communists. 

In order that the reader be familiar with the people who took the 
time and effort to record their experiences, it is appropriate to give 
credit and acknowledgment to every contributor to this publication. 
Therefore, a list of the writers and their reports is given below. 


The Contributors to the Booklet, "At the Gates of Moscow" 

BRAUN, JACOB. Eyewitness Report on the Days of Horror and Terror Exper¬ 
ienced at the Gates of Moscow. 

BRAUN, MRS. JACOB. The Most Frightful and Terrifying Experiences of a 
Refugee Mother and Her Little Children During a Stopover on the Flight 
from Siberia to Moscow. 

BRAUN, REV. JOHN. The Excruciating Experiences Under the Red Terror 
with Midnight Arrest and Prison Life. 

EPP, P. B. How the Flight to Moscow Began. 

GOETZ, HENRY and JUSTINA. Reasons for the Flight from Siberia to Moscow. 

KLASSEN, REV. J. D. The Story of Those Who Could Leave Russia and of 
Those Whose Tragic Fate Was to Stay Behind the Iron Curtain. 

LOEWEN, A. The Highlights of Those Difficult Days. 

LOEWEN, ADELGUNDE. The Terrible Experiences of the Victims of Forced 
Return Transportation. 

LETTER. Anonymous. Citation by an Unknown Writer Indicating the 

and Harassments Experienced by Families Forced to Return to Their 
“Homes” from Moscow. 

LETTER. By Mennonite Refugees in Germany in Deep Appreciation,£”!‘ 
titude for the Help. Care, and Hospitality Extended to 
Stay in Germany to the German People and Governments on All Levels. 

LINDEMANN, PROFESSOR. Reminiscences from His Diary' in St. Petersburg 
Which Show His Efforts on Behalf of the Mennonites ^at Prevented the 
Confiscation of Their Land and Property During the Czarist Regime. 

MARTINS, H. Some Unforgettable Memories of the Kiel Group of Refugees 
about Moscow in 1929. 


By the translator of the booklet, At the Gates of Moscow, George G. Thielman. 
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NICKEL, D. P. The Dark and Gloomy Days During the Emigration Days in 
1929. 

PENNER, J. G. A Typical Story of the Bitter Lot of a Mennonite Preacher and 
His Wife, Victims of Arrest and Prison Life, Following Their Forced Re¬ 
turn from Moscow. 

PETERS, CATHERINE. A Brief Report of the Experiences of the Winter Which 
Match the Stories of Those Who Were Forced To Return from Moscow. 

QUIRING, DR. WALTER. Forced Labor on Collective Farms. 

-. The Arbitrary Tax System of the Soviet Regime. 

-. The Storming of Moscow by Mennonite Settlers. 

-. Soviet Reprisals Against the Mennonites in the Moscow Suburbs and 

In Transit. 

-. A Tragic Chapter in the Lives of the Mennonites in German Refugee 

Camps Before Departure for Overseas. 

-. Report on the Appeal to Germany on Behalf of the Mennonite Refugees 

by Professor B. H. Unruh. 

-. Forced Return of Refugees from Moscow by the Soviet Regime. 

-. How the Descendants See Their Native Land, Germany, Again. 

-. In the Transit Camp at Molln. 

-. The Final Goal Is Reached At Last. 
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An Appeal to the Mennonite Church on Behalf of the Brethren in 
Distress in Russia. 

WILLMS, H. J. (Collector and organizer of the material for this booklet, and 
reporter and winter). 

Introduction to P. B. Epp’s Report on How the Flight to Moscow Began. 

-. The Causes of the Flight to Moscow. 

-. The Beginning of Radical Socialism. 

-. The Destruction of the “Kulaks”. 

-. The Soviet Administration. 

-. The Sad Farewell to the Native Land. 
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APPENDIX 


ON COMMUNISM 


WHAT IT MEANS AND HOW IT HAS WORKED, AS 
SEEN BY AN EYE-WITNESS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


by 

George G. Thielman, Ph. D. 
Georgia State College 
Atlanta, Georgia 



INTRODUCTION 

THE AUTHOR RECALLS HIS LONG TREK FROM RUSSIA 

by Philip W. Furnas* 

To have lived fourteen years under the old Czarist regime in Rus¬ 
sia, seven years under the Stalin Communist government, and to have 
been one of twenty-two thousand in a mass emigration from that 
country are some of the experiences of George G. Thielman, associate 
professor of political science at Georgia State College in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

In his emigration from Russia, he left close relatives, his grandpa¬ 
rents and uncles and aunts, doomed to starvation in Stalin's program 
of collectivization of farms. From a group which at that time did not 
show much interest in higher education, Thielman has forged ahead to 
completion of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
He has studied in Russian, Canadian, American, and German schools 
and universities. 

A member of the Protestant religious denomination known as Men- 
nonites, Thielman tells how his ancestors started their wandering by 
leaving Holland for Prussia. Here, at times under the Polish govern¬ 
ment and later under the Germans, they remained for one hundred and 
fifty years. Since one of their most precious beliefs was the doctrine 
of peace and non-violence, they moved on when the Prussian govern¬ 
ment threatened them with forced military service. Catherine the Great 
of Russia offered them a refuge and almost complete cultural freedom. 
They could speak and teach their own language, have their own schools, 
follow their own religious beliefs, and be free from military service. 
They moved to southern Russia, where they formed an enormous colony 
and enjoyed many privileges until 1870. At this time the Russian go¬ 
vernment undertook to Russianize and assimilate them. Large groups 
emigrated to Kansas and to the Red River Valley in Canada. Many, 
however, remained in Russia until the Communist or Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion. As a result of their vigorous protests, the Russian government com¬ 
promised with them on its assimilation policy and permitted them to 
continue their German language schools but demanded that they also 
take training in Russian schools. Thus Thielman was given a thorough 
training in both German and Russian. But many of them, seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, appointed a commission with a well-nigh im¬ 
possible duty. They were to select a country suitable for the new home 
of the great colony of about twenty-two thousand persons and then per¬ 
suade Stalin to permit them to depart. In spite of the difficulties, the 
commission chose Canada as the new home, and, amazingly, persuaded 
Stalin's govenment to permit them to leave. 

* Dr. Philip Furnas, Professor and Head of the Department of English for over 
twenty- five years at Guilford College, North Carolina. 
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On July 13, 1924, after bidding good-bye to f r i e d 
once they knew they would never see again, they began" th loved 
Thielman was one of the second contingent of twenty-five hund"^*^’ 
sons to depart. They reached Quebec on August 8, 1924 ^ PGr " 

the Canadian Pacific Railroad they were transferred across Can^ 7 ° f 
Hepburn in the province of Saskatchewan. Within three days after the° 
reached their new home, many of them were at work on the land. Some 
of them were buying fairly cheap land. 


Soon after the twenty-two thousand reached Canada, Stalin slam¬ 
med shut the door, and no others have ever been permitted to leave 
Russia. 

Thielman's grandfather and his many relatives who for one reason 
or another elected, or were forced, to remain in Russia suffered from 
Stalin's program for collectivizing the farms and with some three mil¬ 
lion (some say five million) others died of starvation or were liquidated 
in some other way. Thielman's younger brother, not permitted to leave 
the country because he was in the army, sent letters to his family for 
about six years after going and then was heard from no more. They 
presume he is dead. 


Thielman's grandfather, John Huebert, had been a comparatively 
well-to-do farmer and miller. The average farm was about six or seven 
acres, whereas he had two hundred acres. He was the first man to in¬ 
troduce American farm implements into his part of Russia and the first 
to import a Fordson tractor. 


In addition to the Russian and German in which he was thoroughly 
trained in his original homeland, Thielman has mastered English and 
writes and lectures in it, speaking almost without foreign accent- e 
received his bachelor of arts degree from Bluffton College in Ohio, the 
master of arts degree from Ohio State University, an t e 
doctor of philosophy at Western Reserve University. He as 0 s0 .? u 1 , 
at the University of Toronto, Friedrich-Wilhelms University in Berlin, and 
the University of Leipzig. 




PREFACE 


Many books on Communism hav e been published recently. How¬ 
ever, the overwhelming majority of these books have been written for 
scholars and specialists. A growing trend to teach about Communism 
in the public schools has created a n^ed for a volume which represents 
the subject in less technical language. The author hopes that this book¬ 
let will meet such a demand. The booklet may have added interest 
because the writer is able to present some material based on his own 
personal observation and knowledge. 

It should be explained to the student as he begins the study of 
Communism that although the ideas of Bolshevism or Leninism had 
their birthplace in Russia, certain basic beliefs of the Communist tenet 
were essentially non-Russian. When these ideas were transplanted, the 
results were unpredictable and not what the farmers of the Communist 
philosophy might have expected. 

Because Russia lacked democratic political traditions of the type 
which developed over many years in western Europe, the United States, 
or Canada, certain political institutions, such as the "Duma" or Russian 
parliament, elections, and the party systems had no firm foundation on 
Russian soil. Just as the British Cabinet system failed in France when it 
was superimposed upon the French people (because the form of govern¬ 
ment does not automatically produce the spirit of government upon 
adoption), neither the Duma nor free elections nor the party system suc¬ 
ceeded in Russia in the end. 

Since democracy and parliamentary government were not natural 
to Russia, it was not difficult for the Russian Marxists to undermine 
them. There were also other targets inviting the attack of the Marxian 
revolutionaries: the tyrannical Czarist regime, the corrupt Orthodox 
Church, and the weak bourgeoisie or middle class. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that, although Marx claimed a suc¬ 
cessful revolution was not possible until a country had made great ad¬ 
vances industrially and had produced a strong proletariat or working 
class, Lenin twisted the theory of the Socialist revolution to suit his pur¬ 
pose and conditions in Russia. He advanced the idea with great success 
that even Russia was ripe for the revolution, despite its backwardness 
in capitalistic development, despite the small industrial working class 
and the large peasantry, because, according to Lenin, Russia was the 
weakest link in the chain of capitalist imperialism. He claimed that 
what was essential for the success of the revolution was not a high 
degree of industrialization and a strong proletariat, but a strong and 
well disciplined combat organization, the Communist Party, which would 
lead the masses to Socialism and Communism. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE BACKGROUND: CZARIST RUSSIA 

In order to understand Communist Russia today it * 
be informed about Russia in the past. Russian Communismecessary to 
duct of two major factors: IS * e P ro ' 

1. The dictatorship of the Czarist regime, which had deprived th 
Russian masses of a decent livelyhood, justice, freedom, and education 6 

2. The influence of Western radical ideas propounded by the Ger 
man Socialist-Communist Karl Marx, and transplanted and applied to 
Russia by Lenin, Stalin, and Krushchev. 

Let us take a closer look at the old Russia under the Czar, which 
will give the background for the rise of Communist dictatorship in the 
largest country in the world. 

Not only will the student see how Communism's rise was facilitated 
by earlier conditions in Russia, but as he learns about the historical set¬ 
ting he will understand more of the way in which her people think and 
act. A knowledge of history is especially vital because it helps him to 
see why events such as the Russian Revolution take place. We shall 
also see what changes occurred because of the Revolution and what 
things have not changed. 

The Nature of Political and Economic Life in Czarist Russia 

When we examine the old Russia before the Revolution, we find 
that Russia was isolated from Western Europe. Russian culture and 
civilization was influenced more by the East than by the West. Because 
she was cut off from the West, Russia did not experience the effect o 
the changes that took place in Western Europe as a result of the Renais¬ 
sance, the Protestant Reformation, and the Industrial Revolution, all ot 
which led in due time to the transition from feudalism to modern capital¬ 
ism. Since the revival of learning, the democratizing effect o t e e 
formation, and the impact of industrialization hardly touched Russia 
for many years, Russia became a background country economica y, 

socially, and politically. Q 

Economically, Russia remained a primitive feudalist* state. So¬ 
cially, she was composed of an illiterate, poor, and ha -starve peas 
antry; a handful of dissatisfied intellectuals, whose fruitless aim was to 
improve the conditions of the peasants; and an upper c ass, w ose re 
actionary influence on the Czarist government kept the status quo un¬ 
changed. Therefore, politically, the Czarist regime did not satisfy any 
of the requirements of a "Modern State". The absolute monarchy, un¬ 
yielding to the wishes of the people, was incapable of adapting itself 
to changing times. The Czar was recognized theoretically as the supreme 
lawgiver and exercized unlimited powers. He wielded his rule by means 
of an ultra-conservative bureaucracy, and every serious popular attempt 
to secure a voice in the government wos met with repressive measures. 

Why had Russia turned away from Western Europe? This Russian 
distrust of foreigners undoubtedly goes back to the invasion of Russia 



by the Tartars from the East. This group had dominated the people 
with savage ruthlessness for four hundred years. 

Even though enlightened despots like Peter the Great, Catherine 
the Great, and Alexander I, tried hard to westernize Russia, feudalism 
was not abolished until the middle of the nineteenth century. And even 
after Alexander II gave the serfs their long awaited liberation in 1861, 
the conditions of the peasants were not improved. In fact, they remained 
economic slaves of the big landowners from whom only the poorest 
land had been taken by the state. Actually, even this poor land was 
not turned over to the peasants until they managed to pay all their re¬ 
demption fees for forty-nine years. Thus the peasants had the worst 
land to till and had to meet endless payments for it. The hardships of 
the peasant class were further increased when the Czarist government 
raised the taxes upon the land out of all proportion to the annual yield. 
The crops from the poor soil were so small that they were absolutely in¬ 
adequate for the support of a typical peasant family of eight. The 
taxes, on the other hand, were so heavy that a bad harvest doomed 
the family to starvation. It is this cruel and tragic lot of the peasants 
that constituted one of the major factors of the downfall of the imperial 
regime of the Czars. 

The People of Russia 

It should be noted that Russia is quite different from Great Britain 
and France as far as population is concerned. While the latter two 
countries are largely made up of one nationality, Russia contains over 
a hundred and eighty different nationalities. The major nationality 
groups are the Great Russians, the Small or Little Russians (known as 
Ukrainians), and the Byelorussians or White Russians. The Czarist re¬ 
gime continually suppressed the cultures, the religions, and the lan¬ 
guages of all minority groups in Russia. The fact that the various na¬ 
tionality groups were victims of discrimination produced a bitterness 
against the Czarist government. The Revolutionary movement had 
little difficulty in recruiting leaders from these nationalities. 

In culture and progress these ethnic groups differed greatly. While 
the Great Russians and the Ukrainians produced literature, art, music, 
and science of the highest order, many lesser groups did not even de¬ 
velop a written language. 

It is interesting to note that the Russian peasant was extremely 
superstitious, due largely to the fact that he was illiterate and ignorant. 
The peasants used to believe in "Russalkas" or spirits, which were sup¬ 
posed to dwell everywhere: in the forest, in the river, in the house. The 
Russian peasants were great dreamers of a better life in Heaven than 
they had on earth. 

The Russians were subject to changing moods; at one moment they 
were gloomy, at another they were gay. Their songs were mostly gloomy 
songs, sung in a minor key, as the Song of the Volga Boatman so well 
illustrates. They liked to dance the "Kazachok", a very lively dance. 
The Russians were also very temperamental people; they could be 
friendly at one time and very angry a few minutes later. They are very 
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talkative people, too. Listen to Krushrhm, 
proof. They like to philosophize on 
very frank and open in their confessic 



dence leads them to brutality. 


They are great imitators. Though none of the American 
sports has the same popularity in Russia as in the United States' 10 ° na 
theless most of them have been taken over by Soviet athletes Ihe*****' 
holds true for women's fashions, to some extent. 

The Russians are very affectionate people. The author read a 
letter written by his Russian sister-in-law and was stirred to tears by the 
touching and tender expressions of her affection for her mother-in-law. 

Religious Life in Czarist Russia 

What about the religious life of the peasants in Russia under the 
Czarist regime?* Although the masses of the Russian empire under the 
Czars were deeply religious, there was no freedom of religion in the 
real sense of the term. Every subject of Czarist regime was "free" only 
to the extent that he could believe in a state religion, for the state and 
the church were closely united for centuries. 

This close union of Czarism and Orthodoxy worked hand in hand 
to suppress freedom of religious and political thought in Russia. Neither 
the state nor the church tolerated political or religious dissent, and every 
movement which advocated liberal thought in religion, politics, and 
education was ruthlessly suppressed. Because there was no freedom 
of expression in Czarist Russia, anybody who did preach something 
different from Orthodoxy or Czarist absolutism was branded as a traitor 
to God and the Czar. Disobedience to the existing Czarist government 
was interpreted as disobedience to God. No one dared to question the 
political and religious order of the day. Neither could one question 
the economic system under the Czar. Anyone who dared to question 
these things in order to improve the earthly status of the common peop e 
was regarded as an enemy of the state and was exiled, execute , or 
imprisoned in Siberia. , f 

• . i l _I raeont. 


mifjusuneu iri oiucmu. , . 

These, then, are the conditions which produced a climate of resent¬ 
ment, discontent, and readiness for the revolt of the Russian P e °P e 
against the political and religious system that prevailed in zaris us 
sia. The Russian peasants and workers, as we have seen, were su jec 
to severe hardships under the Czarist regime. They often su ere rom 
starvation and poverty, and were illiterate. These conditions were en 

utilized by the Revolutionaries. , , L 

When World War I brought collapse of the economy and defeat 
to the Russian armies on the battlefield, where they encountere t e su 
perior armed forces of Imperial Germany, the Czarist regime likewise 
collapsed. For a few months in 1917 Russia was governed by the de¬ 
mocratic regime of Provisional Government under Alexander Kerensky. 
This was replaced by the Constituent Assembly, but it was soon over¬ 
thrown by the Bolshevik Party in October, 1917. 


• Personal recollections of religious life are given in Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER II 


FROM IMPERIALISM TO BOLSHEVISM 

Practically everyone outside the nobility and the royalty longed 
for a drastic change, as has been stated before. Even some of the 
nobles who were desirous of keeping the Czar on the throne petitioned 
him for reform, but he was reluctant to take action. When he finally 
conceded the form but not the spirit and substance of freedom and con¬ 
stitutional government by convening the Duma (Parliament), the despot¬ 
ism of the Czarist regime continued. The Duma was not even allowed 
to discuss the land reform which was so badly needed. It is obvious 
that this hopeless state of affairs paved the way economically and po¬ 
litically for the spread of the Revolutionary ideas of Marx and Lenin. 

While the bad conditions in Russia in 1917, with a hungry and 
desperate people, created a situation conducive to rebellion, it was by 
no means inevitable that Communism would inevitably triumph. In¬ 
deed, according to Marx, the Socialist Revolution was to occur only in 
countries with an advanced industrial society. Capitalism was doomed 
to fall, but it would end in collapse after going through the various 
stages of development; that is, after running its course. Eventually, the 
revolutionary proletariat would win in the class struggle with the de¬ 
generate bourgeoisie and would set up a dictatorship of the proletariat 
for the purpose of destroying the class state. Then the state would 
wither away and the classless Communist commonwealth would be re¬ 
alized. This, of course, is not what happened in Russia. 

It is not the purpose of this study to analyze and summarize all the 
historical causes and events leading up to the Russian Revolution. We 
shall only indicate briefly some of the underlying forces and landmarks 
which played a vital role in the shaping of the tragic events to come. 

Among the causes of the Russian Revolution must be listed the mas¬ 
sacre of thousands of innocent peasants in 1905. They asked the Czar, 
whom ihey regarded as the father of the people, for redress of their 
grievances. Instead of their requests for freedom and happiness being 
granted, they were mowed down by machine guns directed against 
them by Cossacks. 

Although this revolt was suppressed, the revolutionary movement 
continued. General strikes paralyzed the nation's economy. Mutinies 
were staged in the army and navy. Workers, soldiers, and peasants 
organized councils (Soviets) to press for changes and gain concessions 
from the government. 

However, because of the continuing denial of freedom and self- 
government, of the corruption in the government and the tyranny of 
the Czarist regime, of the cruelty and brutality of the police system, and 
of the utter incompetence of the Czars, the people began to dream of 
nothing less than the complete overthrow of autocracy and the con¬ 
version of Russia at one stroke into a republic where freedom would 
rule and institutions similar to those of revolutionary France be estab¬ 
lished. 
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The tensions increased even more sharply as the First World War 
brought disaster, further hardships, and despair to the workers. The 
Czar could no longer depend even upon the army, because it had itself 
become a revolutionary force. 

Although the tyranny of the Czarist regime created the conditions 
in which popular discontent and bitter reaction against the government 
set in, a revolutionary movement cannot succeed without leaders. The 
existing conditions in Russia also provided a good training ground for 
revolutionists and practically every political group advocated a 
revolutionary change. What were the parties and who were the lead¬ 
ers who raised their voices against the despotism of the Czar? Who 
raised the battlecry of the revolution? What was established after the 
Revolution? Why was there a Second Revolution after the people of 
Russia had created for the first time in Russian history a democratically 
constituted government? 

A brief survey of the revolutionary movement will show the rapid¬ 
ity with which events took place during a short period of time from 
March to November of 1917 and the reasons for the drastic change 
from democracy to Communism. 

The first revolutionary forces appeared at the dawn of the nine¬ 
teenth century as young intellectual noblemen, who had travelled and 
studied abroad, brought with them liberal ideas from France when they 
returned to Russia. At the start they merely spread propaganda criti¬ 
cizing existing conditions, but later they joined in conspiracy against 
the Czar and his officials, and terrorism became part of their program. 
But although they organized assassinations and terrified the Czar, they 



were unable to get concesssions. 

The other revolutionary movements, more practical in nature, were 
led by middle class elements seeking liberal constitutional government, 
by Russian Socialist peasants hoping to achieve their aims by terroristic 
attacks on government officials and the landowning class, and by the 
Marxian Socialists, who split on the question of methods into Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks.* 

The revolution of March 17 was the work of all these political 
groups. They all played their part in the threats, demands, and pro¬ 
tests leading to the abdication of the Czar. 

When the March revolution succeeded, moderate political parties 
came into power which did not satisfy the extremist wing of t e Bo 
shevik faction. The provisional government set up following the collapse 
of the Czarist regime, and headed by Alexander Kerensky, represente 
a coalition of middle class elements. They recognized the injustices of 
the Czarist regime but wanted and advocated evolutionary means to 
remove them. They favored socialism but at the same time they stood 
for a political system which should be responsive to the will of the 
people. Their mission, as they saw it, was to improve society through 


* The Bolsheviks advocated the institution of socialism tl^o^ over¬ 

throw of government; the Mensheviks believed in its institution throu 0 h par¬ 
liamentary means. 


f 
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education and to raise the standards of living by promoting the accept¬ 
ance of programs which were just and wise. 

The Bolsheviks charged that what the people of Russia needed and 
wanted was action and not debates on theoretical programs to solve 
their problems in the Assembly. The Kerensky government failed to 
realize what the state of mind of the soldiers and peasants and work¬ 
ers really was and respond 1o it. The very determination of the Kerensky 
group, still loyal to the Allies, to continue their war effort against Ger¬ 
many, ignored the wishes of the Russian people. They were tired of 
war and considered themselves being led to slaughter for a cause in 
which they took little interest. 

It was this situation which was utilized by the Bolsheviks to stage 
a revolt against the Kerensky provisional government. Through clever 
and intensive propaganda among the masses, the Bolsheviks pictured 
the provisional government to the people as their enemy, which must 
be removed before peace could be realized in Russia and the world. Be¬ 
ginning with well-chosen slogans — "Peace to the Soldiers", "Bread to 
the Hungry Masses", "Land to the Peasant and All Power to the Soviets, 
Peasants', and Workers' Councils (Soviets)", and fine sounding speeches, 
the Bolsheviks won the support of the soldiers, workers, and peasants. 
The announcements from the platforms sounded like the fulfillment of 
lifelong dreams. The Bolsheviks also used the various economic and 
political crises confronting the provisional government to their advan¬ 
tage. Because of the disorganization of the army and the discontent 
of the masses at not obtaining land and factories from the provisional 
government, the Bolsheviks were soon in a position to put into practice 
their theories of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Second Revolution in November, 1917, brought with it a furious 
desire for freedom, a word which was on everybody's lips. The cost 
was no consideration. Freedom was interpreted in terms of destruction 
of everything that existed in society. 

Although discipline was derided by the leaders of Bolshevism du¬ 
ring their climb to power as being merely subjection to the tyrannical 
provisional government, it was soon revived because the dictatorship 
could not be maintained in the face of the struggle which loomed ahead 
without strict military discipline. When a counter-revolution was at¬ 
tempted by the liberal elements in Russia, it was ruthlessly crushed by 
the Bolsheviks. In order to use the army as an instrument of control, 
the Bolsheviks brought the army under such rigorous discipline that the 
previous discipline of the Czarist regime was nothing as compared to 
that now introduced. The Soviet dictatorship had really begun. 

But the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution was not a pleasant 
one. World War I and the Communist Revolution left the people of 
Russia, especially the middle-class farmers, in a state of poverty and 
ruin. Vandalism, robbery, and outright murder were the order of the 
day. A period of complete anarchy came over the peaceful villages 
along the Dniepr and Molotschnaya Rivers. Lawless rebels and former 
prison inmates, released by a general amnesty, looted the whole country¬ 
side, seizing what they wanted at point of gun. 
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The Red Commissars and Red soldiers only added more havoc and 
destruction for the war-weary population of the rural areas. If a Red 
soldier was in need of a horse, he simply stepped into the barn and 
helped himself, without a word of thanks to the rightful owner. If a 
Red Commissar was short of anything, there was no business deal. He 
merely barked his orders to the unfortunate owner and deprived the 
latter of his household goods or food without further ado. Even toys 
were taken without warrant or warning. 

When the revolution had run its course, the villagers had nothing 
remaining but a few leftovers with which they struggled to keep alive. 
Then, as if all the hardships and privations suffered under war and 
Communism were not terrible enough, the farmers were hit by the 
severest drought in their history. What little seed the farmers had man¬ 
aged to save from being robbed or confiscated was planted in the spring 
of 1920, but the needed rain never came and the crops failed com¬ 
pletely. During the winter that followed, millions died a slow but cer¬ 
tain death. Many of these starving people had, ironically, been reason¬ 
ably well to do until this time. For many, the only way left to try to 
sustain life was to beg. Beggars were at the doors daily, with the des¬ 
perate cry from their haggard lips, "Just one mouthful of food, please!" 

Luckily, by the time the second winter came, the American and 
Canadian people had awakened to the sad plight of the starving people 
of Russia. Thanks to the generosity of the United States government, 
Hoover's American Relief Administration opened food kitchens in va¬ 
rious parts of Russia and provided the needy, the destitute, the sick, and 
the aged with what seemed like manna from Heaven. By this generous 
act, many millions were literally saved from death by starvation during 
the second winter. Persons who were entitled to food were given two 
meals a day. This food had to be eaten right in the food kitchen, lest 
anyone else get it by begging for food. 

This story of hunger and privation came to an end when the New 
Economic Policy" introduced by Lenin began to show positive results. 

★ ★ ★ 


CHAPTER III 

WHAT COMMUNISM MEANS AND DOES 

Having indicated the causes and the initial events of the Bolshevik 
(Communist) Revolution, our major task now is to present and evaluate 
the fundamental ideas of Communism. This involves an examination 
of the Communist ideology, for this determines the actions, policies, 
and practices of the Russian Communists. They actually believe in 
Marxian and Leninist principles and deliberately practice them They 
have adopted the words of Marx and use the so-called Marxian dialect¬ 
ical method of reasoning to justify their actions. 

While the basic Communist ideas were first propounded by Karl 
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Marx, Lenin interpreted them and applied them to ihe particular con¬ 
ditions that prevailed in Russia. We should keep this in mind, even 
though it may be difficult always to draw a sharp line between the 
original theories and their adaptation. 

Economic Determinism 

Why is it important for all American students, parents, and teach¬ 
ers, and all citizens to understand the meaning of the Marxian idea of 
economic determinism, also termed historical materialism or the econ¬ 
omic interpretation of history? If we understand the Communist view 
of history and how it threatens our own ideals, we can see more clearly 
the vital importance of saving the moral and spiritual values of demo¬ 
cracy and freedom of worship. 

Democracy emphasizes the dignity and worth of every individual, 
regardless of creed, class, or race. Idealism teaches that man has a free 
will but also accepts God as the creator of the universe. Historical ma¬ 
terialism, on the other hand, teaches that man is not a free human be¬ 
ing, but is the product of economic conditions. In contrast to the religious 
idealists who believe that God created the material world and comes 
first, before nature, the materialist camp asserts that nature came before 
man-made God and they therefore reject the concept of God's creation of 
the material universe. 

The materialistic interpretation of history states that all human 
progress, including all major social, political, economic, cultural, and 
religious ideas and institutions were primarily shaped by material 
forces. In other words, matter is the only reality there is. There is no¬ 
thing beyond matter. There is no human soul and no spiritual Being, 
God. 

We face here a basic difference in ideology. The religious or 
theistic oriented Western community of nations and states cannot share 
these ideas of the Communist world. We in the Western community 
believe that the world was created by God and needs the universal 
divine spirit for guidance to achieve the perfect society of mankind. 
The Communists, on the other hand, claim that, since the world devel¬ 
oped according to the material laws of history, it needs no guidance 
from a universal, supernatural spirit. They contend that, since nature 
was not created, there is no spiritual world distinct from nature. Man 
is his own guide of conduct in society. The follower of Marx uses mat¬ 
ter, or materialism, to explain history, in contrast to the idealist, who 
uses ideas or man's creative mind to explain the events of history. Ac¬ 
cording to the idealist philosophy, whatever man thinks or does has 
been independently created in his mind. 

This fundamental difference in outlook sets the free world and the 
Communist world squarely in opposition, because the essence of Com¬ 
munist thought is the rejection of religion as a whole. Religion, to 
Marx and Lenin, was the opiate of the people. The churches were re¬ 
garded as a tool of the capitalist class and state to drug the working 
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classes into accepting their earthly lot and into submitting to the existing 
powers that preach contentment with the conditions of poverty. 

Religion, according to Marx, preached patience in life and offered 
justification for the exploitation of the poor by the rich. Religion was 
an avenue through which people could escape from the horrors and 
hardships of life's realities on earth and forget their frustrations in a 
pious faith in a better life in the hereafter. Hence to the Communists 
religion was harmful, for it quieted unrest under existing injustices. 
The churches kept up this delusion among the poor and exploited people, 
encouraging them to hope that their hardships would be set right by 
divine intervention and intimating that the victims of injustice would 
attain happiness by supernatural aid. 

To the Communists, reliance upon God to change the lot of the 
poor man was useless. They believed that it was their duty to deliver 
oppressed people from such delusions, to disillusion the masses of the 
hope that hardships would be alleviated by some divine intervention, 
and to convince them that only by sheer human effort and energy could 
one change life upon earth. Thus Communists the world over have re¬ 
nounced religion for themselves and others. The denial of religion is 
a natural outgrowth of the Communist approach. They want to destroy 
religion because they feel that it is one of the factors which supports 
the capitalist way of life. 

Thus, since the Communists are pledged to atheism, there is no real 
freedom of religion in Communist Russia. Although freedom of con¬ 
science is not denied in the Soviet Union, the teaching of religion to 
children is proscribed, or forbidden by law. Teachers who are religious 
are disqualified. Teachers who scoff at religion are decorated. All 
this is necessary because elimination of religion is a step toward chan¬ 
ging the social order and eliminating the capitalistic system. 

Communism sets about to destroy religion by (1) limiting the activ¬ 
ities of religious bodies, (2) depriving them of opportunities for gaining 
moral hold of the masses, (3) eduating youth away from religior 
(4) prohibiting the circulation of religious literature, and (5) officic 
teaching atheism in the schools and colleges. 

They are convinced that when ihe youth of the country has 
religious fcith in God the churches will cease to exist. Toleration i! 
lowed only to the extent that it does not conflict with Communist 
ivities. 

In conclusion, let us remember again that when the Communists 
adopted the slogan of Marx, "Religion is an opiate of the people", they 
adopted exactly what they thought. This means that Communism is a 
real threat to American religious freedom. Wherever possible, the Com¬ 
munist regime systematically persecutes the Jewish and Christian 
churches. The school children in Russia and elsewhere in Communist 
countries are brought up as atheists and encouraged to have contempt 
for all religious creeds and symbols. 

It may well be asked how the American people can withstand the 
growth of such a mocking atheism. Of the millions of people in the 
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United States of America who attend church, many are passive mem¬ 
bers only, and their worship is too often of materialism, comfort, con¬ 
venience, and an easy-going life. A rededication to the principles and 
faith of God and a determination to defend our freedom of worship 
even to the point of martyrdom is necessary. 

In evaluating the Communist doctrine of historical materialism or 
economic determinism, it cannot be denied that social existence and 
man's behavior and his philosophy and institutions are clearly influenced 
by economic factors. However, it is dogmatic for Marx and Lenin to 
explain man's complex behavior by a single factor. It has been proven 
that economic systems and social conditions can be changed by ideas 
as well. The Communists have refuted themselves by revolutionizing 
economic conditions in Russia and Asia and Eastern Europe. Their own 
policies and practices have contradicted their dogma. Long before 
economic conditions developed to full maturity in Russia, the Communists 
proceeded to create drastic changes by other than economic forces. They 
employed ideological, legal, political, military, and non-legal means. 
They used terror to collectivize the farmer. Thus, by overstressing the 
theory of economic determinism, the Communists have set up a system 
which can readily be attacked and criticized. As we have shown, 
historical materialism does not fit the Judaeo-Christian ethic of the West¬ 
ern world and finds no supporters among people who accept the ideals 
of American democracy. 

Dialectical Materialism 

Just what is the meaning of the doctrine of dialectical materialism, 
and how is it opposed to our Western or American way of life and 
thought? 

In order to grasp the meaning of this compound term, it is neces¬ 
sary, first of all, to explain the concept of the dialectic. According to 
the dictionary, the original meaning of dialectic was a way of finding 
out the truth or examining such a truth by discussion. This discussion 
method of testing the truth involved three major statements. These 
were called thesis, antithesis, and synthesis by the German philosopher 
Hegel. Let us see how this approach works. In a classroom, an instruct¬ 
or may present his students with a statement of fact; this is the original 
thesis. Then he askes the students to formulate a second statement of 
fact which refutes the original one. Both statements may obviously 
contain an element of truth. In the third stage of this approach, the facts 
in both statements are combined and a third statement results which 
reconciles the two opposing propositions. This final synthesis is said to 
present a truth which is superior to that contained in the two original 
statements. 

We can illustrate the dialectic, or so-called theory of opposites, by 
an example which we have observed in our lifetime. What is the best 
way of guiding children in their everyday behavior? The thesis might 
be that the best way for parents and teachers to make children mind 
is to use authoritarian discipline. If parents and teachers are strict and 
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firm with their children, the latter are in awe of the auth * 
parents and pedaguoges and behave properly. However^X °*-^ e 
began to be raised to this thesis, on the ground that such authorH^^"* 
discipline depends on fear and tends to suppress the child's^ T' 0 *] 
development. Instead of producing properly behaved children 1 Th 
firm and rigid disciplinary approach produced frustrated and rebellious 
children because what was expected of them was beyond their capabi¬ 
lities. So, in course of time, an antithesis was propounded that it was 
wrong to compel children to conform to the tyranny of their parents. 
The new school of discipline began to emphasize the permissive behav¬ 
ior of children. By "sparing the rod" to avoid repressing their children 
and harming their "souls", the parents freed their children to do practi¬ 
cally anything they wanted to do. But it became clear that the anti¬ 
thesis went too far and also produced disastrous results in juvenile 
delinquency and anarchy in the home. 

A reconciliation or synthesis was finally achieved by adopting a 
method of disciplining children based on experience, information, and 
natural development of the child. True, demands were made on child¬ 
ren, but these demands were reasonable. The parents insisted that 
children obey, but they saw to it that their expectations of their children 
were in line with the capabilities of their particular children. 

Thus the Hegelian dialectic defines a process of thinking in which 
one idea is developed until it goes too far and becomes far-fetched and 
is no longer true. Then this thesis gives birth to the antithesis or op¬ 
posing idea. Out of the opposition of these ideas arises a third idea, 
or the synthesis, which incorporates the truth of both ideas, but which 
is better than either separately. This process goes on indefinitely, with 
a new thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

If one can identify the first two statements, it is asserted, one can 
predict the third. It is this type of reasoning which Marx applied not 
to opposing ideas but to opposing economic and social forces in society. 
In other words, he substituted economic factors or social classes for ideas 
in order to predict the outcome of events in human history. e orm 
ulated a theory that history was moving toward a goal according to 
certain laws of history. He combined his materialistic -nterpreltat,on 
of history with Hegel's dialectic, or theory of progress, and deve,0 P®° 
the theory that history is moving from one phase to another, from o 
stage to another, as successive syntheses are achieved: r ° m s y 
to feudalism, from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to so- 
cialism, and from socialism to communism. . , w 7 

Is there anything wrong with the dialectic of Hegel and Marx? 
According to Hegel, all things develop in terms of the thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis. In other words, all changes occur as prescribed by the 
philosopher Hegel. But in a specific situation, there ,s seldom only one 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. There could be as many solutions as 
there are people commenting on ,he problem Two philosophers may 
nt ronclusions and make different predictions as to 
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the course history will take. When one's deliberations are not 
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structure of alleged truths and predictions belongs to the realm of fiction 
and make-believe. 

The same is true of the dialectic as evolved by Marx. With its 
premise of predetermination of history, it rules out investigation and 
experimentation and verification of facts. As we have tried to show, 
the Communist faith that Communism will triumph eventually is based 
on a series of intellectual philosophical conclusions not based on con¬ 
tinuing experiment and verification. The Communist doctrine preaches 
that the history of mankind is predetermined by the laws of history and 
there is no human power which can change the outcome. All human 
history and human destiny is preordinated, and the particular dialectic 
which they have propounded asserts that Communism is the final syn¬ 
thesis. 

But to accept such an assertion is to reject freedom to investigate 
and freedom to differ. The sound scientist begins his investigation with 
an open mind and no predetermined conclusions. Americans, more¬ 
over, have their own philosophy of life, based on freedom of inquiry 
and on the worth and dignity of the individual. We believe that pro¬ 
gress and change for the better are possible in a free capitalistic society, 
and that the values we prize cannot exist in a Communist system. 

The Theory of the Class Struggle 

The theory of opposites or the dialectic and the economic interpre¬ 
tation of history are closely tied together in Communist philosophy. 
Economic history is interpreted in terms of conflict between two opposing 
social forces, i.e., classes, in society. According to Marx, the history of 
mankind is a story of constant class struggle. Marx distinguished five 
phases through which human society progressed, with every economic 
stage involving a clash between two opposing classes. 

The first stage was described as the slave society. Its economic 
system was based on the exploitation of the have-not-slaves by the 
have-masters. The masters owned the means of production as well as 
the slaves and were therefore in a position to exploit the slaves. This 
period of the slave society was characterized bv Marx in terms of the 
position of the masters and the slaves in the activities of producing goods 
and the unjust distribution of the fruits of production. 

The slave society did not end with the victory of the slaves over 
their masters, although at times their reaction to their exploitation was 
violent, but with the appearance of a new class struggle, this time be¬ 
tween the lords and the serfs during the feudal period. Changing 
economic conditions brought these two new opposing classes on the 
scene. But neither did the serfs gain power over the lords. 

But with the coming of the capitalist society, the struggle between 
the capitalist and the proletarian classes bcame so much more intense 
than the previous conflicts that the doom of the capitalist class was pre¬ 
dicted. This theory has the socialist society taking over by force and 
violence and the masses for the first time coming into power. With the 
victory of the proletariat class, the age-old misery of mankind will come 
to an end, it is alleged. In other words, the revolutionary force will be 
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in a position to do away with the old order of class warfare and bring 
in an era of great abundance, with no classes. 

However, the doctrines of the class struggle and conomic determin¬ 
ism have both been disproven by experience. Anthropologists have 
found no support for a "law" of class struggle. Most societies the world 
over have not been organized into classes, and those classes that may 
be defined prior to the Industrial Revolution were adjusted to the status 
quo. It is the nature of man to prefer the status quo rather than to 
rebel against it. This is a verifiable scientific statement based on find¬ 
ings with which all anthropologists agree. 

History and experience likewise furnish evidence for the refutation 
of economic determinism. Not all events in history can be explained 
in terms of a class struggle caused by economic factors. The following 
examples may be noted: 

Certainly the spirit of nationalism and self-determination of the na¬ 
tions of the Baltic and Balkan areas cannot be attributed to the struggle 
of economic classes. Many small states which have emerged in the 
twentieth century have preferred independent national status to an 
advantageous economic order in separating themselves from Russia, 
Austria, or Hungary, after World War I. 

The struggle between kings and popes for domination of the world 
cannot be explained in terms of class antagonism. 

Such historical developments as the Protestant Reformation and the 
First French Empire were due largely to the emergence of powerful per¬ 
sonalities, like Luther and Napoleon, rather than economic struggle 
between classes. 

Tensions in Europe have been much greater between various na¬ 
tionality groups or racial groups than between social classes. 

Finally, we cannot necessarily identify workers and employers as 
classes in conflict, merely because one group works with their hands 
or with machines and the other administers. In the American system 
of democracy, the emphasis is upon every man striving for the com¬ 
mon good. Our aim should be to realize this goal rather than to adopt 
a doctrine which divides men into classes and sets them against each 
other. 

The Theory of Surplus Value 

What characterizes the Communist ideology primarily is its un¬ 
compromising hostility to the economic system which has produced the 
highest standard of living for millions of people. This economic system, 
capitalism, based on the principle of individual initiative and the free 
market, has rendered a service to the American people regardless of 
class. | 

Why, then, are the Communists opposed to capitalism? We intend 
to show that their attitude is based upon certain outmoded or inaccurate 
conclusions concerning the nature of capialism. 

In its original form, pure capitalism did have several weaknesses. 
However, these were distorted and exaggerated by Marx when he wrote 
the Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital. The Communists' opposition 
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to the capitalist system is based on the theory of surplus value, which 
they use as their major argument for the eventual collapse of capital¬ 
ism. 

Marx derived the "surplus value" idea from the rejected classical 
labor theory of value of Adam Smith and Ricardo, according to which 
labor alone created any value in the process of production. When the 
capitalists paid the working men only subsistence wages for work ren¬ 
dered in the process of producing goods and sold those goods for much 
more, the workers were deprived of the fruits of their own labor. 

The fallacious argument presented by Marx was that the value 
of goods depended solely on the amount of labor needed to produce 
them. If labor was the only source of value, labor was entitled to the 
full price paid for the goods in the market. This is what would alleged¬ 
ly be assured in a socialist state, in which the government operates, 
owns, and controls all production of goods. 

In the capitalist society, the capitalists sold goods at a price which 
was higher than the amount of wages they paid to their workers. It 
was this difference between the two amounts that made up the "surplus 
value" taken by the capitalist which righfully belonged to the laborer. 
The profit pocketed by the capitalist was actually exploitation of the 
working class. 

To explain the actual operation of the principle of surplus value, 
the following example may be helpful. Let us assume that a worker 
is hired at a daily wage of ten dollars, which is enough to keep him fit 
for work, and he produced goods that can be sold at a price of twelve 
dollars. This difference of two dollars is the "surplus" which is taken by 
the capitalist in the form of profit. 

Thus the wealth of the capitalists, according to the Communists, 
is accumulated at the expense of the laborers. The only way to insure 
the workers their full share of value which they have created is to de¬ 
stroy capitalist control of the means of production, and establish social¬ 
ism. 

What is wrong with this theory of surplus value? It should be ob¬ 
vious that Marx's economic analysis of what goods are worth and what 
makes up their value is basically false. It is the assumption that value 
is created by labor alone that is wrong. Value arises from many other 
factors of production. Marx failed to admit that the services of the 
capitalist who furnishes his savings also create value and are entitled 
to interest. He also failed to recognize that the services of manage¬ 
ment and organization of the enterprise likewise have added value to 
the product and are therefore entitled to profit. 

Moreover, the surplus value does not necessarily go altogether 
into the pocket of the capitalist. Taxes are collected by the government 
and thus the national income is redistributed to society as a whole. 

Furthermore, the capitalist assumes the risk of failure for the enter¬ 
prise. When he invests his money, it is quite possible he may lose his 
venture rather than make a profit. And in today's market, expenses 
in sales and promotion must be included in the cost of the product to 
the consumer. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FROM CAPITALISM TO COMMUNISM 

Marx's Prediction about the Fate of Capitalism 

What was Marx's prediction concerning the fate of capitalism and 
on what grounds did he make his forecast? 

Marx was convinced that capitalism had within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. He argued that the laws which he had formulated 
governed the growth and collapse of the capitalist system. 

First, he stated the "law of accumulation". According to this law, 
capitalism is an economic system which forces its adherents to accu¬ 
mulate capital rapidly and to invest it in new businesses. As profits are 
reinvested, the law of accumulation produces bigger but fewer capital¬ 
ists, and the small capitalist competitors are forced out of business and 
join the proletariat. In other words, the force of this law drives smaller 
capitalists to ruin and they swell the ranks of the propertyless proleta¬ 
riat. Furthermore, the more capital is invested, according to Marx, the 
less is the rate of profit, because overproduction reduces the price of 
goods in the market. Overproduction in turn produces unemployment, 
which intensifies competition for work and forces down the wages of 
workers, thus creating hardships for the proletariat. 

This law of accumulation of capital leads directly to the next law 
of "concentration of capital", for the wealth appropriated by the big 
capitalists becomes concentrated in the hands of a few monopolistic 
capitalists. 

Similarly, the law of concentration of capital leads to the law of 
"centralization of power"; those in whose hands wealth is concentrated 
also control a large army of labor, which includes the original labor 
force, the unemployed workers, and the former small capitalists forced 
out of business. 

The fourth law Marx called the law of "increasing misery". Here 
Marx argued that the greater the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few, the greater becomes the industrial reserve army of workers. 
The greater the reserve army seeking work, the greater becomes the 
poverty and misery of the proletariat. In other words, there is on the 
one hand wealth concentrated in the hands of a few big exploiting 
capitalists and on the other there are misery, agony of toil, slavery, 
ignorance, brutality, and mental degradation — the bitter lot of the 
propertyless proletarian classes. 

How are these laws supposed to bring about the collapse of ca¬ 
pitalism? The law of accumulation of wealth on the one hand and 
that of increasing misery on the other, with resulting overproduction 
and unemployment, produce depression, economic chaos and unrest, 
and result in an intensified class struggle between the capitalists and 
proletariat. When the conflict is intense enough, the capitalist regime 
will be overthrown and the socialist system of production and distri¬ 
bution of goods will be established. When the capitalist society reaches 
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this impasse, it becomes unstable. The workers have been allowed to 
sink into such a state of misery and despair that the capitalists have to 
feed them instead of being fed by them. 

Thus capitalist society stands condemned in the eyes of Marx. The 
capitalist class was the target against which all attacks were directed. 
It was condemned and hated by Marx on moral grounds, while he pre¬ 
dicted the collapse of capitalism on historical grounds. According to 
his laws of social change, capitalism would inevitably pass out of exist¬ 
ence to be replaced by socialism and then communism. 

What is wrong with the Marxian prediction? Experience gives us 
the answer. Capitalism has not collapsed in the United States and other 
countries. The proletariat has not experienced increasing misery but 
is enjoying the good life with the capitalists and the middle class. The 
middle class of smaller capitalists has not disappeared. As a matter of 
fact, wages of the working man have improved tremendously and there¬ 
by provided a greater degree of wellbeing for the working classes as 
a whole. The middle class has become better established and enjoys 
improved standards of living, leisure, and education. Capitalism has 
produced a system of distribution which can benefit all classes in so¬ 
ciety. Furthermore, economic depressions have been overcome to a 
large extent by government intervention. Finally, the antagonism be¬ 
tween classes has not been sharpened and workers, as a result, are less 
inclined to be revolutionary. 

Lenin's View of the Capitalist Society 

When it became evident that capitalism had not yet collapsed in 
the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century — when the facts 
of history did not coincide with Marx's prophecy and his "model so¬ 
ciety with its polarization of classes did not materialize and the socialist 
revolution failed to develop — some Marxian thinkers began to question 
and to rethink the Marxian analysis of capitalism. For example, E. 
Bernstein said that present capitalist society had not produced increas¬ 
ing misery nor had classes been doomed to an irreconcilable struggle. 
In fact, as he pointed out, improvements had resulted wherever classes 
cooperated in the achievement of common goals. 

Lenin was firmly convinced that the class struggle was inevitable, 
and he therefore set out to answer the following questions: Why had 
capitalism not collapsed? Why had the lot of workers improved? Why 
had the majority of the proletariat failed to stage revolutions every¬ 
where under capitalism? 

Although Lenin did not give up the major principles of Marx, name 
ly, the total rejection of the capitalist society and the class state, and 
the dogmatic assertion that an inevitable struggle between classes would 
result in a socialist revolution and a proletariat dictatorship, he was 
compelled to adjust the Marxian myth of the downfall of capitalism to 
the new conditions which had developed. 

He came up with two new concepts: the idea of a higher stage 
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of capitalism and imperialism. This new interpretation of Marxian 
theoretical ideas is referred to as "Leninism". 

Lenin argued that the "higher phase" of present-day capitalism 
represented the final and dying stage of capitalist development. It was 
postulated that in an effort to prevent the capitalist economy from col¬ 
lapsing, the leaders began to operate in the international sphere as 
well as in the domestic field. A much more complex conflict involving 
have- and have-not countries was created which postponed the down¬ 
fall of capitalism. 

The capitalists controlling the new wealth were no longer industri¬ 
alists but bankers and financiers, who had gained monopolistic control 
of all financial and industrial interests. Having plenty of capital, the 
bankers began to pour their capital abroad. They were in a position 
to secure new markets for their capital, to control them, and to exploit 
the resources and labor of colonial territories. The result was a fierce 
competition among international monopoly capitalists for colonial mar¬ 
kets. Instead of a group of industrialists exploiting those who worked 
for them at home, the rich countries were exploiting the colonial people. 
The class struggle had assumed international proportions and the con¬ 
flict now was between the wealthy states and the oppressed workers 
in the colonial possessions. 

Lenin then concluded that a revolution might occur first in a back¬ 
ward country instead of in an advanced industrial state. Lenin used 
this line of reasoning to explain how a revolution had occurred in back¬ 
ward Russia, which was certainly not highly industrialized at the time. 
He regarded every state to be a part of the chain of imperialism; Russia 
was merely the weakest link and it burst in November 1917. 

Lenin's new approach gave him an answer as to why capitalism 
had not yet collapsed; namely, the capitalist countries had found new 
wealth from which they benefited at the expense of colonial populations. 

It was also possible to explain why the working classes in the 
richer countries were not rushing toward revolution. These workers 
had become thoroughly corrupted because they enjoyed sharing this 
new wealth. The economies of these countries had been maintained by 
exploiting the resources and cheap labor of colonial nations. All this 
had decidedly reduced the revolutionary mindedness of the working 
classes at home. 

How did Lenin continue to predict the inevitable downfall of capital¬ 
ism despite the fact that the economic crisis and proletarian revolution 
which had been prophesied by Marx had not occurred in advanced 
countries? He pointed out that imperialism tended to build international 
rivalry and quarrels between the imperialist states which finally re¬ 
sulted in imperialist wars. While capitalism was prolonging its life by 
entering the imperialist stage, its ultimate defeat was no less certain, 
as an eventual result of exploitation of the colonies and imperialist wars. 
This international imperialist warfare, which is extremely destructive, 
is the seed of destruction for those waging the wars and breeds the 
international proletarian revolution which paves the way to the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat. 
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By now, however, events begin to indicate that the synthesis put 
forward by Lenin is not necessarily correct. The division we face in the 
world today cannot be described as basically one along lines of capital¬ 
ist domination, exploitation, and control. Instead of continuing rivalry 
between imperialist capitalist nations, we see many signs of unity among 
these nations as they seek to counteract the threat of aggressive im¬ 
perialist Communism. Examples are NATO, SEATO, and the European 
Common Market. Especially significant is the emergence of so many 
new former colonial countries as full-fledged nations. Instead of con¬ 
tinuing colonial exploitation by imperialist states, we see steady pro¬ 
gress toward colonial emancipation and independence, with higher 
standards of living coming in these countries as economic aid is rendered 
by more fortunate neighbors. 

The Methods of Revolution 

One of the cardinal principles of the Communist ideology is the 
doctrine of revolution by force and violence, not only in Russia but else¬ 
where in the world. This makes the Communist Party a most ruthless 
advocate of destruction of the existing social order. The old order must 
be removed by force and violence, because an established regime will 
not permit the new social order to come in by legal means. 

We have here the doctrine that the end justifies any means, and 
the Communists will use any means — legal or illegal — to secure power. 
Whatever methods will help to replace the existing political system with 
the revolutionary order are justified, whether they be force, violence, 
general strikes, boycotts, sabotage, trickery, infiltration, or subversion. 
All these are Communist-approved instruments for gaining control of 
non-Communist societies. 

But the Communists also go back to historic theory to justify the 
use of force and violence. Marx said that the class state was developed 
by the ruling class as a technique of protecting the capitalist economy 
and keeping order and preserving the favored position of those in 
power. Since this machinery of government or state is then nothing 
but an instrument of oppression of one class by another, the state must 
be the chief target of Communist attack and must be thoroughly 
smashed. Marx concluded that in order to liberate the oppressed pro¬ 
letarian class it was necessary to destroy the machinery of state power 
by a violent revolution. The Communists are constantly peparing for 
a revolution which thy believe is inevitable. Although both Marx and 
Lenin believed in the inevitability of the revolution, it nevertheless had 
to be forced to occur in Russia by force and violence. It did not occur 
automatically. 
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CHAPTER V 


HOW COMMUNISM GAINS CONTROL 

In the preceding chapter we have discussed the basic methods of 
the Communist revolution. These it is possible to see in use and from 
them to learn valuable lessons to use in combatting Communism. 

Despite the belief held by Lenin that Communism would eventually 
triumph in the world, he realized that the Communists would be a mi¬ 
nority group for a long time. Hence he emphasized the need for allies. 
A temporary alliance with the small bourgeoisie, the intellectuals, and 
peasants was quite in order, but they had to be watched as "class 
enemies". These allies could not be trusted but they were to be used 
as long as conditions required, and then discarded. The tactic of sub¬ 
version and infiltration of every non-Communist organization was ab¬ 
solutely essential in order to isolate and destroy one class enemy after 
another. 

One of the first tactics used by the Russian Communists against the 
Baltic border states of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia may be described 
as "Old Line Imperialism". Here they simply took over one country after 
another by force of arms or conquest, and incorporated them within 
their own domain. 

A second method used to secure control and establish puppet re¬ 
gimes subservient to Soviet Russia was internal subversion. This was 
successfully carried out in a dozen countries in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
and more recently in Cuba in our own hemisphere. 

How do the Communists manage to infiltrate the government of a 
particular country so as to gain control over it and other existing organ¬ 
izations in society? First, the Communists secure a foothold in key 
governmental positions where they can influence top level decisions. 
In this way they do the greatest damage to legitimate democratic go¬ 
vernment by undermining it. Once they have persons in the govern¬ 
ment, the Communists are ready to set the stage for complete seizure 
of power. This they did in Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Bulgara, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Hungary, Poland, Albania, East Germany, North Korea, Outer 
Mongolia, Vietnam, Laos, and Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia presents the classic example of the use of subver¬ 
sion or infiltration. Czechoslovakia under the presidency of Dr. Edward 
Benes was a truly democratic republic. The fact that President Benes 
was running a democratic government compelled him to allow every 
existing political party a chance to enter the Cabinet, including the Com¬ 
munists. Thus the Ministry of the Interior, with control over the police 
system, was headed by a Communist. The Communist used this sit¬ 
uation to terrorize the community in their drive to seize complete control 
of the country. In the same manner, the Communists secured control 
of local government and other civic, economic, and cultural organiza¬ 
tions. 

Present-day Communists do not confine their methods of gaining 
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control in the world to revolutionary subversion and military tactics. 
They are winning people to their cause by many other means. Part¬ 
icularly effective in the underdeveloped countries have been their ap¬ 
peals. In these countries tremendous needs exist in the economic, cul¬ 
tural, and technological fields. To these poor, underprivileged, on- 
educated people of every race and color in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America, the Communists bring their message of peace, hope, 
and relief. This is really a clever propaganda technique. Any person 
who feels depressed, hungry, and lonesome and hears this message is 
an easy target for these clever propagandists. They promise happiness 
in life to those who will fight for Communism. This is the "gospel" that 
is understood by poor people everywhere. To young and old who 
lack security and certainty in life, the answers seem to be offered by 
Communism. 


The Communists work very hard to capture those people who are 
ignorant of Communism, who are frustrated, who look for leadership 
out of iheir problems, who look for adventure, who are disillusioned, 
who have been victims of prejudice and who are desperate and poor. 
The Communists of today bring a message designed to attract those 
people who are dissatisfied with the conditions under which they live. 
They come with smiles, friendship, and assistance. They carefully study 
and evaluate the cultural conditions of the country and then apply a 
technique of propaganda to suit those conditions. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of this approach, let us consider Asia. 
The Communists took account of how the Asian peoples have always 
depended on security and authority. They were happy because they 
belonged to the family, the religious group, the village, where they were 
always welcome. They did not possess material goods nor did they 
have much of a chance for advancement, but they enjoyed security. 
They possessed a sense of belonging to the crowd. They were the out¬ 
casts. They were also happy because they had leaders from whom 
they took orders. There was someone in authority for whom they had 
respect and admiration: the landlord or the tribal chief. As long as 
they had the authority of some superior all the time, their need for 
leadership, discipline, and regimentation was satisfied. 

When this security and authority in Asia vanished, when the peas¬ 
ants for the first time in history found themselves without the tribe or 
the landlord to tell them what to do, what to plow, what to sow, and 
when to reap the harvest, they became bewildered and lost. They des¬ 
perately needed a guiding hand to direct them, some new discipline 
to take the place of the old, some new security to restore the sense of 
belonging. 

When the Communist Party moved into Asia, they filled the psy¬ 
chological vacuum created by the new conditions. When the Com¬ 
munists came in to carry out their new programs of agrarian reform 
and industrialization, they recreated the security and authority of the 
life the people once knew. They brought to the scene discipline and 
security. Although the security was in terms of a communal life that 
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resembled an army camp and although it provided neither happiness 
nor prosperity, the people did become a part of an integrated social 
unit, epitomizing the security which the masses of China sorely needed. 
Although the new authority and discipline was far harsher than that 
they had been used to before, to the people emerging from feudal re¬ 
gimentation it seemed to be a "friendly paternalism", a sort of "fatherly 
supervision" of children under Communist auspices. 

It should be clear that in using this method of gaining control by 
substituting their authority and security for what had been lost, the 
Communists moved in without using subversion and without military 
conquest or force and violence. It should be strongly emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that neither the security nor the authority re-established for the 
masses in Communist China has worked for their welfare, nor has it 
done so elsewhere where the Communists have risen to domination in 
Asia by this method. Indeed, evidence shows that the communal life in 
China has wrecked the lives of millions of people there. From the 
thousands and thousands of Chinese who have fled from Communist 
China to Hong Kong rather than continue with the industrial program 
and communalization of agriculture on the mainland, we learn that 
there has developed a greater sense of insecurity and tremendous dis¬ 
satisfaction with the new authoritarianism on the part of masses. This 
discontent has at times exploded into open revolt. The widespread 
famine in city and country and the decline in farm production indicate 
that the experiments have been a complete failure. Although the lot 
of the people in China was not happy before the Communist seizure 
of power, it has in no way been improved under the new regime. Not 
only do the peasants suffer from want of food and freedom, but terror 
has also reduced prosperous business communities to slave camps and 
ghost towns. The people have become hungry and desperate, as well 
as indifferent and exhausted, instead of happy, prosperous, and con¬ 
tented. 




Furthermore, there are still other methods used by the Communists 
in recent years that have brought new gains to the Communist Party. 
They have cleverly used economic aid, military aid, foreign trade, and 
diplomacy to achieve their goals. 

They also employ a strategy to be described as peaceful coexist¬ 
ence, but we do not mean by this the common interpretation placed on 
it by most Westerners. Peaceful coexistence to the Communists does not 
mean friendly trust and cooperation with the West. What it does mean 
is a temporary concession in the cold war; an attempt not to make peace 
but to gain time in order to get stronger for the fight against the non- 
Communistic countries. 

In discussing this strategy, we should not overlook the point that 
Krushchev has emphasized that the Communists can win without a 
bloody revolution, simply by a major defeat of the free world by such 
means as nuclear warfare. By preaching peaceful coexistence, the 
Communist forces are attempting to drive a wedge between those peoples 
and nations who believe in the sincerity of Russia's peaceful intentions 
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and those who are convinced that they are sheer propaganda and hypo¬ 
crisy. If the free world can be broken inlo disjointed fragments, it will 
not be able to withstand revolutionary attacks from within or without. 
What Krushchev hopes to gain is the paralysis of the Western will to 
fight. By stressing peaceful coexistence, the Communists also gain time 
they need to prepare for the final showdown between the West and the 
East, and at the same time Western military, economic, and political 
power is being weakened. 

It is very instructive to note how the Communists utilize foreign aid 
to further the spread of Communism. When the Communists launched 
their "Point Four" Program, they moved into underdeveloped nations 
with definite plans for agriculture, hydro-electric power, and atomic 
energy. However, they use foreign aid not so much for economic rea¬ 
sons as for political purposes. This is exactly what Krushchev meant 
when he spoke to the United States Senators in 1954. Soviet aid is 
extended for one purpose only; namely, to destroy the capitalistic system 
and the free world. One objective of economic and technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped countries is to pry them loose from any alliance 
with the West, with the promise that the Communists will protect them 
when necessary. Obviously, each nation they can win to their side from 
previous alliance with the free world strengthens their side and weak¬ 
ens the power of the West. 

When foreign aid is extended initially to the small countries, they 
are not required to join a military alliance. However, their fight for 
economic as well as political independence requires the use of modern 
arms. The Communists are only too happy to help them with military 
aid. Such military aid usually takes the form of training the army and 
air force for military duty. In due time, modern arms are brought in 
to encourage these countries to threaten their neighbors and line them¬ 
selves up against the West. The soldiers are trained by the Communists 
for political as well as military conquest. Moreover, military aid na¬ 
turally leads to military alliance. 

An excellent example of this is the military assistance given by 
Communist Russia to the Laotians, who became willing to fight for Com¬ 
munism for good reasons. 

Military aid is not confined simply to the shipment of arms and 
officers to train local soldiers for combat. The Communists know that 
if they identify themselves with the desires of the people, they can win 
them for their cause. They know these people desire a happier life, 
freedom from exploitation, ond independence. With gifts of arms and 
material goods, the Communists manage to produce a favorable impres¬ 
sion of Russia and develop an attitude of hostility toward the West. 

We have examined the methods and techniques employed by the 
Communist Party in order to achieve their over-all objective of changing 
the non-Communist world to Communism. Underlying all their activ¬ 
ities including the major technique of revolutionary violence is the basic 
conviction that capitalistic societies cannot be changed by political and 
legal means and must be overthrown by more radical methods. 
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If we go back to the works of Marx and Lenin, we will find that 
capitalism and the evils they portray are quite different from the systems 
of government we find today in the West. In the original days of 
laissez-faire capitalism, there was much to criticize. But the people of 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, France, and the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries have modified the existing systems not by violent 
methods but through governmental action to regulate and control the 
capitalistic order. Today all economic activities are regulated when¬ 
ever and wherever the public interest is at stake. 

The true democratic state in society is not the instrument of class 
domination, oppression, and exploitation that Marx wanted us to be¬ 
lieve. The modern democratic state exists as an instrument for the pur¬ 
pose of social control. By means of the government, society is not only 
provided with law and order, but with many essential services that be¬ 
nefit every class and every citizen. Thus the Marxian thesis that the social 
order cannot be changed by legal means stands disproven. In fact, the 
citizens of the democratic state can effect changes whenever they re¬ 
gister their demands at the ballot box. 

★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER VI 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

Accoding to the Communist theory, the socialist revolution must be 
followed by the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is described as the 
transition period between capitalism and Communism. This is a tem¬ 
porary period during which the proletariat is led by the enlightened 
leaders of the vanguard, or the elite of the working classes, the Com¬ 
munist Party. It has also been described as a transitional period of 
Marxian socialism, or as the first stage of Communism. 

During this dictatorship period the workers would establish their 
own proletarian state. Also during this dictatorship period the workers 
would liquidate the capitalist classes, with the result that the means of 
production would belong to the proletarian state. Each worker would 
then receive from the state according to service rendered. As soon as 
people developed the habit of doing their work voluntarily and coope¬ 
rating in the process of production, the classes themselves would vanish 
and the coercive state likewise would disappear or wither away. Then 
would evolve the ideal society which would move toward full or com¬ 
plete Communism. At this stage each worker would receive according 
to his need. According to Communist theory, the Soviet Union is now 
passing through the period of the proletarian dictatorship. 

In this stage some of the characteristics of a capitalistic economy 
would still be found; for instance, the proletarian distatorship would for 
a while continue to pay the worker according to productivity or service 
rendered to the state and not according to his need. 
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Moreover, Lenin and Stalin did not believe that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would be a brief interlude. Instead it would be an en¬ 
tire historical era, full of civil wars and internal and external conflicts, 
with advances and retreats, victories and defeats. 

Indeed, Lenin called it such a retreat when he failed to secure the 
cooperation of the peasants for his program of "war communism", the 
pooling of all resources of the farmers in Russia. The peasants boycotted 
his program and a great and devastating famine resulted. Lenin then 
introduced the N. E. P., the New Economic Policy, under which peasants 
and small merchants could sell their produce and wares in the open 
market at a profit. This was obviously a retreat to the capitalistic sys¬ 
tem. But Lenin justified the step backward as necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the power of the Soviet Government. 

Thus the Bolsheviks envisaged a long period of conflict even after 
the initial victories of the revolution. In the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat the class struggle would still continue relentlessly between the Com¬ 
munists and their opponents. To Lenin this period saw the most ruthless 
war to end the resistance of the bourgeoisie. 

The fact was, Lenin said, that the proletariat needed the power of 
the state, with all that it implied of organized force and violence, if it 
was to set up a society along socialist lines against the bitter resistance 
of its enemies. Hence the period of the transition would be character¬ 
ized by regimentation of the workers, strictly enforced, and by uprisings 
of the most violent class struggles. 

The other changes which would occur during the transition period 
were mainly psychological. The proletariat would have to unlearn old 
modes of behavior and capitalistic prejudices. They would be trained 
to obey the new rules which would govern the Communist society. As 
soon as the people observed the simple basic rules of everyday social 
life by habit, they would voluntarily cooperate in the total process of 
production. When that time came, the classes would vanish and the 
coercive state would likewise disappear. Thus, while the violent de¬ 
struction of the capitalist society would be one feature of the transitional 
stage, the great change would be the re-education of the masses to the 
truths of Communism which would eventually usher in the classless so¬ 
ciety and the classless state. 

It was stated at the beginning of this chapter that a successful 
socialist revolution would usher in the proletarian state. According to 
the theory of Communism, in this proletarian state the minority would 
be subordinate to the majority. What the Communists implied by this 
assertion was that the laboring masses and not the bourgeoisie would 
influence the decisions and politics of the Soviet type of government. 
In other words, for the first time in human history the working masses 
would be governed by the "highest type of democracy", which the 
Communists termed the dictatorship of the proletariat, in contrast to 
a dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

This would imply that the Communists could teach the Western 
World something about democracy. But in practice this "proletarian 
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democracy" has amounted to a single party rule, which is repugnant 
1o freedom-loving people everywhere. No opposition or dissent of any 
kind is tolerated. The machinery of the Communist proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, in fact, includes the terror of the secret police for those who are 
opposed to the Soviet regime, the "party purges", thought control, sup¬ 
pression of free speech, jamming of radios, and other tyrannies now 
operative in the Soviet Union, its satellite states, in China, and in Cuba. 

These certainly are not methods of democratic government. Even 
the single party rule has become a farce in Russia, as it developed into 
a personal dictatorship in the hands of one man. At times Lenin or 
Stalin even acted counter to the party majority, because they were so 
convinced that they alone knew the correct policy to be determined, 
followed, and obeyed. 


★ ★ ★ 

CHAPTER VII 

THE ULTIMATE GOAL: THE CLASSLESS SOCIETY 

How long will the dictatorship of the proletariat last? The Marxists 
lead us to believe that once the Communists have gained power by 
revolutionary means, the interim dictatorship will be needed for a tem¬ 
porary period only, after which it will disappear or wither away. By 
what magic will this happen? What is supposed to happen during the 
transition period to hasten the disappearance of the state and its ma¬ 
chinery? 

Communist theory stated that the function of the capitalist 
state was to exploit the proletarian classes and to protect the bourgeoisie. 
By contrast, the job of the dictatorship of the proletariat is to eliminate 
the capitalist classes and to break their resistance completely. Not only 
must the power of the capitalist class be broken, which may not be too 
difficult, but also the mental attitudes and habits of millions of other 
people have to be changed to eliminate the capialist system. It is the 
task of the dictatorship to crush these bourgeoisie attitudes and habits. 
When this has been accomplished, the people, according to the Marxists, 
will necessarily observe the simple fundamental rules of everyday social 
life in common and make a habit of it. Then the need for a special ap¬ 
paratus to compel people to cooperate will not be needed and the state 
will cease to exist. Furthermore, inasmuch as the prime function of the 
state was the exploitation of the masses and their want and poverty have 
vanished in the new society, the state will have no reason for existence 
and this in itself will cause its disappearance from the scene. However, 
this happy situation will be possible only when the productivity of labor 
has produced an economy of abundance and each takes freely accord¬ 
ing to his needs." , , 

But there is much to happen in the interim period before the higher 
phase of full Communism can be realized. During the dictatorship.of 
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the proletariat we must see the destruction of the capitalist classes; the 
re-education of millions of peasants, petty proprietors, and hundreds 
of thousands of workers, officials, and intellectuals; the submission of 
all these groups to the proletarian state and its guidance; and the aboli¬ 
tion of bourgeoisie attitudes, habits, and traditions. It will even be 
necessary to re-educate the proletarian class itself, because people do 
not lose their petty capitalist prejudices overnight. This can be done 
only after a difficult mass struggle against petty bourgeoisie influences. 

And there is another factor which must be considered before the 
proletarian dictatorship can be relinquished in Russia. As long as the 
Communist state of Russia is encircled by a hostile group of capitalist 
states, the power of the Soviet state must be strengthened and not re¬ 
laxed. Only when the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, will it be 
safe to allow the proletarian state to wither away. 

But we may well ask how we can be assured that this dictatorship 
of the proletariat will wither away even in the absence of outside 
threats. It is ridiculous to argue that any society can exist without be¬ 
ing governed, without some authority. A society without a state would 
be an unorganized mob. It might develop into an organized mob if 
there were no state machinery to keep peace and order and insure 
protection to the people. 

According to Communist theorists, the period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat would give the Communist leaders time in which to 
demonstrate to the masses that they could definitely unite them first 
in socialism and then in the Communism which would follow. But the 
dictatorship in Russia did not even succeed in securing voluntary sup¬ 
port for collective farming, and we may therefore well question the 
whole theory. In fact, the violence which was authorized against the 
"Kulaks", the wealthier peasants, had to be turned loose with equal 
fury against other peasants, so that by today the masses have been re¬ 
duced to a state of numb and fearful acquiescence to the Communist 
Party regime, rather than one of "unity of support" for the socialist 
cause. 

It is also irrational, we suggest, to argue that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would "wither away" of its own accord. Human nature 
being what it is, we may doubt that the proletarian or Communist Party 
rule will allow itself to pass out of existence. Karl Marx was being 
contradictory when he predicted such an outcome. He continuously 
used the laws of history to explain events, but failed to see that history 
gives us no examples of voluntary surrender of power by a ruling class. 
When a ruling group gives up its power, this is due to the superior force 
of another group. It is an irrefutable fact of human nature and ex¬ 
perience that power is sweet to those who exercise it. There is no 
reason to believe that the Communist clique in Moscow are not human 
in this respect. Every governing class develops a desire for permanence 
of power, the wish to retain its position of dignity and influence, and 
will make every effort to retain the status quo. 

This underlines a statement we have made earlier, that people 
prefer the status quo and resist efforts to change it, even when it is not 
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perfect. This being so, how can we expect people who have developed 
habits of living under rigid regimentation to be prepared for life in a 
classless society without regulated behavior? No person can acquire 
a particular way of behaving without practicing it in everyday life. 
How then would a Soviet citizen be trained to conduct himself in a 
stateless society when the interim period provides no practice for living 
without the authority of government? 

It is worth noting also that the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
already lasted for forty years in Russia and has demonstrated the ability 
of leadership there to perpetuate itself. The state has every appear¬ 
ance of permanence rather than of "withering away". Throughout the 
entire period there has been no relaxation in the policy of terror that is 
forced upon the people of Russia in order that the Communists may 
maintain themselves in power. 

We may well conclude that the promises made in Communist pro¬ 
paganda of a classless society in which there is no state in authority and 
in which all receive according to their needs is today just that, pro¬ 
paganda. 

We can nevertheless define this utopia which the Communists state 
as their ultimate goal, although it is hard to reconcile it with their ma¬ 
terialistic conception of society. However, when everyone's work is 
voluntary, when everyone does his work cheerfully, when everyone is 
inspired by devotion to the public welfare, when class exploitation has 
disappeared, the people will have organized the classless commonwealth. 
When greed and competition, jealousy and conflict have been replaced 
by cooperation and concern for others; when abundance of goods has 
replaced scarcity, freedom will reign in the classless society which knows 
no force. 

But we cannot stress too strongly that hatred and destruction are 
not suitable training ground for a better society. Human nature can¬ 
not be changed continuously. You can make people hate one another 
and destroy each other, but when you have accomplished this you can¬ 
not turn around and easily establish another set of attitudes. We sub¬ 
mit that it is impossible to build a classless society and the brotherhood 
of men within a dictatorship which teaches hatred, violence, and. de¬ 
struction of one's fellow man and the submission of the human will to 
a ruthless dictator. 
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EPILOGUE 


The writer concludes this discourse on Communism by presenting 
a point made by his wife, a victim of persecution, before he embarked 
upon the preparation of this little volume for public school pupils. 

She said, "Let us not underestimate the influence of Communism 
in the world, even in the United States. Communism thrives best in those 
countries where people are hungry for food and knowledge; where the 
people are anxious to give their children a better life than they had 
themselves. But right now American citizens are concerned about Com¬ 
munism at home where food is plentiful and where children are sent 
to school free." The crucial question which she then posed was this, 
"Why does the Communist cause intrigue so many people in various 
areas of the world?" 

Is it because they believe the Communist message of deceit and 
false propaganda? In other words, are they ignorant of the dangers 
in Communism for human life, security, and freedom? We believe that 
ignorance of the Communist theory and practice encourages its spread. 
In fact, the best asset which the Communists have is our ignorance of 
them. If the people in the world, especially in the United States, knew 
the real truth about Communism, they would run from it, as the Ger¬ 
mans from East Germany have run to the Free World. 

When one reads Communist theory, it sounds good on the surface. 
It blasts the social injustices which are supposed to prevail in modern 
industrial society. We cannot deny that injustices do exist in our West¬ 
ern World. However, there is nothing comparable to the incredible 
tortures and hardships perpetrated on millions of innocent victims by 
the Communists in Soviet Russia and Red China. 

Communism presents the challenge that all Americans must face 
if they want to survive. They must fight — and fight hard — to preserve 
their values if they wish to meet this Communist challenge. They must 
become more dedicated to democracy and what it stands for by word — 
and deed! 

We must not forget that the people who are selected to advertise 
Communism are well trained specialists in the field of propaganda. 
The American people must realize that a Communist is willing to go a 
long way with anyone who is ignorant of Communism, hoping that his 
dedicated effort will win in the end. 

A vital point was stressed by the author's wife when she said, "The 
truth of the matter is that Communism wins where the fear of God 
among the people is missing!" The writer is convinced by his experience 
with Communism that we must look to the "fear of God" to combat 
Communism because, in the final analysis, military power will not be 
enough to free the world from the curse of Communism. 

Incidentally, when Mr. Willy Brandt, the mayor of West Berlin, was 
told by Krushchev not to demonstrate for the cause of freedom, he said 
bravely, "We fear God, not you, Mr. Krushchev!" 
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APPENDIX A 



RELIGIOUS LIFE IN CZARIST RUSSIA 

The Russian people were deeply religious. This was particularly 
evidenced by the religious holidays celebrated by young and old 7 

The Russians had a great reverence for the Bogoroditsa, the Virgin 
Mother of Christ. They turned to her for favors they wanted"from Jesus 
Christ. Many ikons were found in the peasant cottages. The east cor¬ 
ner of the bedroom was a sacred spot, where the peasants placed the 
Virgin ikon. Here they thanked her for all the blessings they received. 
During child birth the mothers prayed before this ikon. Here the children 
were brought to be blessed. Here also the children were taught to kneel 
and pray when they grew older. Thus religious faith played a vital 
part in the home of every peasant. 

The big holidays in the religious life of the peasants were Easter 
and Christmas. The Easter in old Russia was regarded as the feast of 
feasts. Lent, the preparation for Easter, was a very sacred and serious 
period in the life of every peasant family. It was a time for religious 
services in the Orthodox church and was marked by confession and 
communion. It was a time of cleansing and mourning. Everything had 
to be clean for the three days of Easter. All thoughts were turned to¬ 
ward the Lord in His passion and crucifixion. All life was slowed down 
and subdued. All public amusements closed and business places were 
closed. All establishments made special allowances for church attend¬ 
ance. During the Lenten season everybody fasted. For the Easter days 
special foods, which had to be cooked in advance, were served. 

The Thursday, Friday, and Saturday before Easter were sacred days, 
especially Good Friday, the holiest day of all, for God then was dying 
on the cross. There was no business or bustle anywhere, for Russia 
then was dying too. All official government buildings were decorated 
in mourning colors of black and violet. Fasting lasted until midnight 
of Holy Saturday. Then, at midnight, the hour of resurrection was at 
hand. The people were dressed in their best finery when midnight mass 
started. At sunrise every churchgoer, led by the priest and carrying 
candles, marched around the church three times, to commemorate the 
three days Christ had spent in the grave. And then the priest proclaimed, 
"Christ is risen!" The priest then turned around and kissed the deacons. 
Everyone who had gathered now began kissing his neighbors and ex¬ 
changing the joyous salutation, "Christ is risen! Truly, He is risen! 
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APPENDIX B 


MENNONITE CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA* 

The Christmas season usually started four Sundays before Christ¬ 
inas. In other words, it began with the last Sunday in November, known 
as the First Advent Sunday. On that Sunday the house was usually 
decorated with evergreens, and one candle was lit during a quiet mo¬ 
ment, when the family was all together, and a few moments of quietness 
were enjoyed by everybody. Each Sunday thereafter, another candle 
was added to the wreath until the fourth Sunday, the Sunday before 
Christmas, when the last or fourth candle was burning. 

From hat time on we were taught Christmas carols and the story 
of Bethlehem, which was told over and over again. In fact, we learned 
the story of the birth of Christ according to the Gospel of St. Luke by 
heart. However, we also learned stories about Santa Claus. 

In the evenings we used to make Christmas tree decorations out of 
paper, or we made wax candles for the tree. It was all so much fun! 

Periodically, Santa Claus would come to see whether or not we had 
been good children. (Santa was in fact a neighbor or a friend of my 
parents, and he always scattered things out of his old suit; usually candy 
or nuts.) But we caught him quite frequently with cookies which Mo¬ 
ther had baked the preceding afternoon. Whenever we told Mother 
about that, she would just laugh! 

During those four weeks Mother and Dad often worked behind 
locked doors. Naturally we children were anxious for the days to 
pass. Dad would make different things, such as rulers, pencilboxes, and 
wooden horses; and Mother would sew a variety of things on the sew¬ 
ing machine. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, Christmas Eve, everybody 
worked feverishly to get the house cleaned up. After lunch Father would 
set up the tree on the living room table. The children, of whom there 
were seven in the Williams family, helped to decorate the tree with the 
things we had made, while Mother placed cotton batten on the branches 
to make it look as if the tree were covered with snow. We always had 
a very beautifull tree, even though we had only homemade ornaments. 

After the tree had been decorated, we each put our plates under 
the tree with our names plainly written on small cards, and the room 
was closed. After supper we attended a children's program in church. 
One of the parents accompanied us to church. When we came back, 
the house was dark and quiet, except for the living room. Dad and 
Mother would go to the living room to make a last minute check, while 
we children waited in the next room singing Christmas carols, anxious 

* This account of how Christmas was celebrated in Czarist Russia by a minority 
group, called the Mennonites, has been written by an adult in the United States 
who as a child lived in Czarist Russia. Although the Mennonites followed the 
Russian custom in celebrating three full Christmas days, their practices were 
more of the German type. 
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and full of suspense over what was going to happen next. Finally/ 
Dad would open the door to the living room. Mother would sit on the 
couch close to the huge tile oven. The candles on the tree would burn 
gaily and we would all rush to the table where the plates had been 
placed. The gifts, the candies, and nuts were exposed to our eager 
looks. My parents got their enjoyment out of watching us. After a 
while Dad would start singing Christmas carols with us, and each child 
recited a Christmas poem or a Christmas wish which we had quietly 
learned under the supervision of an older person. 

Then Santa would make his appearance. This time he left each 
of us a paper bag full of nuts, candies, and cookies. Unlike the Santa 
before Christmas, who probably just visited us because Mother and Dad 
had requested it, this Santa made the round of all the children in the 
village. I can't remember ever getting a newly purchased toy for Christ¬ 
mas, but we seemed to get so much personal attention that we didn't 
miss the toys so much. 

On Chrismas Day, from early till late, Russian well-wishers used 
to come to the house and carolled for a small token of apreciation, such 
as cookies or a piece of freshly baked bread. They went from house 
to house and almost made a business out of it. 

★ ★ ★ 

APPENDIX C 

A MENNONITE FAMILY IN RUSSIA FACES FAMINE 
An Eye Witness Account 

I was just a little girl of six when this fateful year (1920) occurred. 
My parents and all their neighbors, who had been prosperous farmers, 
were on the brink of starvation. The only valuable commodities left 
in our family's possession were two old worn-out horses and an old 
Holstein cow. The "old gray mares" had been given my father in ex¬ 
change for his better horses by a Red Commissar somewhat less ruth¬ 
less than many. As things went, this might even be regarded as a deed 
of mercy. But these two horses had seen their days and now could move 
no farther than to the end of the village street. Our greatest good 
fortune was having the cow, however. 

My father traded his plows for small quantities of flour and lin¬ 
seed, and I can still recall vividly the soup made from water and linseed 
which we ate three times a day. Hungry as we were, this soup tasted 
quite good. But happier days came to our family when we could sub¬ 
stitute milk soup for linseed soup. Not only did our cow provide us 
with daily rations of milk until she calved again, but she also brought 
twin calves into the world! Our family was indeed blessed. 

But it was not easy to keep a family of eight alive. And to add 
to our difficulties, the Communist government compelled farmers to take 
care of orphans, instead of giving them food and shelter in public in- 
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s ^ti° n . Thus two more hungry mouths were added to our family 
table. Occasionally, when we children were in the parlor playing 
games or poring over our worn-out books, one of these orphans would 
suddenly open the door, trying to catch us in the act of eating. He was 
never successful, however, because our only meals were the soup shared 
with the orphans. 

One day in the fall my father noticed that one of the old horses could 
not stand any more. A veterinarian was called in to examine the horse 
to see whether or not it was fit to eat. Having made a careful check, 
the "vet" OK'd the horse for human consumption. The fee for his pro¬ 
fessional service was a pound of flesh from the horse's carcass. Soon 
the horse was butchered and turned into roasts or ground up for ham¬ 
burger meat. Because my father had never before in his life killed an 
animal, let alone a beast of burden he had taken care of, he asked an¬ 
other man to do the job for him. How well I remember seeing this 
butcher, as the horse was cut into pieces, begin in his desperate hunger 
to eat handfuls of raw horse meat. Although my mother tried to per¬ 
suade him not to do so and hurriedly began to cook some meat for him, 
she could not stop him from devouring a considerable portion of raw 
horse flesh. For some time after that we were able to have meat twice 
a day, although my big-hearted mother gave away quite a bit of it to 
our friends and neighbors. 

Often I remember hearing the pitiful pleas of beggars at our door. 
Seldom did my mother have anything she could give them to satis y 
their hungry stomachs. And well she knew that sooner or later these 
poor unfortunates would starve to death on their way home or to an 
other village, for everyone else was starving and no one could help 
the beggars. Incredible as it may seem, there were actually neither 
cats nor dogs in the neighborhood, for they had all been caught an 
consumed by those hungry beggars. 

Nor was the shortage confined to food. It applied to cleaning 
stuffs as well and there was no soap of any kind available. Clothing 
was also extremely scarce and what we children had, got as dirty as 
children's clothing always does. It was a tremendous task for my mo¬ 
ther to do all the washing and see to it that the laundry was dry as 
quickly as possible so that we could put the clean things back on again. 
Having no soap, my mother followed this procedure: first, she took a 
very large basket and lined it with straw and then put ashes in it. The 
basket was then placed over a large bucket. After this, she slow y 
poured hot water on the ashes. The water was first drained through 
the ashes and then filtered by straw and was finally caught in the 
bucket. With this filtered water it was possible to get articles clean, 
if not white. Mother even washed our hair with this water and, I con¬ 
fess, I still have a very good crop of healthy hair! 

Christmas during the famine year — what should be the most joy¬ 
ous of all Christian holidays — was a dreary and cheerless occasion. 
There were no gifts from Santa Claus; no sleighbells and church bells to 
sound out the "Blessed" Event. But Christmas came with ice and snow. 
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which did not set our souls aglow with cheerful thoughts d 
songs. Fuel was scarce and our rooms were cold. Above alT^ 
a luxury and no holiday feasts were to be enjoyed. We lookedaMh* 
windows covered with frost and shivered close to the stove the* | 6 
warm spot in an almost bare and cheerless room. 

Following custom, our family gathered in the living room to cele¬ 
brate the birth of Christ, the greatest gift to all mankind. We children 
had followed tradition and put our plates on the table with cards bear¬ 
ing our names. As we entered the room, we hoped against hope to 
find even a little gift from Santa. But our faces turned sad when we 
stared at the empty plates in front of us. Neither was there a Christmas 
tree to decorate the room. This was the only Christmas in my childhood 
when we did not have a tree with home-made candles to brighten up 
the home. 


Oh, yes, I forgot! There had been some Christmas gifts for the 
older boys who went to school: a homemade ruler and a lead pencil 
were all Santa could afford to give these privileged scholars. 

And yet, in the final analysis, what did it matter if we were not 
showered with material gifts? We could derive our main joy from the 
fact that the whole family was together and intact on Christmas Day. 
This was indeed something to be thankful for, in times when many fa¬ 
milies had been torn apart by the Communist government and members 
sent into banishment in distant Siberia or the Northern Wilderness, to 
be employed as slave labor in labor camps. What did it matter if we 
did not get any gifts? We had each other and we were still alive. We 
had reason to be grateful to the Lord for having helped us to survive 
so far. We sang the familiar Christmas carols, and some cheerfulness 
entered into our hearts. 

Even amid the horrors of the famine years, the six of us children 
were quite happy and carefree. My oldest brother helped my mo er 
by catching sparrows, which found their way into the frying pan. 
Crow's eggs were gathered by the dozen and the next morning these 
little eggs would appear on the breakfast table. At times we had a 
bad conscience about doing this, but my mother ca ° ur e , 
saying that we were considered far more important in Gods eyes than 
the wild birds, for it was written in the Bible, Kill and ea . ( c 

With spring came hope for brighter days. My father was able 
to get some grain to plant from the Soviet government. But although 
the summer brought a good harvest, we were not allowed ‘okeepthe 
crop. Since the seed had been borrowed from the government so to 
speak, the threshed grain had to be turned over to the 'ocal Soviet 
authorities. Once again we were faced with little food for the • 

Yet South Russia had for years been the granary of the Russian Empire, 
during the Czarist regime! 
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STUDY GUIDE FOR A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF COMMUNISM 

I. Introduction, Chapter I and II. 

1. Why did Russia become isolated from Western Europe? 

2. What were the causes of discontent and unrest in Russia? 

3. When was a country ripe for a revolution according to Marx 
and Lenin? 

4. What caused the collapse of the Czarist Regime? 

5. What type of Government was set up by the March Revolution 
of 1917? 

6. What brought about the success of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in November 1917? 

7. What caused the hardships of the people following the Com¬ 
munist Revolution? 

II. Chapter III. 

1. If "Materialism", or "Economic Determinism", is one of the chief 
characteristics of Communism, what does it mean? 

2. If "Idealism" is one of the chief characteristics of Democracy 
and Christian Philosophy, what does it mean? 

3. Assuming that the "Dialectic" is the "Theory of Opposites", how 
did Hegel explain it in terms of Ideas? 

4. Assuming that the Dialectical Materialism is the Theory of Op¬ 
posite Social Classes, how did Marx explain the Class Struggle? 

5. Why do the Communists attack (a) Capitalism, and (b) Religion? 

6. How would Communism arise out of the conflict between Labor 
and Capital? 

7. Why did Marx condemn the Surplus Value created during the 
production process? 

III. Chapter IV. 

1. What were the Laws of Marx which he used to explain the 
downfall of Capitalism? 

2. Why are Communists committed to a world-wide revolution? 

IV. Chapter V. 

1. How did the Communists gain control in Russia and other 
countries? 

2. What changes have occurred in the Capitalistic countries which 
have been overlooked by Marx and which have halted the col¬ 
lapse of Capitalism in the USA and Britain? 

V. Chapter VI. 

1. What is the difference between Socialism and Communism 
according to AAarx and Lenin? 

2. What is the Dictatorship of the Proletariat? 

3. What is supposed to happen during this transition period? 

VI. Chapter VII. 

1. Describe the Classless Commonwealth. 

2. Why is it a Utopia? 
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GLOSSARY: Define the following terms. 


1. Idealism 

2. Materialism 

3. Revolution 

4. Evolution 

5. Socialism 

6. Statism 

7. Totalitarianism 

8. Ideology 

9. Dictatorship 

10. Philosophy 

11. Democracy (Western Concept) 

12. Collectivized economy 

13. Private enterprise economy 

14. Communism 

15. The Communist Party 

16. The Class Struggle 

17. The Idea of Surplus Value 


18. The Idea of Withering Away 
of the State 

19. The Classless Commonwealth 

20. The Communist Party Line 

21. The Soviet 

22. The Red Terror 

23. The Communist Concept of 
Democracy 

24. The Marxian Laws of History 

25. The Communist Concept of 
Peaceful Coexistence 

26. The American Concept of 

Peaceful Coexistence 

27. Communist tactics of Sub¬ 
version 

28. Americanism 

29. The Bourgeoisie 

30. The Proletariat 


Selected Books to Read on Communism 

I. Ideology u . 
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Syracuse University Press, 1952. $4.00. . . . 

2. U.S. Congress, House Committee on UnAmerican Activities: 
Facts on Communism, Vol. I. U.S. Printing Office. 4 £. 

II. History . . 

3. Schapiro, L.: The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Random House, 1960. $7.50. 

4. Douglas, William O.: Russian Journey. Doubleday and to., 
Inc., $4.50. 

III. Handbook _ ^ , - 

5. Cronyn, G.: A Primer on Communism. E.O. Dutton and Co., 

1961. $1.15. 

IV. Soviet System . . D .. 

6. Kulski, W. W.: The Soviet Regime, Communism in Practice. 

Syracuse University Press, 1954. $8.00. 

V. Khrushchev In Power . 

7. Dalin, D.: Soviet Foreign Policy after Stalin. 
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8. Meyer, Alfred G: Communism. Random House, 1961. $1.95. 
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